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MONDAY, 24lh NOVEMBER, at 10 30 am 
ami fallowing day, al .1 1 uni. at New Hand Street 

Valuable Printed Books 

including books from ihe library formed by Sir Charles Tennant HftJ.VIWi) 
(unntaiiuiifl culour-plulc Imoks. i ravel and topography, naitirul Iii.tmy. extra- 
illiismiied works, many in fine L-oiwciiipiirnry himliiiiss) ; English and 
('oiieiiieiiinl book-; nf tile 1 :»■ Ii to the I Sth century; bonks mi travel, arclm-.t- 
tnre mid natural history. Illustrated catalogue £4. UniUust fitted catitlogtic £.1.50. 

MONDAY* 1st DKCRMHKIt, nl II am ami 2.30 pm 

and following day, at 1 1 mn and 2.30 pm 

and Wednesday , 3rd December, at 11 utti, at New Bond Street 

Printed Books Relating to Science and Natural History 

comprising the extensive library on chemistry collected by Professor M, 
Stacey, C-H-E., P.lt.S., including; honks by I Viol lc-\ ; nn.-iliV.il hnnhi 

including many oil i Fit?- hi.nuiy uj medicine acid brinks uu natural liisini'y. 
Ilfujcinrrctl cutafogu *? £5.50. Uuilliuttmictl catologn c £5. 

THURSDAY, 41 h December at 10.30 am at Sot lie by King and Ch^vruore, 
Station Road, Puiboro ugh. West Sussex RIJ20 1AJ 
Telephone: (079S2) 3R2I 

Antiquarian and Modern Books and Ephemera 

including children's Illustrated hunks, LitciM lure, Natural History, Reference, 
Sptin. Travel, Topography and others. Ciitufagut! £1.30. 

MONDAY, 8th DECF.IYIHMK 

nod following day at 11 nni, at Now Bond Street 

Miscellaneous Printed Books 

Catalogue f 2 

WEDNESDAY, 10th DFOIMBEH. al It am* at 'New Bond Street • 

Western Manuscripts and Miniatures - 

including the liour.t nf Nicolas von Finuinu, c.. 1490 and the Bunks of SoIariiiiI, 
glossed, Paris, c. 1170. Ill list ruled catalogue £5.50, unilluslrtttej catalogue 
£3.50. 

WEDNESDAY, llUh DFXTIMIIEII 

and following two days :il 1 pin, at 11* Chancery I.ane 

Children’s Books, Drawings and 
Related Juvenilia 

including on important miniature book and • early playing, cards. 1 1 twinned 
catalogue £3. : 
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WEDNESDAY, 26lli NOVEMBER 
and Ilia following dj> at ll am 
at New Stand Street 

Continental Autograph Letters and 
Manuscripts with a section by 
Musicians and Composers and with 
some Printed Music 

includin'* .hi impiiiijjit cm I lection nf musical manu- 
script:. by Cosir Fr.iiiok, uniting them the “ Varia- 
tions Symphoiiiques ", " Les Gulides ”, niul sketches 
for the second and third Organ Chorals ; and with 
letters or manuscripts by C. 'P. E. Bach, Beaumar- 
chais, Beethoven, Bloch, Bolivar, Bossiust, Brahms, 
Breiitnno, Britten, Catherine the Great, Cbamisso, 
Diagbilev, F.insiein, Elgar, Fluubcrt, Freud, Gauguin, 
Maduinc ' de Geiilis, Gla/.imov. Goethe/ Gounod, 
Halle, Hubbel, Heine. Herder, Hesse, Himmler, 
Hitler, Hofnunnstlial; l\lupstuck, Liszt, Louis XIII, 
Louis XIV, Louis XV, MaL-liiavelli, Maeterlinck, 
Mahler, Mendelssohn, Napoleon I, Napoleon II, 
Neruda, Nijinsky. Per<in, Rilke, Sartre, Schiller, 
August Wilhtflm-aiUl Friedrich Schlegel, Schumann, 
Madamo de Stael, Stendhal, Trotsky, Wagner, 
Wallenstein and Zi>U. I Host rated Catalogue £5.00. 
(412 lots) 
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Delftware 

Faience Production at Delft 
HEN RY-PIERR E POOREST 

ISO illustrations, 50 in colour 12£XlIin (32.0X28.0cm) 
ISBN Q 500 23325 X E40.0Q November 17 

Lewis Carroll 

Victorian Photographer 

HELMUT GERNSHEIM 
41 plates 9fi X 9in (24.5 X 22.9 cm) 

Paperback ISBN 0 500 27171 2 £4.95 November 17 

Fashion in Paris 

from the Journal dcs Dames et ties Modes 1912-1913 
CRTSTINA NUZZf 

93 colour plates 9|X9in (24.5 X 22.9cm) 

Paperback ISBN 0 500 27173 9 £4.95 November 17 


Paper Cuts 


by Johan n-Jakob Hauswinh and Louis-David Sotigy 
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ISBN 0 500 99030 1 £20.00 November 17 
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PAULA BEN- AMOS 

101 illustrations, 48 in colour 93 X7Jin (24.8 X 19.0cm) 
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Paperback ISBN 0 500 06009 6 £4.95 November 24 
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11. C. ROBBINS LANDON 

GGniusirations, 5 in colour, and 250 musical examples 
lOXSJin (25.4 X 17.4cm) 

Haydn .* Chronicle and Works 

ISBN 0 500 01169 9 £35.00 November 24 

Interviews with Francis Bacon 
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; DAVID SYLVESTER 
129 illustrations 9frX6i}in (24,0 X 17.1cm) 
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’ 81 illustrations 9iX9i (J53 .9 X 23.9cm) 
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:Paul Outerbridge Jr 

; Photographs 1921-39 • • 
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. TEXX.BY GRAHAM HOWE AND •, 
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-59 colour 1 and 81 duotone illustrations 
llXlOin (28.0 X 25.4cm) 
i ISBN 0:500 54066 7 £14.00 December 1 
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C. BREWER ANI> J. LAt r : 

Can Social Work Survive ? 

235 pp. Temple Smith. £9.95. 

08S117 188 5 

Ml orofesjions me puriodienlly sub- 
to public censure. Hie urrcig- 
£e of doctors, the restrictive 
(itactice* of lawyers, and the idle- 
' D f academies me unmmim 

*retis hut no one has suggested 
that any of these caHing* aluiold Iw 
abolished. Can Spf'.d Work Sur- 
vive ? questions the vinbil ty of u 
whole profession, and might mure 
aptly have been entitled Cun Social 
Workers Survive ? 

Dr Colin Brewer, a psychiatrist, 
and Mrs June Lait, a one-time social 
writer who now lectures on Social 
Policy, present a formidable indict- 
ment. They argue that whereas other 
professions exist to fill a need, social 
workers declared themselves to be 
a profession and have ever since 
been looking for a need to fill ; vvliut 
they do requires only the application 
of common sense end some sym- 
pathy, but they have devised elabor- 
ate training courses which by their 
emphasis on sociology and psycho- 
analysis deprive them of unv com- 


mon sense they might have hud ; 
they are unable m keep records 
even when legally required to do so ; 
some are Marxists who use their 
posts to subvert the suite svhile 
demanding ever higher wages for 
this activity ; most are wcU-menning 
innocents who think the lot of the 
poor and homeless can he Improved 
iq some amateurish psychutherupy. 
Regardless of the iruth of these 
views, the history of social work 
reads like a satire oil contempnniry 
Britain; it exemplifies the modern 
(cadency to mufesslmvoli/c all 
kuvuIh, and the rHiuncc on the 
nlten vacuous judgments of com- 

miiiets. 

PmlJ recently smi.i! workers 
wte employed by m;my different 
WMiCji and did a variety of dearly 
Different jobs: for uxumplu, psydu- 
«nc social workers were employed 
(itltrr in hiispimls under the 
ainocifon pf psycuiatrlMs nr in child- 
guMaiica clinics as iissistiinis in 
idocaiioniil psyciiolottists. In tile 
and l%9«i some Mirlal workers 
Manic dlssiitisfiud with their soli. 
? fll P l, « row- Doubt less etlvnu raged 
P wo bloated growth of the .socinl 
menccs ’ , pm ticuinrly sociology, 
f.% a,,cm l»lod in establish socml 
‘.f. « a- coherent profession 
service to the 
™iic. Foremost among the pro- 
PMiran of the special virtuus of 
work was Dame Eileen 
lyusbnnd. The difficulty of 
a common professional 
ii.* n l ” UR tralcd l»y her own 
" T , ,ie s °cinl Worker Is 
E. . rentedyiiiK certain 

wiS C k es which may exist in the 
li, _® n . between the individual and 
wh\ en i V j? n . , ? ent * ail d . . . with tlie 
M Individual in relation to the 
iS.°f his environment.” Her 
eilt««/e n ls no VB B ue1, than many 
,«« 0r example, 11 social workers 
Qrt a .S? ncer 9 ed tfl enhance the 
PKKjet of i the particular client 

■sa 

i* unclear just 
J 1 * oc !«l work has to offer. 

*ho vagueness of 
my “J * 1 work became one* 

fli bSi*. d ]. scr flte discipline under 
AM? 1 Services Act of 1970, 
ttuff. ° r , ced local authorities to 
®tiiar»M- utonoinous Social Service 
under whose aegis all 
and lS! «® r i s were to Wl- Brewer 
nut that no clear 
Ittr ii?|V[„ 0ve e , v or been produced 
work In this way. 
vhe Sellni°* e,lt ® r 8umont given in 
re ? orr « 00 whose re- 
t ^ e Ac * was largely 
'hai large departments 

car^!S rk ® r8 would “have a 
I97Q *g r ^, structure Thus the 
from social workers 

?* assistants to other 

[Cran, , ?flu Provided thv htiri<nn» 


officially approved course, prefer- 
ably ni a imiversiiy. This point wus 
not Inst on snciul workers' loudors, 
and accordingly they established in 
197] it body with the uugust title, 
“The Central Council for Education 
und T mini rig in Social Work ”. One' 
of its functions wus to vet courses 
held nt universities and other insti- 
tutions to decide whether they 
qualified c undid u tes for “The Cer- 
tificate oi Qualification In Socinl 
Work’’ (CQSWl die newly invented 
Cordon bleu nt the trade. Il also 
in.uiguruied "The Certificate in 
Sucial Services ", u considerably lass 
prestigious qualification, bused on 
learning the job by doing It with 
some day-releaso course work. The 
question of which jobs needed 
workers bolding the higher of the 
two certificates was a difficult one, 
and yet another working party was 
established to answer it. The mem- 
bers were candid enough to admit 
that they found it “ difficult to 
describe briefly and coherently” 
which situations required the ser- 
vices of a bolder of the CQSVV, 
though they opined that "such situa- 
tions do frequently arise Tt was, 
moreover, difficult to justify the 
relevance of any acndomic discipline 
tn the jobs social workers actually 
performed; one ingenious sugges- 
tion wits that sociology was useful 
because ii " provides an onalysis of 
the possible alternative ways oF 
defining one's role as n sociut 
worker The ordinary social worker 
may or muy not lio ns bemusad 
about his alms us are his leaders, 
but the Idea that reading Tnlcott 
1 ’arsons will help tn clarify his mind 
on the issue is novel if somewhat 
fur-fetched. 

It is in fact almost as difficult 
to find nut whot social workers 
actually do ns to Interpret what 
their spokesman say they ought to 
do : the main division hi the activi- 
ties. of social workers is heiween 
those who do field-work aud those 
eiitphiyed in i rsitlciH i;d homes. The 
latter grout) have the* clearly do- 
fined function of looking ufter the 
old, dellniHicut adolescents, severe- 
ly retarded children, und so oil. 
Brewer mid Lull concede that such 
homes are necessary und that those 
who vim them du a useful jab. They 
point out, however, that il is hard 
to sue wli.it spin; i ill train big is re- 
quired by residential social work- 
ers. and i hey die « recent study 
showing that delinquent adoles- 
cents placed under a care order 
with an ordinary family do just as 
well (ov as badly) as those placed 
in official community homes. 

Huviug let residential social 
workeis off with a caution, Btewcr 
und Lait cimccimato on denouncing 
the ways of those engaged in field- 
work. One study suggested that 
must social workers ate interested 
mainly in improving imiiUy rela- 
tions by bringing to bear techniques 
derived from psychoanalysis: in 

practice, they find themselves deal- 
ing with the disabled, the blind, 
the old. the homeless, the poor, 
and with delinquent adolescents 
and yoiitiR children mistreated by 
iheir parents. For most such 
people, practical Issues loom larger 
than emotional ones. As one dis- 
appointed social worker remarked; 
" Sometimes folk come In v/itu 
electricity bills and w* not the 
least interested In social work- . . * 
They just' want financier help and 
they won't accept anything mso 
even though you try to get In under 
the pretext of helping with an elec- 
tricity bill." In a study wider 

taken in Southampton, it wus found 
that only about o third of social 
workers enjoyed dealing with finan- 
cial or housing probjems, whye 
83 per cent enjoyed dealing vnra 
“ family relationship problems . 
The social services ^ost appreciated 
by those ip receipt of, W^ ivere 
those which provided practical Iwlp 
to the old and handicapped)- When:- 
work was directed to alleviating, 
mental or emotional disorder the 
recipient* showed a 
of gratitude, ° f AL 

kind other workers such as t»rs 
and psychiatrists w* r * involved. 

It would , appear socinl 

wurlMr. tpuBd .tlAVihi,™ 


in forms who.se complexity would 
baffle a chartered aconmtnni, The 
•sociul _ worker cun help either by 
referring pen pie in need to the 
appropriate agency or by showing 
them lie w to do the ' necessary 
paper-work. Barbara Want ton has 
pointed nut that there is an element 
of absurdity in creating one ngeucy 
in order to'miiigatc the deficiencies 
of others, an argument enthusias- 
tically endorsed by Brewer mid Lnit. 
Yet tlie only way in which the diffi- 
culties of tlie present system could 
In- avoided would be to place all 
financial subvention of the needy in 
the hands of one agency \ since 
such a measure would eliminate 
many jobs both in the civil service 
and in local government, it is 
unlikely ever to be adopted and the 
need for some profession to help 
the needy to negotiate the swamps 
of different relief agencies will 
remain. 

Apart from needing practical ad- 
vice and help, the old when living 
oti their own are often starved of 
companionship and may look for- 
ward to the visit of the social 
worker as the most important 
event of the week. Brewer and Lait 
would solve the loneliness of the 
old by throwing the responsibility 
for looking after them on their 
children, but such a change in 
social mores however desirable can- 
not bo brought about by govern- 
ment decree. One of their main 
arguments against making social 
workers into a profession ■ is that 
everything they do could be done 
ns well or better by worker* with 
a different training. A health visi- 
tor would relieve loneliness us 
effectively as u social worker. 

Socinl workers have not been con- 
spicuously successful in saving 
battered children, and Brewer ana 
Lait suggest that one reason for 
their failure is that (hey have a 
naive fuidi lit tho importance of 
live reUuUmdup between live child 
mid it A bin logical p. iron is. Tn judge 
by 'the number of cases in which 
children -are forcibly returned from 
n good faster-home to tlie care of 
evil nr negligent purents, this silly 
belief is shared by thu courts. It is 
likely, us the authors contend, that 
liculili visitors would be more 
effective in .spotting children at 
risk, if only bccnii-sa they hnve n 
clear reason for asking to see n 
child and far examining it closely. 

Brewer and Lait note that In 
helping the mentally ill or the 
emotionally disturbed, socinl 
workers are likely to be less effec- 
tive than psychiatric 'nurses, who 
Iinvo a training not. merely in psy- 
chotherapy but In diagnosis, and 
who can administer drugs and in- 
jections, Forty per cent of the 
mental patients dealt with by social 
workers are chronic schizophrenics 
and a psychiatric nurse should be 
better able to assess the current 
clinical condition of such patients 
than a social worker with llirle or 
no medical training. Brewer and 
Lait claim that many social workers 
ere antipathetic to physical treat- 
ments, such as elecrro-convuJsive 
therapy and the .use of psycho- 
tropic drugs. Inflicting this belief 
on mentally disturbed patients 
could do serious damage by reduc- 
ing the patients’ confidence in 
such methods of treatment or. by 
racking them refuse these alto- 
gether. ; ■ • . 

Social workers are also castigated 
for being unscientific, and for hav- 
ing failed to show by carefully 
designed '‘research that they are 
achieving useful results: but the 
goals of social work are so vague 
that it Is hard to lay dovyn criteria 
whereby to Judge its outcome. 
Many of the studies that have been 
undertaken have not. revealed aiiy 
beneficial effect of social casework ; 
others have been so poorly con* 
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trolled that thdlr “results are mean* 
^WglWL’One of? the more convincing 
.is an investigation undertaken In 
Leeds on two ways of dealing with 
schdolboy'hruaricy.'.'The' usual treat- 
ment js.tq place: .the child under a 
supervision order : he . is then, seen 
by a social Worker or probation 
officer from time to time. The 
Leeds magistrates cooperated iq an 
‘ Experiment in which half the 
i truants selected at . random, weTe 
: dealt with fn this Way. The rest. had 


agencies, pose wno " j |hpfr cases repeatedly adjourned 
financial relief aw -so that die. child’s parents h$d to 
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appear again, and, again in court.; 
persistent truant* wbre threatened 


with being taken from their fami- 
lies and placed “in care”. The 
group supervised by social workers 
played truant significantly more 
often than those dealt with solely 
by the courts ; they also committed 
five times as many crime 3. 

The few cases where social field- 
work has been shown to have some 
small but significant benefit da not 
establish (hut social workers are 
bringing any special skills in bear. 
Indeed a recent review (published 
too late tn be used by Brewer and 
Lait) concludes that, if anything, 
amateur counsellors arc more effec- 
tive than professionals. 

The book hns two minor irritants. 
The constant use of the pronoun 
“We” (in expressions like “We 
seriously question . . .” "We do not 
deny”) makes far an unduly ponti- 
fical style reminiscent of W/tic/i? at 
its worst, while the shoddy proof- 
reading produces some curious 

K h rases like “She had a general 
enlth overnight function”. 

Of more importance is that much 
of the evidence adduced against the 
efficacy of social work consists of 
instances where a social worker cun 
be shown to have acted in a foolish 
or unhelpful way: it is hard to know 
whether such cases are typical. 
Again, the book makes considerable 
play with the fact that a ten-month 
strike of social field-workers in 
Tower Hamlets produced no obvious 
adversa effects, nut no careful inves- 
tigation whs undertaken and the 
auLhors rely on journalistic accounts. 
Ah hough the social workers may not 
liavo been much missed, at least the 
strike brought no dramatic benefits 
to the community (unlike tho recent 
strike of doctors in Los Angeles 
which was accompanied by a 27 per 
cent decrease in mortality rate). It 
is inevitable that iu the absence of 
mure rigorous studies, Brower and 
Lult full hack on such inipresvlntils- 
lic evidence : one would hnve min e 
sympathy with iheir dili-mm.i were 
It not for tbeh- repeatedly assever- 
ated faith iu science as a panacea, 
They affirm thur “numerate nejen. 
lists ”, like physicists and clicinixts, 
are the . people best qualified to 
evaluate social work : this curious 
belief is nnt supported by tho record 
of physicnl $rfentixts when passing 
judgment an human affairs, 
it is a mistake to believe 
that rigorous and objective thinking 
is peculiar tn phyttlcal scientists. 

Brewer and Lait recognize that 
their condcniimtion of tho social 
worker in the field is based on 
insufficient evidence and they call 
far a government inquiry to estab- 
lish what social workers actually do, 
how effective they are in tho eyes 
of those they attempt to help, and 
how they are seen by other profes- 
sions with whom they work : in the 
light of these findings the inquiry 
would decide what, if anything, they 
ought to be doing. Such an Inquiry 
has in fact since been inaugurated 
by the Secretary of State for Social 
Services, but he has flouted Breyer 
and Lalt’s recommendation that (t 
should have an independent chair- 
man by giving this position to the 

K ent chairman of the National 
itute of Social Work. Brewer 
and Lait believe that autonomous 
departments of social workers 
should b6 abolished, and diet social 
workers should be attached as assis- 
tants to other agencies with a more 
clearty defined rroie such, as hospi- 
tals, general practices, housing de- 
partments, or tho Department of 
Health and Social Services, It is 
unlikely' that a committee chaired 
by • an expert in social work will 
recommend sny such things More- 
over the Secretary of State has 
made (he ominous statement that 
the. committee will consider the 
definition of social work, thus 
recapitulating the old mistake of 
defining a profession and then look- 
ing for a need- for it to fill, rather 
than looking at real needs and de- 
ciding who can best fill them. It 
coula be argued that it makes little 

S e to consider social workers in- 
ttion from the ramshackle mass 
of other social services created by 
arbitrary and isolated government 
derisions. The task of simplifying 
thdse services and organizing them 
in Buclr a way that they readily 
reach those who. require ttien^ most 
would be. extremely • complex, but 
„the longer It is left tue rabre 
entrenched will , tlie existing bureau- 
cracies become and the mare diffi; 
cult it will be to effect any jgbaogc. 
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Out of Franco’s frying-pan . . . 
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The enormous interest pVovoked 
-iii-nuiii) Europe by ilia Spanish Civil 
War was on the wane Iona before 
’ tlint conflict came to un cud. it was 
' not .fuse that the last fire-til romamic 
■ cause was anything but romantic in 
i irs final singes, but rather that, 
f growing fears of world war began 
•" tu crowd Spain out of the front 
pages. It Is hardly surprising that 
in 1939, and indeed subsequently, 
I-’uropc had neither time nor pity 
for Spain's defeated Republicans. In 
the maelstrom of human suffering 
engendered by the world tvnr, the 
' bedraggled Spaniards became just 
mother set of victims. Nevertheless, 
their story is sufficiently charac- 
1 terized by tragedy and heroism to 
deserve the attention of non-Spanish 
audiences. 

The first flood of refugees from 
Spain began in 1937, as (he northern 
provinces fell to the Francnisis. The 
hostile reception that awaited them 
w ah nothing by comparison with the 
fare awaiting those who jimmied the 
roads tn France after the fall of 
Catalonia in December 1938. In 
appalling weather, the sick and the 
wounded, the aged and children, 
strafed by Nationalist aircraft, their 
retreat covered by Republican 
suicide squads, made (heir painful 
progress northwards. After the most 
humiliating treatment imaginable nt 
rhe French frontier, rhev were In- 
terned on the beaches of the villages 
of Argolds-sur-mcr, ColUure, Port 
-Vendres and St Cyprian. There was 
little in the way of medical sup- 
plies, food, clothing or fuel. While 1 
tho Flench rightist press railed 


agninst the Spaniards, dysentery, 

I pneumonia, tuberculosis, conjunct'!-' 
vitis and even leprosy took their toll 
1 of the ctnnps. The authorities 
treated the refugees appallingly, 
partly hi the hope of forcing them 
tn reiurn to Spain imd partly with- 
the intent inn nf buying Franco's 
iieiiir.il iiy in the coming war. 

Conditions improved only after 
the French realized that the wur- 
hnrdeiicd anti-fascist Spaniards were 
a useful resource. Even so, improve- 
ment was sinw. Throughout 1939, 
there were cases nf forced repatria- 
tion and refugees known (o have be- 
longed to the hwonumniud llvifio.de, 
to tile Spanish Communist Parly or 
to the aitmchn-syiulicnlist CNT were i 
sent to punishment camps like the : 
fortress of Le Verne t, sn chillingly i 
described in Arrimr Kocstlci's Scum 
of ihc liiiii/l. Nevcrihelr.s, ivhi-it 
war l>n»ke nut, the Spaniards 
flocked iixu i he I- reach force .s, glud 
tn exchange the camps fur u chanco 
tn take up arms agninst the fascists. 
At the Narvik holding, 1,200 of the 
French contingent of 3,000 were 
Spaniards. Nine hundred ol' them 
were killed in that action. Another 
20,000 Republicans fought in 
Northern France. Fewer than 2,000 
reached England, over 5,000 were 
killed and the remainder were cap- 
tured by the Germans. About 10,000 • 
uf them ended up in the concei> 
trannn camp at Mautluusojt where 
all but 2,000 died. 

The largo majority of the Spanish 
exiles, however, spent the early part 
of the war in labour battalions and 
many of them were quick ta join 
the Resistance. The prom induce 
that they attained is witnessed by 
street names in hundreds of French 
villages. In addition, many Republi- 
cans who had joined the French 
Foreign Legion in 1939 became part 
of General Loclerc's 2nd Armoured 
Division. So it was that the first 
tanks to roll into Paris in August, 
1944, flew the Spanish Republican 
tricolour and Gore names like 
Guadalajara, Tcruel, Madrid and 
Ebro. 

Hepond Death and Exile Is tho 
first book-length attempt to 
cltronielo in English tbe terrible 
experiences of tho Republicans in 
exile. For that reason, and for the 
deep sympathy with which Louis 
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Stein tells their story, the work is 
to he welcomed. Readers with access 
to the licit bibliography in Spanish 
generated by the subject will, how- 
ever, want to qualify the welcome. 
To begin with, there is a certain 
amount of material here which will 
bo familiar to renders of the pioneer 
works in the field, David Wingeutc 
Pike's Fite Viet is ! Los repuhlieunns 
espnfi files refu^imfo* an Froncia, 
and Antonin Viiunova's Lns olvidti- 
ilo$ : los Cxiludns eapaiialcfi cm lu 
seguiuht guava mumlitil, bath 
issued in Paris in 1969 bv the exiled 
Spanish house, Rticdo Ihoricu. 
Sruiu’.s debt to Pike in part ieuliir is 
considerable. ] n drawing on Pike’s 
wide rcsourcli Into l-rench local 
newspapers and material from vbu 
camps, he selects for quotation some 
nf the some passages chosen by bis 
prcikvc-iTnr. Such reliance on Pike 
can he misleading fur ilu>*e wlm do 
not have a copy uf Fite Victie! to 
build. -For instance, n mi.sivailing uf 
a cryptic fnninntc by Pike leads 
Sic In to nitrilmte to the right-wing 
I.c Journal do Tmi/mise an article 
by the leftist Louis Giiillnux actually 
published in Li t Tvihimc ties Pcuplcs. 
Similarly, rhe intri^uiu^ statement 
that the offices of a Span is li Repub- 
lican organization were "registered ” 
turns out, after consulting Pike, to 
mean tbnt they were searched 
(“ registradas "). 

Stein's strength Is his use of 
local archives in Southern France 
ta illuminate tlte administrative mid 
economic problems caused by tho 
refugee problem. In contrast, lie is 
rather snaky on the Spanish back- 
ground to his story. This is appar- 
ent in bis flimsy introduction to 
Spain before 1939. More im- 
portantly, It leads to factual errors 
such us that which has Manuel 
Azaiia still leading the Izqulerda 
Republican a three years after his 
death. Mare remarkable is his 
descriiuioit of the strikes in Bilbao 
ill 1947 anti in Barcelona in 1951 
as “ guerrilla operations ”. Not only 
were those strikes a spontaneous 
response to economic hardship, but 
tltcy also huppeu to Imva taken 
place in areas where the guerrilla 
movement was notoriously weak 
and, in the latter ease, after the 
main bulk of tho fiuem*J!/ci a 05 bad 
been evacuated. 

Tu fact, such slips are partly the 
result of the fact that only a qiiartor 
of this short book is devoted to tho 
lust ton years of tho period covered, 
tn cousequoace. Stein's treat munt nC 
tho Kuloldoscoplc complexity of anti- 
Franco politics Is somowliut cursory. 
This la a pity given the fnr-i caching 
consequences of the fa II lire to over- 
throw the dictatorship, Disingenu- 
ously declaring that if the Spanish 
people ronily wanted democracy they 
would hove seized It, tho Western 


powers dished the Second Republic 
in the 19-IOs, us in the 1930s, by a 
policy uf non-imcrvettii'.in. More- 
over, their insistence on a cent re- 
right orientation tn post -Franco 
Spain irrevocably divided thu 
Republican left over the issue of 
rapprocliLMUctit with i>t*l while 
Catholic and monarchist enemies in 
search of the necessary conservative 
front-. Accordingly, despite tins 
hemic efforts of Spaniards in the 
world war, l-Tunco survived and tho 
Republican government -in-ox il«- 

be cunie a futile and farcical body 
operating out nf two liny rooms in 
Paris, ever more dixoi'ivd from 
reality. Stein makes use of the two 
fullest ncromiis of t lull proi-e:: .Jose 
Maria del Valle’s l.os_ iiisiiliirtmu-s 
ilc in Republicu vspaiiuLt vn « 
mid JosA llniTus's Politicos do tos 
i wiliolns c.-tpoiio/iw. Mult puhl'-du-d 
hy P. iiclo IhCrini in I’l'M. Here 
a'l.iin. as f.ir ihc earlier period, 
Stein's commitment to lolling i hi-: 
tragic story to an llnglu.b-spcakiiig 
audience renders a service in 
readers who huve no Spanish. 

. However, the ii in it at ions nf so 
short. an overview of this laby- 
rinthine drama are starkly con- 
trasted by the intense illumiiiatinn 
of Jorge Sempriut's memoir. Tie 
lias described Quel haw tiinnmchc ! 
in private ns ** aumlier episode in 
my interminable mi to biography 
but it is mtirh more than that. Cer- 
tainly Seinpn'm Is obsessed with 
himself but, as this hitter, emu- 
tiounl, and beautifully writ ten honk 
reminds us, Itis terrible life story 
provides ample justification. At a 
young innti. he fought in the French 
Resistance with the no mi tie gitcuv 
of GArni'i! Sorel, was captured and 
sent to Ruc.hemvnld. In the 1050 k, 
lie played a key role in the iinii- 
Ftaucu struggle inside Spain us a 
Communist Party organizer using 
the mime Federico Stincliez. Ex- 
pelled from rho Spanish party in 
1965 for questioning its rigidity, lie 
devoted himself to literature ami 
the cinema. It wti.s only after the 
reestablishment of democracy in 
Sjialn that lie broke a self-imposed 
silence to take up the fight against 
Stalinism within the PCI 7 .. 

In a real sense, Sumpruit's life 
lutB boon a mict'ocmon ttf the ant i- 
Frnnro experience : exile, tile 

Resist mice, the camp-*, tin- Cum- 
miinist Pttriv tunl fimil disillusion- 
mum with tho veiled nuthoritarinn- 
ism of Santiago Ciuiilln. I!y playing 
off the memmlufi of .huge Scmpiuu, 
Gdrurd Sorel- and Fedcili'ti HAm-luv., 
Duel hem tlimanchf! I nroviilui a 
fragmented hut ultimately convinc- 
ing portrait nf thur experience. Ills 
purpose is, however, inure intricate. 
In earlier honks, he drew upon 
memories of tho two crucial periods 
of his Jits : the Resistauco uml 
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In his book The Survivor , Terence 
des Pres has written of the need 
mid will to "bear witness " on the 

& ol -people 1 who 1 survived the 
camps. Heinz Hcger’s telling 
of tho story of. ah anonymous homo- 
sexual survivor In The Men with the 
Pink Triangle Is a moving oxs tuple 
of such witnessing. Up until re- 
cently, little has been heard or 
known, about the persecution of 
homosexuals in the Nazi concentra- 
tion camps. Understandably, given 
the centrality of sntUamitfsm to 
Hitler's ideology and the murder of 
tlie sU million, the main fcpricentft- 
non in studies of the holocaust hai 
been Upon Jewish victims. ■ But 
perhsps up to six million " others M 
died at the hands of the Nazis 
through being starved arid' worked 
to death, shot or gassed along with 
Jews. These were communists and 
other politic*! prisoners, slave 
•labourers, gypsies. Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses and asoclals who were pro- 
dominantly mule homosexuals. 

Accounts, by, hpknoqexuat Vitriols' 
hove been , . almost nonexistent 
because there were few {jurvivqr* 
and , because of fear, by those sur- 


vivors of further persecution If fliey 
identified thetmelvos as homo- 
sexuals- The .gay libortuiun move- 
ment. in helpAtR to create a mare 
enlightened public, has begun to 
chanfie the situation. German 
scholars such os RUdigar Lautniann 
have begun to publish analyses of 
Nazi policies towards sexual 
deviants. In addition, Wost German 
television is planning a programme 
on the subjoct and has asked vic- 
tims to come forth with their stortos. 
Moreover, the success in both Lon- 
don and Now York of Martin 
Sherman’s play, Dent, is a further 
Indication of the public's growing 
receptivity to information about 
Nazi, persecution of. homosexuals. 
The ' long silence surrounding the 
subject at last seems to be ending. 


When it was originally published 
In Germany In 1972, The Men with 
the Pink Triangle (a reference to 

• 1 ..I ■ .... «... 


tho Identifying insignia worn by 
homosexual inmates) was ono uf the 
first voices to attempt to break that 
silence. It is the simple, at times 
almost naive, account of a man who 
was only twenty-two-ycars-old at the 
time of his . arrest in his native 
Vienna, His i« the aU-too-familiar 
eat* of- privation, starvation and tor- 
tura we hava come to expect from 
camp survivors. What Is added is 
the information that homosexuals in 
the camps were often despised and 
abused by other inmates. The men 
who wore the pink triangles were 
at tho very lowest level of the camp 
> hierarchy. The camp* were for 
homos oxaals a k‘m<f 0 f hideous 
, duplication and : Inhtoblflcarlmt of 
the oppression of society m general, 
rfeuiz Hcr fir’s subject owed his suf- 
jivol largely to. hfg. vomH and 
beamy, H>* life was saved by capos 
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(19671 ; hi, time « S a*S Sj? 
CtmtmtmiHt m*em in l,i dlllT 
wort tid Human Morcader nfe 
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m i 1 11 aiiry u, a Ciniiniunisje di 
w, . ,l > i tem separately, Nm/.? 
spn etl by Ills leadings of SolzfiJv 

syn and Sl.tili.niov.WJBS 

by liw »wn Intttrness ut the 
■'f I,L- lulng, 

ex|HM ientes tiifiatlier in ±3 
obl(><|iiy. 

Smupn'm is not so naive u m 
innki- II direct Identification 5 
Nazism uml i-uviut Cmnnuinisra, 
i Ik- Invi-iJ. i.f'iiK-iiioiy innJce the is- 
plicutnm cieur. Suiiic conuades ii 
Luc ben iviiut wl-iu later victims a 
ihe iHiir.e.H. Jr.‘;ef Frank died after 
ibe Si .m sliy trials ; Lndhlav Holdoi 
survived after years of imprisM. 
itteni. OiluTs, lil'.e the German Com- 
mini I ms Willi Seifert and Herbert 
U'eidlu h, were important figures in 
tlie DDR’s xtntu ii ilice. If rhe cod- 
uex inn between the moral degradi- 
timi belli n ■! i lio Nazi camps' and the 
Soviet filling were not sufficiently 
cliv.tr, the pitiful efforts of the 
Frencli Communist Party to ewujt 
t be Russian camps have made it m. 
It is with i he ;iir of one who kMni 
that Scnipriiu categorizes ih 
French Cnnuiuiuists ns "sans dome 
Its plus snts, Im plus liypocrilM n 
It's plus sinistre-s tie toils ks mau- 
ls, es 

l T or till tlie plain miking, this is 
mu a rabid anii-Comniunist tract; 
it is also a subtle examination tt 
tlu* nut lire uf iiiunury. In the Auto- 
hingrdfiit , Seiiipnin treated memtu] 
us u .series nf Hu.ssi.ui dolls, ud 
one upcniiii: up lo reveal inothrr. 
Nnw lie treats it as a number ri 
whirlifiips reeol viua around the 
xatno axis—" ce putniit do dlmuub 
de nierde This One Dau in the 
l.ifu of I'ctlorico Sdnchez Is « Sub- 
day in line December 1944. in 
H lie licit wu hi. A beautiful winter d» 
nit which the whito stlllneu cr 
Filers berg hilt, where wtfm 

walked with Fckermann, is «t«; 


rupted oniv by ihc ihizl coUnmrf 
smoke ilsiou from the canipcrtn* 
tori uni mid ny the news on hlaaeri 


radios .lint 'the Briilsh wv J* 
iTii'.hiiiK the Crook loft- bhemonM 
of iii ut day m o coiinior-iioinleil wj® 
memories of later 
t-ump rnmi ades, (.indiiully the sum* 
of mm-mUtMitce build up n i , 
pin uro of the iraiiiiiion of the a®| 

tweniv oiii* yti.ir-old i cvuluilnnary ot 

I'J-II into iiio embittered novo11st« 
l'J«a. Ami itlnmi with tho JJJ 
re vela, huts Sempnm Rives nw« 
iusifilit into ilia .r.iRodv of “J 
Rtv.iiiUli ttepuhllsiut exile than i 
tvliulu library of ucadentlc sludifl*- 


who found him oiiractiv* «nd ijj 
id in food and protection in wwV 
for his sexual favours. 

llcgcr thus filvos us * viw dil«| 
ent from tho conventional one * 
survival and resistance in IM ' 

It is well known that the SS 
criminals os capos to run jhe c« P 
for them— criminals n° le jL (heir 
their brutality nod 
“ loyalty "to rh y e SS It n tigfgl 
assumed that the c b* e [ IB k!,i hope 
camp resistance and 
for survival tor inmates 
control away fnm tho ^\. 

Since communists and atom v« 
cols usually led the 
wero tho * , oi«3ccmeo.s # rotn 

crlihinals. However, tv* " ^.j mi- 
ll eg or that not only «* re * but 
nai capos not «M^*? rwl fl ^ s b had a niec h 
that humuicxuai prisoners h 
to fear from a transfer tb . 

Communists had com* w snar^ tJ 
Nazi evaluation of homos a 
deviant and degenerate . » a|U j 

eluded (hern from tbw. 
woro indifferent to *hew ^ 
Homosexuals were t*w«fSh mw* 
to identify rheir lntcre*u m 
of actual criminals, and this ^ 
affected both (heir behavio r 
comps and the ***& ' 

viewed by ptbers. Dn , 

Let us hone that Heger * ^ by 
will be confirmed «*d ' *"■ irW 1 
the stories * of other i ij „ 
cncoUrU^d Bnd ■ afli 

come forth by its BfifSud* “ 1 ? |, 
perhaps, too. the «*»<*«" £ f?el J.9 
m He/er s boob •*2L n# S W d ,!“* 

: can At. Ifcat; aaf®*y . . pifih 
ddonymfiy. Thf ^^Lmirably' 11 *. 11 ?' 

Triangle; Mi been < rabV bn ef, 

David -Eemba^h. „ , '">i 

•' u- :r-ir t\* * •• •' 


Invasion of the intellectuals IPS 


STUART MACINTYttli : 

286PP- Cambridge Univeisity I*rcsa. 
OB?' 22621 X 

Thk book is about a dog that failed 
L bark in tho night— nr at any 
to bite. After the Russian 
Revolution, marxism spread rapidly 
among tlie Emopean wurktiig class 
B n! radical intelligentsia. But in 
Britain its following reuiautcd 
mnteiiously small. . F.iirlmsiattic 
euemota by Coimmimsts to take 
IlSrW split or affiliate to 
"ubm.r o. rl, a TUC gained little 
support. A decade after the fm»u ; 
datum of the Communist Party ot 
Great Britain in 1920 there were 
barely two * n d a half thousand 
cardholders— and most of these 
were drawn from the ranks of tlie 
industrially impotent unemployed. 
Niir was there much Influence on 
ideas. In the words of Maurice 
Dobb, marxism “ placed _ no appre- 
ciable Imprint on intollectual 
thought,, for the mot! part was 
noticed scarcely enough to lie imder- 
SWod'V; ' 

What is the explsmniion ? Tli*f»e 
ace familiar economic uml poltiicul 
tca-uuts: the shiinu fnlluwinit tue 
post-war buom, ii**' Mmigili ot 

par I i amen i ary li .uii lions ml *\ M- 
Stuart . Mac mi. vn? meiUinns t|u;;o 
but Is iiQt primarily cmuwned with 
diem. He looks, iiisie.ui, im.i iiio 
temple of llfili-li maixlsm itudi ; 
and concludes thni inarxI.Mit nuMht 
hive played u bigger part in our 
Hilary and cultuiv if it li.nl m»t 
become isolated frniti tbe wnikm-t 
class, and allmved it self to bo h-d 
into a sterile f«u imilism. In re.tchiiij 
this conchisiun he surveys a wide 
rauge of m.u-xisi uml oilier soci.ijiu 
literature. His sclnil.ir.shii* n mi- 
preulve. his evidnteq fiiscinating, 
andlihiiiBiHhis .in- nflen sinirp. flat 
much oi b?> .ugimu-m is ln>i wo- 
twines in be cuin-im ing. ami ibero 
are some tlunuermts nutfiisimts 
along i hu way. 

Maeintyre begins hy charting new 
(frriiory with «i Nt-ii.siiivu aciuiiut 
flf a movonu-m uf Marxist ** auto- 
didicH r * — -prole* .iri.m seif -ini pro vet s 
hho owed noil) i iii- in uni ver-.il ios 
or bourgeois imi-lieeiuuls — hi-fnii? 
*he First Wm Id War. This inoye- 
™ont i had many able and «»<• 
[ingiiislieii pniilia-is. One w.is .f. T\ 
^rpliy, a leading Communist in 
•ne 1920s, wlm used n st retell in 
Prison ut mill Conrad and 
Macaulay : numiiL-r was the fncitii y 
Wrkor Hairy Onekii, later iccre- 
Ur V. °f the imirxist Sncinl Demo- 
critic Fedcratiuii, who tmiglit him- 

wl f , uc b fn order to vend Cajuiul. 
"n*t Hie mi i iid id uc is had in ami- 
“Wjj was a manual ncciipatioiu a 
i If* °« form id SL'imnliixt, ninj a 
““ire to umk-rsinnd the woihl >« 
to traitsfnrni it. 

> , Butcdidacts often Zciu;slir 
ncmieives in priv.ue, or by read- 
°ks between shifts at the 
watt-bench or pitfuce. Their iquvv- 
fa- Rave rise to a dortiaud 

*:' *"*« education nf a mote ovga- 
S ktnd. After the foundation of 
H" 1 Hull in 1899, sclf-fiiwiuing 
&l(T r cn !' t *K c s began io spring up 
count i y, entering for a 
discovered desire for know- 
pmnng ri»e wurkiug class 
ih» u . U ' h,,r P Political edge. 
C( , n .. hc - V *l«y of these marxism; 

»I.p c 2 c, “ ,c,nics . UkHS ar *! ,u 

'X. n, ‘W War and in its 
JSSS? 1 ® af'‘Tiuiith, as industrial 
•ij.M l< ? r «*ched a peak nf intc-n- 
E'J". 1920 there were forty-six 
iqw*? *R London aiune, and hy 
Coll!ii„f Nmnuial Crniut-il of Ltdmur 
wonts 65 ' Was c * a,,w * n »l 12,(K1U t-nml- 

ted^iS } vcre fev; fm mully edtaa- 
ioinnH ur f M ' Students eithor 
tizni I2 8CI ,wp * n Underlet t discus- 

inrelliJi, lilu ^ht by “ worker- 
Z'^K- ■ lhu ■‘Ubject-maitfli 
tomhir. 0 J 1<?d ~ li,du,lr,al unionism 
caSSS W1 i h marxism, Darwin 
taS d u wl .'> Gibbnn, The Com- 
Wi£i ' n /l ' Mo witfc Uietrgen's 
This. . °f Philosophy. 

fluihentu k*! Macintyrc, was the 
1wnt!S&5f ,e i^ £ British marxism—, 
6^, 0, Muf D ^ L lo 5*!» • undirected and 
d«si ** was working 

; vir *iiinonf ? proletarian en- 

1 bourgeois Influ- 

■ wjSsr^ 

caino *fter the 

; ; . ;v*iry ftvc&iz it 


By Ben Pimlott 

marxism ainniig the winking cbm 
abroad, mid it s upparciit roluvance 
at home, th.it encouraged middle- 
class ratlicals to take it up, and 
eventually in change its nature, The 
first recruits were u»n young and 
politically unformed to do much 
harm. Often, their contact with tbe 
movement was no more than u brief 
flirtation. The swift departure From 
the newly founded Cotmuuuiit 
Party of intellectuals like Francis 
McyncH and Raymond Pnstgute 
“ indicates the uncongenial nature 
of the Party t« such middle-da** 
inlei-Iiipers am', served to seal off 
Marxism ft tun this milieu”, But.imt 
for long. During tho 1920s, Britisli 
marxism remained in tlie hands of 
a working-class leadership, in- 
fluenced by working-class ideas. 
The decisive change came after 
10.10, ' in the “Red Decade” of 
literary myth, when intellectual 
authority passed, calamitously, into 
bourgeois hands. 

Intellectuals now joined tlie Com- 
munist Party in force. Writers, 
artists mid musicians eagerly 
flocked to the people's banner. Not 
only under graduates, but their 
teachers as well, took up the cause. 
Converts tn marxism included 
G. D. H. Cole anti Harold I.askt 
aiming political thinkers, J. D. 
Bel iiul, J. B, S. Ha] (bin c uud Joseph 
Needham among physical scientists. 
Tlie a tune lutd been set at the be- 
ginning of tlie decade, before tlie 
stampede was fully under way, when 
leadership in matters nf theory 
passed from the old-stylo pro- 
letarians to the HnlHni-ti'uuied 
Indian, 1‘ulme Dun. Very quickly, 
the disriplini/s of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge replaced those of the uni- 
versity »f life. 

Hm the decline of the old au.o- 
didiicr knowledge was not just a 
pnuhici of the middle-class invasion. 
It was also n result nf suite policy. 
Sevumiwt v schooling was becoming 
more widely available, providing a 
heller cli. i nec- of fmiiiul education 
for bright .mil .null i l ions working 
class children. Ai the same time, 
new uiiituduH to adult lenrnlnfi Imd 
developed. Tho 1917 Commissions 
into lm1ustri.il Unrest h.ul railed for 
I lie p.-ovisioii of civic minimi ion to 
cmnueviut the effects of uuirxlst 
classes. The slate-bucked Worker* 
Kd lieu lio nil I Associaiiou, insirumeiit 
nf this apprmich, helped in discredit 
i iu> .in toil id. n t m i-i hods mtd intURi'tiio 
wnrkiiig-cluss siudeiits Into the 
dunlin ant nuiinnal culture. As n re- 
sult, suggests MacIntyre, "Marxism 
ceased in lie * separate proletarian 
pliuiiimieiiou, mid its proletarian 
manifest at Ions in the domain of 
iliuorv were .swamped ", 

The destruction of traditional, 
routed marxism in Britain and it* 
replacement by an approach .to 
titcoiy ihnt Imd more lo do with 
seminars and common-rooms than 
with the experience nf the working 
daxs made the Communist Party 
especially open to foreign influence 
and manipulation- 

In the curly days after 1917, some 
bad argued that the working class 
could only triumph hy asserting Its 
will *' in Russian accents . But 
there bud been ninny more marxists 
who were ready to say tllHt Lenin 
could he wrong, and in the 19Z0s 
tlie BriiMi party still made us own 
decision-,. It was Hie rise of 
tin* university 1 trained 
steeped in Soviet teachings, wfiicft 

huliied lo make sure that the 

relationship of the Com intern to 
King Street would he that of a 
inrinoi chain of command. Die 

result was the replacement of a 
lieu Tf I* v and autonomous tvorkiiiB- 
rkiv. movement with a derivative 
I.t-iiiiii-iin. inappropriate to British 
needs and foritiiiu no part of a 
national culture. Dut of Un* 
inuffLctiveness and sseryiiy, “JL-Sg 
scpuraiion of marxism from Biilisn 
proiotarian life. <;i •. ' • 

In devvlopiuR ■this 

Muciniyra looks »r Brimlt marx^t 

dogma, and ns '•■VJjJfepf' 
lit- calls •'•Labour bocialum ; rar 
those wifi, a heed 


Wtut is mud i loss dear i.« tint 
fiid decline of domestic iii.irvism 
wm an import.iiit part of this 
ciunge. " Labour Sue in I ism ” wdi 
just ii rooted in the tradition of 
sol ('-teaching ns marxism, and had 
already had u much bigger impact 
on British society. If there are no 
more J. T. Mui'pliys because of 
grammar schools und university 
grant;, there are no more Latis- 
buiys, Hendersons or Morrisons 
eithiii-. Marxism muy Imve been 
prevalent in the labour colleges, 
but there was plumy of Christian 
and ethical socialism, too. VVliat is 
pi site nted us the dentil nf a wbrking- 
class marxist culture may actually 
have been the death of k form of 
adult education which included 
Marx as one influence among many, 
in an age of socialist eclecticism. 

The author might also hove taken 
to heart Dobb's comment that 
marxism had been noticed in this 
country “scarcely enough to be 
understood” Mucin tyre argues 
that marxism whs only properly 
understood by its proletarian adher- 
ents, who could invest it with new 
life and meaning on the basis of 
cUeir own experience ; whereas the 
university men offered a purely 
“ formal’ 1 understanding, without 
die practical tempering or ivnrking- 
clasi life. There is an obvious 
parallel here with religious belief; 
the peasant in tho fields is often 
lelt'ta he capable of a truer •appre- 
ciation litnii ilia theologian. Hut 
marxism is a theory nnt u faith, ami 
ii difficult theory ai th,u. 

Tin? " worker-intellectuals " were 
remarkable men who admired Hie 
xchularship of^ Marx and Engels, 
welcomed _ !>heir conclusions, uud 
learnt their maxims off by heart. 
The populist working-class literature 
nt which Mucin tyre provides a 
fj.K mating survey reveals a belief 
in class struggle, n hatred of capful* 
ism, mid ,i no neon form ist rcvuruiice 
for Ico hoc I as He Geniiun thinkers. 
But n rustic simplification of Capitol 
an -I Price and Profit 1i.nl 

about a., iii uc Ii in do with mm.vatioii 
in poiiiicai «r ccmiomtc theory as 
p.uiiilng-hy-minibm luis wiih iiiiin- 
vatiou in urt. 

Marxism muy indeed have heen 
cut off from ihc working class in I 
Britain. But it is very difficult 
indeed In see bow ihc conversion 
of miil(Ho-clas$ radical* can have 
been a cause of this. During tho 
l920v when the (ulitmr colleges 
were flourishing und Soviet domina- 
tion was incomplete, the Communist 
Parly proved singularly iiicunublc of 
increasing its working-class base. Til 
tho 1930s, on tho other hand, when 
bourgeois intellectuals gained more i 
influence and the Comintern con- 1 
sol Ida ted its .hold, working-class I 
recruitment began to increase. It I 
was the prolific but thoroughly 
elitist Lett Book Club (which j 
MacIntyre never mentions) tint 
caused the widest dissemination of 
manxist Ideas between the wars — 1 
paving the way for the rapid expan- 
sion of British Com mini ism after 
1941. 

From this one might conclude 
that the bourgeois intellectuals, 
offering their organizational ana 
propaganda skills, did the Com- 
munist Party a service and helped 
it to extend its influence within the 
working class at a time when other 
. sources of recruitment — like the 
labour colleges— were being under- 
mined. Macintyre mourns the 
decline of working-class " marxism 
without explaining the form ft 
might have taken had it survived. 
Wo are told that tlie “ self-conscious 
isolation, of Marxism from the main- 
stream remains, a contemporary 
problem What mainstream ? A 
problem of what kind, and for 
whom? The author cannot liave.it 
both wavs. To deplore the iuflucnce 
of middle-class intellectuals bn 
marxism, and regret the lack of 
marxijrt influence on middle-class 
intellectual?, .really isn’t cricket. 
Perhaps ^.-mcans that bourgeois 
Intellectuals should show. f more 
Interest -in . p^arxis^ ideas, without 


3 EJ canonical analysis, it is w- 

fremVv *«n d “" e -;„P„ e T'ifl 

ahnws a fine appreciation of aoc 
trinal subtlety and -nuance, mid 

unravel* the "^SlJrS^Si 
the literature with gt®**. sk 1 * 1, 
best chapters, howover^are on rim 
autodidact -tradition lUeH, *5. iHlv 

^ n, iV well made that the decline 
Sf che labour colle«es a nd the -rise 
if «ate education transf orme d Jhe 
nature of working?!*** leaderjWp 
•in this country- 


Change And Tradition In Rural Eng- 
land (29 1pp. Cambridge University 
Press. £10.50. .0 521 22S46 9) is 
..an anthology of. writings on country 
life chosen and edited by Denys 
Thorapson.i : Among the authors in- 
cluded are Wordswprth,. Cobbuir, 
Jefferies, Sturt,:. Hardy, Hudson and 
• Flora Tliompaon. 
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■C5.5U 0 00 2 It* 208 .1 Full colour 
throughout 

Airliners 

Robert Wall 
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A 1 ready publ ished 
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Bedside Golf 
An Anthology 

Cartoon'. l»y Dill 
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golfers’ Yorkshire Sports 
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E.W. Swanton 

Barclays World of 
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‘Superb , , , informative, 
enlightenment ana pleasure await 
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Michael Kennedy, Daily Telegraph 
f 18.00 000 2163497 
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The Travels and Adventures 
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Solo 

1 It V t inch j roHiiugly fad and 
gripping v an: from a roMpu/shety 
readable storyteller . , . beyond 
Criticism ' Graham Lord, Sunday 
Express 

£1.95 0002221160 

Sidney Sheldon 

Rage of Angels 

'You will luve it ‘ Hilary Biilcy, 
Guardian 

£6.50 0 00 22236X9 

Hammond Innes 

Solomons Seal 

‘Hammond hues must now be ’ 
recognised as Great Britain 's leading 
adventure novelist ' Martin Seymour- 
Smith, Financial Times 
£6.50 000 222395 5 

Alistair MacLean 
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Sunday Times 
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All toge there now 


By David Bindman 


XU lit PHILLIPS : 

A IlununuciiC 
A 'JVcnu-’d Victorina Novel 
llOr'np. Thames and Hudson. £12. 

0 31 IU Q9146 3 

A recent reviewer In rlio. TLS 
qtrnLcd a flippant remark to, die 
effect (km R. B. Kitaj was a painter 
fur t lie I’liD crowd, the implication 
being that his work was not only 
intellectually demanding but also 


are made io lake on new niCiiiimRs: 
“ men . . . lounging in deep arm- 
chairs or nn sofas, and ploying 
impertinently with her knick- 
knacks, while she lounged also." 

All ho ugh full of random jokes 
ami episodes, the book docs have vi 
kind uf cuhercn cc, even .snmethiug 
like a plot with recognizable char- 
acters who achieve a certain degree 
of self-knowledge l\v the end. The 
nntlior is represented hy hill logo, 
whp is able to enter the story when- 
ever the words " together " or 
" altogether” appear in the Mullock 
text. Togo is a Chiiidiiicsqiie fig-mo 
depicted ns n shifting aninchniri 
silane tv'll n lives, in (icnrgc Molly’s 


icq uired the spectator to caich ilu? .definition, n distinctly Tniiwpontlne 
multi furious references within each life in Som-li London in a room with 


painting. Kitaj was one nf n num- 
ber, of aitists emerging in iJto 1960s 
win required that texts and ideas 
be (irouglf literally to die surface 
of their paintings, and who .showed 
ah intereA in scholarly procedures, 
it is no surprise, therefore, rhHt a' 
recem article in the Burlington 
Magazine should have discussed the 
sources of some of Kicuj’s 1960s 
paintings, many of which derive 
from articles in the Joirranf of the 
Werhurg and Couruiuid Institutes. 
Joe Tilson and Tom Phillips have 
also attracted a certain uinount of 


life in Smith London in a room with 
flowery wall porter and a peJmilliste 
rug on du* flour. He suffers the 
in mi d.i no tonne ms nf lift.- in ,i si. lie 
of a lino.' u perpetual dismay, liu-i he 
has a picture window through which 
lie con see imu-.'e, and he dreams 
of sexual bliss with the mysterious 
Irma tunlike tnge, who is entirely 
a creation uf the nr list, she Is based 


fisted by the quivering figure of 
toge, who appears occasionally in 
his most Transpontine aspect aiming 
such friends as led wink, eve runt, 
ul T chink, and Mrs Morn spot. 

Toge worries iiiccssniiily ahniit 
art and his role nf creator, wonder- 
ing what kind or art lie should lx-' 
producing and whether he is any 
good after all. Hu laments his 
“broken dream of art", hut he still 
remains faithful to his muse, crying 
piteously in his despair “your 
image I cannot get rid uf it", amt 
“Ah Irni.i, paper my mind Inna 1 ” 
Togc's metaphysical torment is not 
shared by the 'other male character, 
Grenville, the hero uf A Human 
Document and the original Irma's 
lover. His presence In A Hwmnnent 
js shadowv. He seems to stand for 
philiMiniMii in all ii-s forms, .siinie- 
liiiics England herself with her 
.“airs and graces in the halls of 
foreboding He is fashionable. 


“ lorn *’ or ** In ", who pnal.iims by 
contrast his tear ui success, lead- 
ing one lu guess dial I lie sc pages 
were i-umplutud about 19/0 when 
Phillips was beginning in make a 
rupululinit: “you are up, ynu will 
riinie down lie is now aware I h it 
“art 1 is 1 open to low whisper-work 
of 1111 * 11 ", and that to ho the centre 
of aiiL-nlioii ui your own private 
view is just us lonely us living oil 
the fringe of die crowd. It is- nni (lie 
I oust of the ironies of die artist's 
life that success should prompt 
deeper forebodings duui failure, mid 
lh.it lie should look hark with such 
nostalgia to his first adolescent inti- 
mations of die muse, to his lime at 
Oxford where he read I’.nglish and 
“ began to rend hooks of meaning ’’ 
and to the Camberwell School of 
Art where he “ always felt one day 
( could draw a little well-worn 
fuel 

The verbal structure of die hook 


smooth and self-confident : ni ease j* perhaps more compelling titan 


nt private views where, unlike toge. 
he does not suffer from “ mind 
blankness amongst .strangers *\ Toge 


scholarly interest (or the snme the ever-pninfnl but intermittent Iv 


on Irma Scliilixzi, the heroine of can be seen, then, ns representing 
Mai lock’s navel 1 . This affair fol- the Night Thoughts of a London 
lows an uncertain course, and, as the ar,lst m the late 19G0s, finding an 
artist tells us elsewhere, is meant uneasy place in the art world among 
to typify the Neoplatonic Progress the & ,Q ssy temptations of fashion, 
of Love ; in this case it stands for Toge’s tenor voice, and the 
the ever-pninfnl but intermittent Iv operatic analogy is particularly apt 
ecstatic relationship between the here, is occasionally cut in by die 
artist and his muse. This elevated richer baritone of the artist himself, 


reason : in contrast to more con- ecstatic relationship between the here, is occasionally cur in by the there ore frequent references to 

si&icnt.y painterly na inters, they artist and his muse. This elevated richer baritone of the artist himself, the importance of music in 

f MCseiit scholars -tyitfi <problemci. of theme is, however, consistently du- appealing in iiis own person as Phillips's art nt the time. This 

nterpretaiion and moke them feel 
less shut out by contemporary 

Sa-rsi ims The book of the script of the film of . . : 

with tS die ° i m d I e c 1 1 n V ' ^ bnc k I’ni 1 11 d " r " ’ " r — -- - 1 — of Wilson sitting in a chair. He of cinematic sequences. Yet, at the 

IX etSK m-e tn full,,... 'each iclvii'iu-p n T .* » s *l'l Up with tile lie dulfClur .same time, die hunk insists nil its 

tlirnueli' ur tint ilio irt-liistni ic il PctW 1/CYYlS and is imswcrlng questions. stums as n self-iolilained |»rnso- 

m«l nd is coi (• I o J UK urii ice _1 Cm to die Russian agent ns he fiction. 

of i )i nil- work Their dins am nor- « ■ ■ » » ■■■— r** ! ■ roads the question* from a many- The effect, emulating the sun- 

hanV be*i under stood in Ictius lluh KUNN ETU GANGEMt : lisl - Cut buck to Wilson pused nbjcetiviiy of the camera, is 

of n i-uiuc '.n of the consd iu! V u« mi n , Mn i nr i>i| A . as lie answers each one. L'loscups a neutral and detached mirnitive 

nummim J of nafot i tic hv Inlorccplor Pilot uf his face as he ..nswers die virtually devoid of audmrial judg- 

such artist* ns those £hn ex¥i hired 127pp. Marion Boyars. £3.95. mue ffif^f'-nnlhf T? ° r "' i 0, '“ l 

recently in John Hovland’s Itawrnrit 0 /,4;5 2699 1 sc ? l,ai s0,,,e 01 1,10,11 urtf P° |U1 - of dramatizing diameter-, m such a 

Anminl, and of a ilusirc to cnojicrnro ■ ■■ ■ ' .. . ... wtiv as in win or repel our sym- 

other modes of discourse, in , Film-sceitmiu ? (lr nnvoli- t,un > w 1 mla mu ' cl ,oaaS 1 hko a | ,allu ^.« tl,c ,m,st Eminem. « hms 

that distAM-sccmiiii! decade tlio ”*!■ ’ * scoit.u to i* Ur nntcti- cross petween a .scenario and a film- Intusell are nccuMinial ieiit.uk* like: 

\9C0j we find among some artists oxsctlY^d^ ' wlllSJ r4ww t: ’ ■wsl “The Cuimtuiiulcr will Uu junliavud 

itrt intense interost in literary Kenioth^ scenarios, there Is virtually no very favorably, more ; sn than I'm- 

CNuerimems, and uu mil bit Ion to ,,,,,,,,, iT..? dlubiguo : hut unlike most rexutiius. fes*ur Miller or the Kussi.m M.imr 

make ivorks. uf art ulnVIi form a '.'i* . J ,» K ’ diuie is an aliiiiidanre of srenurio- m even Wilsim bimseli.” Wluiv.i-. a 

unity n«t of diversity and frag- /, { h e * 'l ol 'it »« nshf ^l.c i u-o Ju flc' i,,fftV , , ' u ‘ 5 ? 11 ’ T hc film mmlil flesh mn tin* skvlttltni 

menial inn. In some anas this meant j " iJlS l i, usuM wut muy ‘ l ? L ; rif<,r >‘ ,, I *' Si ! ul \" ,,s l ,lro 1,1 Jl11 <»-uinemi keeps 

a rc susen ut ion of the idea id .... ‘ .. . ' 'i . . i . .' . 'i' ' ^ ' «« 'he cumhtion of film »n the sense cvcrytliinn ptnutl down i«» the hunv. 

Qilifliic decorum, in the sense that r s , m e 1 -il- nr U n « i i ii v .Z 11 reiinuncu* normal ficilunul Kven sn, Id* exercise In iiibnmulisnt 

these artists were mice again pro- .< - h, , . ,hc e \ i iv no sinr k i !■ ^ if iwhnmwwi anil adopts u cinvmmic proves to he nil vxirnoi ilinary 
Pared to adapt their approach to m’. r uil vo mi in/l wo rkc n u .r.l n »«? <Ie J«r«*Bnt.illoii. l or tine stimulus to the visual liiianmallnii. 

difffc-ruu: mod os. ...id to, a* it were, JUd^dlSSJSn TVS XS uf i? * lh . e ” vc n,al " l» w " ro \ Vhu ^ u,U V. is , 

isir.t; in iniiiL* Ilian voice. Afohi RiVldiSiril Li ^ rKniikscem l,,ln n , ,wlnl ,,f l l 1 h, l n 1,1,1 r.msi.iui hi* 

•in,™ nuosiinn or modr is ni iVo.iiniwi i.» he flf, y sh, » 11 si'Ctinns, averaging little own film show. Hits process minis* 

ulgrly inipnrtant for Tom Phillips, terms If it* techniques uttd Uteoruti- * wn Ah hough in a i greater nr lesser ik-leiit with all 

anti 'tn confirm this 'tve need onlv cal implications than of it* c&ntetit this doC-snoi cm respond to the .shot- fiction: each of un piolcrts 11110110 * 

/IcnWir.t f Til to Gnfin-rvl wliirl* iri/iilc ill/* Fm-t ihal ii< uililivi mnran,< line SCflpI, It IS it HUfUlistlC equivalent lllilkcx it till l Cl flSStl till Oil lllu 


theme is, however, consist duly du- appearing in iiis own person »s 


the visual; none the less the use 
of co laur and painter ly imagery 
contribute immeasurably to its 
effect. The rivers joining the type 
fonn striking patterns which 
resemble or evoke musical notation 
and .sound. Fragments of ,-t 
Mnmmmme were used during its 
composition to make a visual score 
for an opera railed Irnm, ami 
there ore frequent references to 
the importance of music in 
Phillips's art nt the time. This 


The book of the script of the film of . . ; 


By Peter Lewis 

Kl<NN ETU GANGEMl: 

The Interceptor Pilot 
127pp. Murinn Boyars. 13.93. 


or Wilson sitting in a chair. He of cinematic sequence*. Yel, at (he 
is all sei up with the lie dutuctur .same time, the hunk insists nil its 
nnd is answering questions. .status as a self-cam ained prose- 


run! is answering questions. 

Gut to the Russian ugunt ns he 
icuds the questions front a muiiy- 
ptigcd list. Cut hack to Wilson 
ns lie answers each ouo. I.'loseups 
uf Ids face »s he answers the 
mute important questions-. We 
see that sonic of tlicm me politi- 
cal. 

(hut genii's novel reads like a 


fiction. 

The effect, emu lu ling the .sup- 
posed objectivity of the camera, is 
a neutral and detached naira live 
viitually devoid nf Jiulmriul judg- 
ment nr moral walnut ion. Instead 
of di.iniati/.iiig diameter-, in such a 
way as to win or repel our sym- 
pathies, the must l out |ir ilti allow* 


.If "V;/ I u" , » i:.” - »« ^ Condition «f film in the sense 


„ ..f - «_ i m»»i ui»ii iimi 111 an iiimaiiiii wuv, 

mti-fi. dirnrum ihi ,h-l! H,,d 1,5 rt, « | h UllltllOVela 

J?.!/!'* 1 1 !° l !.' 1 *'f sn me French riuuoeuux riunim- 

thesL ,n 1 ist* wtie <>ni.e again pic- civi'S : hut the extrento .stark ness of 

differ i.V- 1 ,n wi 1 !! f , 1 >J *- , ac 1 1 t0 >'* uuiiutivu method works toward 
‘i, ,.. > 1 , " wcre » «ndi different from Htoso of, say, 

plrq, in miii l Ilian mice. Aluln Rohhu-Cirillet. The bank seem* 

Tit a quest ion of mode is put tie* tn demand to he discussed more in 
olgrly important for Tom Phillips, terms of its techniques uud llteoruti- 
and to confirm this we need only cal implicaiiuns tlmn of its cAutcm, 


olgrly important for Tom Phillips, lurnis fif Its techniques uud llteoruti- Y,u { | ics 1 m r m. :'' m..I i 

and to confirm tins we need only cal implications tlmn of its cbm cm, Li ! in 0 !.,,, lu,,. n f , Imwinll 

corn pa re his large 1971 painting hul it U Important not to overlook S| 1 , “J 11 f,iiL 

Ihmchiit CTuto GnfioryJ, "wliich treats the fact that its subject mntior has scr| PL '* ,s a ihmuIisIil equivalent 

this thentu uf mortality ’ . with gigip par.entiul for either a palitieul 

luiih 11 menial, seriousness, with A ndventuro-i It filler of the Pretferick . 

Jtumumanc, which is predomiuuntly • Forsyth typo nr, tu n more sophist i- \ 1 _ i? ^ 1 1 _ 

humorous and confessional in feel- ented level, till ambiguous study in /A lr“| ■»T| till M T| I 

mg, the work of quiet evenings guilt, conscience and retribution of z II U1X Ull’ 

fJMft ‘he central it niggle. The the Conrad or Greene kind. 

Book originates from the chance The story, set in 1966-67 after »- . ■ — ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ » - - ■ ■ ■ ■ 


Alef-null and fuzz- weed 


.. r - ~ - ----- „ The story, Ml 'in 1966-67 after — ■ 

finding of a copy of tha 1892 odltjon President Johnson's escalation of ^ . 

of W. H. Mallotk s novel A Himtuu the Vietnam war, concents an BV Andrew HlSlOD 
poaonent for three pence in a American college professor. Wilson. r ' 

junkshop m Pcckham. At the time, who had been a combat pilot during . 

1S66, PhjJiips was looking for a the Korean war and has remained RUDl 
ocroK to treat in the “cut up" an active reservist, since. As a man 
S , J ner u aiivDCB,cd by ' William unwittingly responsible for a. bomb- 
Burroughs, and there can be no ing mruetty in Korea, Wilson i28d'p 
doubt that he found a treasure, if reacts strongly to Johnson's brutal 0 907 
Matlock s novel Is hardly that in extension of the Vietnam war, and 
alseJl. In fact it is pretty dreadful, leaves the United Slates to offer _ J ' - ”' 
but the high-flown language of thfc his services to the Soviet Union as ?"* 
text has proved infinitely rich and a pilot fighting for North Vietnam * v ™f 
adaptable to the artist's purpose, ft against his fellow-countrymen. After °f « 
tells of the love affair between ad detailed Investigations end fhigh- ghost 
aristocratic .English prig nnd a level dilly-dallying in the Kremlin. =**eni 
beautiful widow from Hampstead his offer is finally accepted -because groat- 


RUDY RUCKER : 

While Light 

128(ip. Virgin Books. £1.95. 
0 907080 01 4 


thn mt'tii physics thrill only inter- 
mittently, and the rueincss docs not 
have tltu sustained dii/natic forcu 
of the best ycilnce fiction. 

Tiic central character in White 
Light . a mathematician, Felix Uuy- 
ni an, pas u problem: the cnmfnuum 
problem. In 1873 (lamp Cantor 
proved that there are more points in 
space than natural number-. All 


, . space tllan natural number-. All 

- *i .Li. m i »- -r-— nr- .r - 'continue have the same degree of 
One cannot help but notice that infinity, **c ", The degree pf 
lV'Aite Light, “ ike future cult novel infinity of all natural number.* is 
of the 1980s a “ mathematical " alef-null " and the next larger 
ghost story ", ** Sony fantasy • and degree of infinity is " alof-nne 
science fiction" by “the great- Cantor proved that “c" is greater 
great-great grandson of Hegel", ‘ban " alef-null ", Ho pupr .mad 

beftfre ho could prove thuf c" 


W,,B consiaer- “'5" *j«inuy is ine worlds and dimensions. The novel 

able efficiency and success, Even- main theme of Rudy Rucker's mul- opens with hints that lie has sold 
tualJy the American forces, led by lifarious novel (the Virgin record his soul lo find the solution. After 
an ox-colleague of Wilson's, mount 'company a first venture into book some short practice in antral travel. 
. special, mission ^o^limliiMte this Pub! shfng). he jeaves h^ bidv fo? d?op.J our 

!i!ffi5 ra .v. e foorn fo their side, and Infinity has boen explored with of his “meat") lu the "Drop foil ” 
Z?. f-m.-f - ,n "V™ir a i. ,,e m *- n *“ cc ! nct brnUsnce in the fiction of /where "all the heads in town 


, - f , - ' - - wr W. m wmmm x-kMW'Oa l»ll bUlhiiUUI- ■ — — . '-I 

Veronese. Tiiere is a great deal, of able efficiency and success. ..Even- main theme 
philosophical discussion and dec- tualiy the American forces, led by lifarious no 
orous talk of Jove, and 'the novel an ox-colleague of Wilson's, mount 'company's T 
... cuiminaies in a: kind oE , sexless , a special mission to. eliminate this publishing); 
Liebtxtoa. \ ■ intolerable thorp. In. iheir side, and Infinity h 

'> Phillips’s freetinent of the book during the final air battle both men succinct bri! 
■ conplstfi essentially; of reducing the ® r e killed- Ironically, Wilson's Borges : mi 
: test by painting designs over eion ! death is a relief to Ihc Russians/ fairy-tale fa 
.page, but In sueh. a way that words *®°» suice. py.tbis time he bas served 
. org isolated or joined together 'by his purpose.. 

. !tbe rivers of. white, paper, that nid,. „ T{te Interceptor Pilot Is, difin, an 
between them.' Given the datura or Atberlcan war novel, but the cbn- 


Borgea: mathematic puzzres ' and drank "}■ when pondering whether 
fairy-tale fantasy tVefo ,, d'41i§htflflly' lf c and ** alef one " are nietaphysi- 


iht^' underlying. text hunjOrot»s coq : .trast. ., between 
iiinetions are inevitable, and Phillips volume and the 
was not resisted the temptation . td buster, wbateve 


.ph: . w«wi: , Gjngem* s • sum maca • comeoy and satire 6rf Atneri- containing a chart* of a dreamland 

lips volume and the con yentionaJ block- 1 can campus. life. ' Jesusy \ he Devil, glacier with »-1 White Light" at the 
. td buster, whatever hejght of bfow it Cantor, Einstein, astral forms of sex, summit, where Absolute Zero fon 
fset appeals tq. is startling, and the con- and, the odd reference' to rock The Mhinsido)t and Absolute Infinity 
ipw trust carries fta own Ironic comment music and Kerouac-r-aU are incor- (nn tha Flipside) conic togathur, 

S war ‘5!fVaS t Saf c^cktaj' O ne Js p elU ml , ltlrou ^ lh , >srlou , 

tte ,, *”* r ^#*>m**x -I^km&uIK SK t'tf'.IKS 

aid ' ; WeS mornlB'*.: ft ti rta 11„W I«°, IB ; gj ,5fgjg- 

te ^i |hc ««,»■ ■**>#*, m-mJSmS -SSS^SSJffi^-iSjSPi 

ids ... UOn. .The aumra fdt# tp,a,*hot ura not quite ghost ly ‘» . enough, recount, but- during them Kimtein 


was not resisted the temptation < td buster, 
highlight thorn: “Paul Veronese, appeals 


te and the conventional block- 1 can campus. life; Jesus, ^he Devil, 
r. whatever Hejght of bfow it Cantor, Einstein, astriil forms of sex, 
ils to, i§ startling, and. the con- and the odd reference' to rock 
carries ft* own Ironic comment . ’ music and Keroutic-4-aU are incor- 


itnisic Is, however, ti, al ,, 
mm-prufussiciital miiaician-Lh* , 1 
i liuu involved iit the develeL^* 
uf Liiniujiux Cjrtlew's ■<£!? 
urdiehirn - just as the S* 

.-1 1/ Ki)i Kin on i , s tlio poelfyif , 
noii-professioiiwl pout. TW „ * 
pi-ntuN.sioii.il creations have ai ,1? 
unliving factor the omSid 
cliam-u: the chance which brbuj 

J JiiMnis A f f irduiit Doctnriqi, 2 
u Hu tved him in draw tin intend 
ihmtjiUi from - each page 
miuniiioits uf chance are conn,)? 
by i lie tmpfisumn of urhhrnVuS! 
which have the effect of TinUti 
lie possibilities anil forcins it 
iiiiiquiiatiuii to work. The midi 
lit the case of A Humumeni ii 
sonteilniig which could not in 
seitje have been conceived in i» 
final form before it was beguL 1 
but which hn.s emerged as one e( 
the richest und most personal books 
of recent times. 

The present edition is remark- 
ably well produced, and it compares 
favourably in priming .-with ike 
original silkscreeu and - lithograph 
veision of 1970-73. A number of 
pages have been altered and 
rethought, but those which ten be 
compared directly do not seen 
inferior. With 368 colowrpiales oi 
such quality it seems a remarkable 
bargnin at the price, and one'i 
only cause for regret is that the 
whole honk hud to be primed end 
bound in Germany. 


reader's i magi nu lion hy pruminj 
mi littlu, by denying himself men 
of the oualilies tve normally look 
for in | action. 

('miMderhig the literary sacrifices 
that (inn genii had to make in toil- 
ing this curiosity, was his technical 
expert m ei-.i worth trying out? Yes, 
if iinly for u-hui it contributes lo we 
.ii guiiicnt about the differences be- 
iwueu film and fiction, und lo we 
mltuf current theoretical <fe« f« 
.ih.Hi t 1 Ik* r i-kii inn. ship belWta tnft 
t vailtr uud llu* text. Tlw InttritfW 
I’tlnt does usu'hlisll how « |r * 
ordinal ily vi-uul a mediant pro« 
liiiioit i-. In-cause i‘ release* 
the vi-ual imagination instw 
of du in midi nu the mors prom* 
i c-piut:a* that film docs. Film 
Itu* exerted an influence on 
fid Inn fur much «f tin* ;ccnjoj>« 
willl novelist* adapting film teen- 
ntqiiu* for their own purpMit ««« 
(Tanitcnii has done is to sm w"» 
hiipiieii* when this process 
to an extreme liv writ inn fl rc ' ;n **5*? 
fin ion ill which nnvoHMic- cvnjifr 
lion* arc completely ahiindonoa w 
ftiVnur uf cilieniutic ones, 


rcvenls that CimBn is a vasl sarbw 
nf light lying, at ‘ho JjlffiJIltB 
space unit anti-space. Whwc t 
are people who can dissoho 
body and reform It elsewh«r«; ,: MJj 

“ whites-out " on " fu «'^ canto" 
sees all Iiis lives «t. once. ca^; 

tells him that if ho w ®* t S f e ruin 
earth he would carry out 
physical tests that ml^‘ r ?J[ ^ 
the continuum problem, Bn ,„i^anc 0 
there wore a third b)«c« 
fn addition to muss and acw ■ f ar 
"c" would have w0U ld 

least " alcf-two < in< * JJ^tji^sis 
know that the continuum njp 
is false). . h 0 f 

. Back on- ourtb* and^ ^ h| . 

phvsicul proof that ,nf, f u / 2 . w eed- 
exist. Felix “*•* l0 help » 
induced- change of n f ° ri J u isi«n«* ? 
.scientist croat e. a new * ^ . a y. 

bull of hyper-nintMr. whRJ ^ bjK „ 

-Ate points f ordinary Be 

■have qnly . a,ef '') 0 , L r f«sment « 
suffers further ethharrj” w «n 

.the Drop Inn when he « ss« A[ttf 
whom he thinks is. ^s 
being run over, by a c ¥ he g0 verf 

God while in a. coma- The i ^ 
ment ; ban any, publication r 
momentous discovery- ,, 

I am not hure 

make - of all this, but sU di 

give the more dense r ^ 

useful tips •« ^tifinite iv**? 
in a hotel with jwt ! n “® jnfirtiK 

of rooms^ occupied Yf ,ku guest id 

•number of guesM (tell ^ 

Room i e move to •jgg'Jfrf 

guest In Room!2 ?o u J0 u 
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Rationalism with passion 

By Stefan Coilini 


AnVuellectuuI Biography 

293 pp. Co) u nihiu Uiiiversiiv l*rusx. 
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it always difficult to write satis- 

rJurily alJo ,,c lhe wt ? rk nf . lin °'" m 
lanrfius hist or in iv— « historian, thin 
rt? remains worth rending for 
than narrowly pinfussioiutl 
^MU^fithiuit making him sound 
like little mure than a political 
wmaMeteer or a mil very scientific 
social scientist. Pnr expository pur- 
poses there is u» uiuiemundublc 
5««ure to isolate his " problem ” 
and junmwrrec his “ urgiimoiit ", or 
to portray him ds rather laboriously 
“testing hypotheses" by means uf 
videmdhtgor archival legwork. In 
pnr inch schematic und colourless 
account, the texture of his achieve- 
ment as history slips from view. A* 
i partial remedy, the quality of she 
unique gaze which informed that 
achievement may be illustrated by 
cxiensive quotation, though some 
tjfem require a Wagncrum scale 
for their full real i/.ut ion. A Hterury 
oritic’s eye for significant detail, re- 
curring imagery and the like can du 
something, of course, but the cumu- 
lative force of u narrative sustniivud 
and thickened through several hun- 
dred pages doe* lint lend itself tn 
sampling. In the end, whatever re- 
sources one employs, i lie most .suc- 
cessful evocation, like the lies! criii- 
cirni, muy he shut which makes iis 
want to go uml read the work Ini 
Ourselves. 

That Myrna Chase’s careful studs 
does not stimulate (lie appetite m 
thii nay owes inure, perhaps, m 
HaMvy’s qualifies us a tusiiu i.ut 
than to aiiv cvpusiim-y failings ua 
her part. For in his case it would 
not be altogether unfair lu s.iv tli.u 
tnriortwas pnlitival hcIviivu pur- 
sued by oi her ineaiis. In n toi iit 
la bit ckue friend (Vies tin lfou '■.!»*. 

iriWrw hAeii |u- «viis mis) y liivnti 
II*. -iNlnv tuliivr M«(i ii lily pi ,> 

wanted that his lifu wmk tvns tn 
w « theory uf mu iutv. n lht-nrv 
w niodoni deuioi-r.icy. in- u iiisimv 
f:, ‘■-“gfowif. *»r sn|fh*ihi>i)>. rise i-n 

*r«ly in dim lim. „[ tliiH,. ■*, .mil 

VMI strength ui 

J 6 \ b"uk lies in shnwiiiq hmv 
J“Wvys nttriesi in i.nitlisli histoiv 

■““Mi'M’tl at uvi-iy slant* h- 
JJSf Pahttctil anil philnsuiihn .d 
concern*. What she Rives „s, «n 
“WcftMiive, in the hiuiirunhy s»i a 
,nT" i.i C £ ,,U,, F I; ‘ fin’ll iuifllui ■ 
nn Ii j f'nphusU veiy much 
"^w^pntfMt und even the 
J««ncu of hi* iHiIiiicul " lihet.'l- 
an nicouni in wliit-h the 
fi"! achiuvemem uf his l/is*.n y 

timfc r Shth V '-’ U l' lu W tha A'l". - 
taiin. recfivi!!* rather hri-*k 

^ r ®( c «snr Chase has mull* 
' 3eflr» U,e unpublished carresiiim- 
n B »»' upiiu u tv i»l i- 
(..*? M*WvyS nccMsumnl wn»- 
iiurf l U0,H,lnn s from the Uiitfu u 
Jenl 1 i° IV r ,rflr ‘ urc fury rare in- 
'li J" in f ar '•he due* discus* 

K*m« . » '"forevt, unfortunately. 


Norma lo, where he was placed 
.second to Kniile Chartici- (later to 

a i. , * C » 11 i dur * l,e Pseudonym uf 
Ainu), hu und u group of like- 
lulntinl and equally precocious sons 

i! Im!.'' 1 b,v **e4u hi plume founded 

"V . - ? philnsnplncal journal 

which, wtrlt the slightly comic ovor- 
aiiinitiiHiKiiL'ss of those who were too 
successful too young, they hoped 
wmild provide a forum for die crl- 
tjctsm nt Ixuli Christianity and what 
tliev capaciuuslv referred to as posi- 
tivism, criticism which they hoped 
would con tribute directly to that 
taniiluu- Sixvplieiin task, the “ moral 
I'utiirutiiiHin " of die Tliird Kcimb- 
lie Km- Muueihiug which began as 
littlu mure titnn un undergraduate 
magazine, the lie cue da MataphpsL 
qnc ct rfc Month lias done pretty 
well. 

In proscribing to Xavier L6on, 
who was to uct as executive editor, 
wlnu he thought their philosophical 
position should be, Hal4vy declared : 
“ It is necessary to act against the 
miserable positivism, which we are 
departing from, ana the irritating 
religiosity, which we risk getting 
stock in, i build a philosophy of 
uct inn and - reflection, to be ration- 
al isi with it passion." For the rest of 
)ii< life, which always included a 
close involvement with the urfuirs 
nf the Ki’i'i/c, Hu levy Vs philosophical 
allegiances could well he described 
:u “ rut ii ii ml Hi with a passion ”. 

For Iiis ugregiitinii, Huldvy pro- 
■Vented a thesis oil IHutn, bill Ily the 
lime of ii.s publication in 1896 liu 
bad all eiidy decided agninsi a 
r.ncei- .is a pi'iifussionul philnMipher, 
uml bad begun the re-urn relies which 
were lu lead lo Iiis studies nil llm 
philosophic ra die a Is. Methodism, 
and liiiieieeiiih-ceniiiry English 
hi slur v. In rc|)lv m Bougie's teas- 
ing a him t adding yet another Ills- 
Inrv of Kiigluud to the nlreudy long 
list of such product ion* hy I'rencli 
■tuihoi’s, 1 1 n lr vy reveiilingly replied : 
“ ir i imivi ,,.ii u’T'iii* n lilonrv of 


"Jell Jk- 1 t 0r ky the work 

■fijjfi 1 * ea ‘ ,s *° 3,1 r,vr *' 

® n .WRpnie |, i with nindcrn 
*neni 0 »«*’ ph / 5 a J about the 

caU,Mi w *l ,c h religion nr i.idi- 
n ,2 h w “ 8 . * h « chief rising TWid 
M cIim* k* j f Fuglisli a«*k- 
hu * do « s npt produce .my 

*4m e i»iS pr *v c l? lir,n ° r why £»<■ 

ujiiarni^* 7 ^ dinviriernl * 

:• J pl ^* biiiwrit'al- lilerafon*. 

,he hlugiMrthy nf this 
mail. Jff. i/unch inreili-tttul re- 
Vo 1 in iSli» K,UrrcM Htlivy wa< 
family 1 1 7 ®*« tr ! “ half-Jeivisli 
Ceolgu. iJijJ 1 * fcmmi bautuboui ■ 
,ni *dc an? j? 1 ? 1 ® Ih .*» rcvpectahk* 
^‘Plomatic cMfineciicms: 
^Miicje jrn. Ihe composer of 
^jibur made some- 

tlt'Aru» r m?" r ^i ,n a, . a Vtipuht' 
will Ii hbretj|,i, collaltoraiinje 
°b the c r L I 1 f J ou J ,r l. b> marriage. 
®*er ooSJi a ° r *«•«« 

J*adeit u C t. *-ondurc«/ hardly ex- 


■ioiiiois, 1 1 n ir vy ruvciuoigiy rcjoiuu . 

“ If I most not write a history or 
I-:iii:I.imiI. I will write n philosophy 
uf hisiots. or u criticul exiinilnal Inn 
of fiiiiil.iiiient.il social noi lulls, or 

nuitc mint her tliiim iu I hut line t»f 
lde,is. M 

1 Iiis ,uid similar remarks from the 
sam.- period iuHc the (uniuli/iiqi 

»n nidy in pussing 

li. ft i if i* * soi t’liusc, of why llaluvy 
dnl not join Bmi«W »n« wvend 
ntlu-i i or their generutiini in bt-ciiin- 
i ui- a di-voiee of Durkhelmhnt 
sncinbigy, lust then embftikllig nil 
iu mo s> sun l*si* fol Per aid nf mtd- 
Ili 1 ii.iI and .uatlemlc imperialism. 
He certainly had HiuHy of tw i«* 
unisiie uiialifkiirinns-n training in 
plulosuphy, an mtibitiun tn ilovdop 
,< secular morality, a prenccupulion 
with the cause* of wcmI 
and .ui iiulinutiun to look for them 
in the influence nf moral and relt- 
aimiv ideas, and *n op* (Al llm very 
end of hU life, he bawn rhe only 

completed section of 1 Enjda^ hj 
1852" with a phrase which might 
writ have introduced one of Durk* 
Heim's last work*: M "J? ? 

study the smtid compusillon oF a 

nation, we must begin by Mudjing 
ns religion-"! Ho wos also a Drey- 
fiisurd «•«»« la tear*, bound by 
ti.rv nf fomilv and educution to tho 
liberal, secular, republican « ■ 

Here, surely, wm « model recruit 
fin tfie Durklieiinlen dqinpe- 

However, the early reputation o! 
n«r the ini'* sociology 
end even maicrW ww in it* trjaf 
menl of morality wohld rtot. have 
recom mended it to the ^Jong 
status v deeply influenced by the 

™»'«i •{'«■,: ni w o B e , 

,#L-mk century (as, ironically, was 
Durblicim himself). Ltn obviously, 
he alvi seems W have been seir- 
consciously committed to a kind o 

to .««'»' 1 “S’”® 

I". > h “ “K 1 " 1 .?,"' ? JUic 


&JS Of hto j udv or Shltowphic 

of . * - v,c \ mUmsIw tMresenta. 


ftAr- 

»nd after 

d 

cat* w« 
ilndivk 
ition in \ 
ter, t cot 
to 


a proper niqitiniuion of the laws 
of suciul health, ami thus nor the 
subjcct-mnucr of u science in its 
own right. Fur this ns well as for 
mure Immediately tactical reasons, 
no space was found for “political 
science " in the various classifica- 
tions 0^ the sciunces laid out in the 
Allude Nociologiipic. 

There is, no doubt, much more lo 
be said un the question than rli is, 
and further inquiry might reveal 
some interesting connections with 
Hu levy’s acceptance uf n post out- 
*ide the university system ui the 
increasingly umi-Diirkficimitin Hcolc 
Libre das Sciences 1'ulitlques. He 
jvrs Invited there by Emile Boutmy, 
Its founder and Director/ who may 
have affected Ha levy’s life iu more 
ways than one since he whs also a 
well-known historian of the English 
constitution, and author of one of 
the more respectable iate-nUia- 
tecnth-century inquiries into the 
political consequences of different 
“national characters", entitled 
Essai d'une psychologic politique 
du pen pie anglais an I9e sidcle. 
At all events, Haldvy remained at 
Sciences Po for the rest of his life, 
twice refusing chairs in philosophy 
at the Snrbonne, though one can- 
not, apparently, be certain what his 
response would Iihvc been hud he 
been offered one in history. 

Hu made Iiis murk as o historian 
with the first of the two works for 
which he is still host known In 
F.ngluml, his ihruc-vnluniu study of 
The Growth of Philosophical Radi- 
calism, published hut ween 1901 nnd 
1904, Mm! thus almost exactly con- 
temporaneous whit Leslie SiuphenN 
The English Utilitarians, also in 
throe volumes. Thut Iiis title should 
refer to a doctrine whereas 
Stephen's refer red to chaps was 
entirely apt: Haiti vv's interest lay 
In the development of what he saw 
as one of the two must significant 
moral and liuellcrinul force* in 
niiiciL-enih-coiitiirv Kiigluml. mid lie 

traced, with still recognized mil ho ! 
iliv. the runts nf lleiiilinmisni ill 
eii'iitt-euih-ceiitiii ■, ihoughl. |i,li l 
liu-ly in Aiiglii-l-i uiich seiihui ion- 
«H*m. Hin where the term " Philo- 
sophic • Rmiicuis " hud nrighiiiUy 
been cnincil Ibv John Stiiun Mill) 
to dusti-ihe a group in Purlimiiuiil 
hi the IH30s, Unlivv used l'hliuso- 
pliicnl Rmlicnlisin t () enilirace a 
whole range of pnlitirnl theorist* 
and economist. s, some uf whom Mimd 
tn ,i rnthur oblique relation to lion* 
ilimn's own dncti'iiios. sn far us any- 
thing Bit-syaiuniatic could be elicited 
from Ids chaotic writings, nnd 
several nf whom were cortainlv not 
radical*, philosophic or other wise, 
in the original, political, sense. This 
was true in particular of some uf lit* 
pmu-Ricnrdlnn political economists 
whom HnltSvv did not tliscriniinntd 
all thut closely. From this distance, 
it .scums as if he may have accep- 
ted rut tier ton readily tho oxuggera. 
don of both rhe homogeneity and 
the influence of the Philosophic 
Radicals which, partly for polemi- 
cal reasons, were such features of 
their latc-iiiiioteenih-centurv reputa- 
tion, nurtured by. among many 
other*. Hallvy’s close friends tn 
Euelaud, the -Webbs and Graham 
Waflus. William Thomas's rccontly 

R ubllshed The Philosophic Radicals : 
'file Studies in Theory and Vrac- 
' tics 1817-1841 provides a shrewd 
and scholarly con-active on borii 
counts. 

The other current of thought and 
feqliog which llal&vy singled out 
for separate historical analysis was 
evangelicalism. In Halfivy’s ocuvro, 
his controversial essays on "Tho 
Birth pf Methodism ”, published , in 
1906, occupy a somewhat almwar 
place to that filled to Weber’s work 
hy his mere famous assays on "The 
rotestsnt Ethic and tha. Spirit « 
Capitalism both Investigating die 
unique social consequences of one 
brand! of Protestant Christianity, 
both confining themselves to rsla- 
* isodes, but 
burh' freighted with Implicpttoqs for 
/the explanatory strategies o 

^th, r t?o, have been travestied and } 
vidgarized by subsequent . critics 
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essays. It wns eiuivclv in keeping 
with iiis self-uscrihed idemiLv ns a 
philosophical liistonun ihut Hnlivy 
should begin his matter piece by 
showing how little vcucnibiance the 
actual English constitutinn of IBl.'i 
bore 10 linn account of it made 
funious by Moniesquieu {who, in 
company with Tocqueville, surely 
ranks us nno of his true inustersl. 
l'rnfcssor Chase has some periinent 
it’ marks upon I Ja levy's di.sta nco 
from ’f nine's hicuhraiions ahum thu 
peculiiir (imilitics of tin- Knglish 
” race and more cnuhl pi-rh a (is 
have been said uhmn the pluve m 
nincleuiuh-i'etmiry Kiiriipeun refli-c- 

tions on pnlitics of ihe v.irimts 
niodllruiuiis oil l-'nghimi's iuiit|iui 
expci-iuncc of stalHlity ami |>nlil icul 
liberiy, with (luivot ami limit my 
us the Mtic.utiiiv and Green uf Kiim- 
Whiggerv. 

Jlalcvy himself referred to his 
work us an explormion of “ u 
1 henry of progress in the modern 
siaii: if it did imi esaeily tell the 
'tnry nf liberty broadening down 
front precedent to precedent, it cur* 
Idillly conveyed, with w suit, tidy 
dciadted restraint, a reflective 
admiration for the achievement nf 
peaceful political adaptation. It was 
not in any sense classically Whig, 
of course, since Ha levy precisely 
wanted to show, in Tncquevillian 
vein, that the supmised perfection 
of the constitution only in (net 
derived its efficacy from shared 
moral habits resulting, in large part, 
from England's peculiar religious 
history. Nnr did he show much 
inclination to mount Whiggislt 
claims about unbroken continuity: 
there was little rcfeieucc In HiHR, 
«ml none at all to Mngnu Cano, the 
Conquest, the ancient liberties nf 
the Saxons, or any other of the 
episodes so cherished by l-lnulMi 
Whig hi simians of the preceding 
cc licentious. Still, despile its low* 
keyed analytical tone, ihe work 
cmincd a hum nf .snti.sfociion with 
the story il had to tel). 

Although best known in the 
English-speaking win Id, mitumllv 
enough, for his work on English 
history, in France, as Professor 
Chn.su indicutus, (lulcvy was, and 
perhaps Mill is, remembered for his 
.studies in European Socialism, an 
interest lie had lime pursued in 
parallel with his English ivseari'lieK 
ami a .subject 011 which lie lutighl 
a celebrated course at Kil.-nvvs I’n 
for many years. In his i-.iilini witl- 
ings tut the subject, |t» h.ul 
etnphusi/etl, mid obviously ln*i-n 
aurucied' hy. the more lihert.n ian 
si rains of the Socialist tradition, 
sometimes implying that this had 
been lurgoly it 1'T‘uuh rumrlhminn 
in vnnlrnst in the ninro I'nlh-ctivlsi 
liiliciiiniice of German SoWiiII.-.iii. 
Inneashtgly, hi* adopted n u-ndci 
timisly capacious di-fin It ion of 
Socialism: he came to leg.ird all 
doctrines which advocated a grcuior 
volo for the staio in iho cconoinic 
life of {is citizens as " Knrialist " 
(one may wonder how much he was 
influenced by his English tnmucis, 
especially the Webbs, in this). Such 
a framework did allow him to puitH 
out. similarities which may have 
esenpod most of his contemporaries 
—ho memorably described Napoleon 
HI as "St Simon on horseback ", 
which, of course, pointed to the 
authoritarian ism in St Simon us 
much as to the collectivism of the 
Second Empire. 

The experience of iho First World 


on the causes and consequent* 
ihe war made him, like S, 01 
another liberal, pessimistic fi 
the prospects for the enjoyment^ 

Sh* t - ,h wsr?ai!L.'5S 

192« s und 1S.1US. .i, d 
paper givt-n in 1336 shortly before 
his denih, characierisllcallv eaiiiu 
“ Tlie liru of Tyrannies ”, h‘e po£ 
in the similarly illiberal featururf 
Socialism and National SochhT 
lie was vilified by bnih Loft ul 
Uigltr, hm particularly bv sfivtui 
outraged friends ftmntig .ihe /out*/ 
For snnicnite of such heredity {,’ 
si-cuts to have had a stirpHs^ 
under- d eve In ped taste Tor pleasat 
lull it is clear that he tnok a certa^ 
wry satisfaction in suffering thit 
re pros en tit live liberal fine. 

The war and its aftermath alg 
hud- its effect upon his History, 
The second and third volumct 
talking the story from 1815 10 JM|, 
had been begun before die war 
but were only published after many 
delays in 1923, a piece of timing 
which naturally led the years after 
Waterloo to he compared to ihe 
years after Versailles. Increasingly 
prc'occupied with understanding the 
series nf cniustruphes which he siw 
overtaking Europe in the twentieth 
century, llalevy then decided that 
cm Iter than pursue ills story chrono- 
logically through the nineteenth 
century, he would jump ahead to 
the period 1895 to 1914 tyliUji he 
saw as forming an " epilogue 10 
the civil real ion of Vtqoriai 
England, as tho period in whjifhjlie 
forces uf imperialism and demo- 
cracy started the slide into the 
cIumik uf the “era of tyrannies H . la 
the first instalment nf this epilogue, 
published in 1926, he could still re- 
mark, albeit rather wistfully, ihe 
Influence of “ that moral and re- 
ligious const ii tit ion ” which .lie had 
reconstructed in England in 
Hut in the second volume, published 
in 1932 under the title I’m te 
tlt'nuicrtuia sociulv ct vers la gfftrri 
(fUflS- 19/4) f rather misleadingly 
called The Rule of Democracy in 
the English translation), he 
bi n mkii muro bitterly over we 
passing uf " that great epoch « 
which the British people chcmnei 
ilu* .splendid illusion iltat thev 
discovered ill a n»odur«o 
and nut fur themselves 
for cvi-iv o. it ion that would MH 

the wisdom to follow their exam 

the M*rre*t nf moral and of pulili«i 
siuhiUiy. 

The (tad power of " iMuwa'' 
marks his final dlstumc 
th mu like thu pieties of. \Vbjg his- 
tory. Hm ovi li Ins nnf nish«Td#7 
wu> nut without its political moral. 
In .1 Inter ivrllleii when he «« 
thirty— *li« scums never to hmre « c “ 
vonw-ho aniMuinccd: i 

like to dcuinnsirute to ihe people 
the vanity of enthusiasm atui t 
usefulness of inulUutuun % ; 

can see how certain cliar»cter»si 
featurus of his Ilisiora ntiahi 
been taken to reiiAorcc this lesson 
its emphasis on the per van v* Pw 
of tininicndod consequences.^ 1 

attention to the tmpactof 
secondary virtues ” on political me,. 
Its exploration of the , cn j“ B al «y- 
of “ the great unpaid in lotfj * 
ernment, and so on. K c on“ 
read as the cautionary ; isle 01 a * r 
lical, disenchanted, 
attitude which differed tou ' . 

from the enihuslasdc, 


War cave » fiercer polemical edge from the enthusiasts, roi»«a»i 
to Hnliyy’s writings on this subject Maxzinlan liberalism which nw * 
above all others. Horrified by every had seen get its cotup- oPP® nc .g,i 


active an Diners. Horniteo oy every 
aspect of the conflict and un wining 
to put his pen at the disposal of 
the stale or even to share In iho 
more than usually febrile intellec- 
tual Jife of Paris, ho followed a 

E artlcuiarly honest, humble, and 
umaiM. course, becoming a Hospital 
orderly in the provinces. Reflection 


C/iusP rechi (Port of . Speech) 
f 307pp. New York: Silver Aue Pub* 
lishing. £5) If a now “ ftterory* 
artistic almanac ” edited by Gregury 
Poliak,. ai)d begins with A tribute 
lo Joseph Brodsky on his , rortfeth 
birthday. It contains six poems addi* 
tioiiel to his Chatt ’ rechi cycle, the 
translation bf art article he wrote 
hr English for' Vogue on Leningrad, 
and' the transcript of an interview 
he gave Solomon Volkov ( editor of 
Testimony : ihe' 'Memoirs of Dmitri 
Shostakovich (1979).' There are 


appreciations of 1 his work by four 
critics, among them Efim Eikind 
and Alexis Ranh It. 

The ; volume ha* six other rcc- 
lions : pa e try, fiction, f rjiicisgi, an. 
memoirs and archive materials.' Of 


had seen get it* 

the years between IMS ““ J |( y 

•* A moderate Hbww“ 

Madison Avenue's Ideal of *y he - j* 
Political slogan, but it fjfSve- 
suitably muted lerrnfl, 8 

mem which Halfivy '» fM S| 
intended lo explore via, 
rq celebrate and comroemar 

translations of some 
Cavafy ; Khodasevich’s ^_f t ^ ra v- 
the life of an imaBinaty P° e by 
nikOv (J7fi3*?l820) : »J* ory yW rt 

Nabokov., discovered some ^ 
ago by Andrew Field m an v 
journal ol 1924 i »" 
voy of contemporary Russian i 
fiction, by the .l-U}Y ian ' b jIr Genis, 
P«.r%S| I .nd Atogg, „ C ,S.i 
who work in . Gw i. 

home fetters and drawings Oj gn Jj 

chjrova and ,h sr .™ bv 'Ol* 1 
memoirs of Mnndelsmm by 

Vaxel and of Mnwri 
Nina Berberova.. Th«® 
important Juttera of 
from ihe m id-3 920s.' near 

Issues to * appear •» VTveta^ 

future will be dovoled *u Tsve v< 


memoirs and archive materials.' Of future will be “ ov0t j ! V,J, l, i> a cternal ( - 
particular Imerdst aie -three pfema and Mandelstam, • and w Publish 
' (on. bilhvlu T unpub- The ,dj«r» 1* 

lished, from her Basle areftivt-s, and log IS FO Box 384, Re* 

dietary ' 


iished, frpm her- Basie 'archives, and 
two previously known but disputed 
by' her daughter it ' hting ; 
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Berryman's . ar t that we shautd 
believe coiiccptiun and achicx'cment 


M say idiat poetic coherence is or prise, ami ic barely justifies the 


jicuovc coiiccptiun and achici'cment may be. HjfFendeii consigns l.ove ]»-L*.sence of that word “ critical " 
in every case, large and smull, tn and /■‘aide lo luck uud The Dream in its subtitle. 


be ut one with each other. Some Song* to paradox ; lie judges 


Yet Berry mail needs a critical 


the directness with which vcliginn, 
the ini age of St Anne, embodiment 
of centuries of passionate idealism, 
is brought face to fuce with the 


— — — . B b°; r s j: js "“"““rr; „ 

. 'rtmitoh with the publication ,lot a verv * ood and important poet, biography results tn a false empha- iKlS U, «I £'"£7. T . d,d °, nC€ Lord frown down 

Even, ni^ouen witu iie pvtoticaiioii sis on the ooem’s cathartic role for mnde new verse t and a Upon her ancient cradle thinking 

of His Tov His Dream His Rest in The consequence of Haffendeit 1 * Berryman TCIt matters aurelv li n ? w se,f 1,1 ,r ■ 1116 anxiety to <This one 


have finished writing the poem for 
which he devised the six-line dream* 
«oi» stanza, he went on writing 
dream songs, os though he could 
mi bear to be parted front his own 
creation. Readers sense this ambigu- 
ous attitude to completion and to 
“finish M in the awkward ellipses 


creation. Readers sense tins ambigu* tineent upon the luck of Berryman's is her admission that she wants different and ■ larger perspective is 
ous attitude to completion and to real life , he says, as though it this poet brooding on her from the needed to supplement John HaffOn- 
“ftniah w tne awitwara ellipses wore an interesting pebble cast up future as her lover. Love and poetry don's if we are to understand that 
and unexpectedly public privacies upon the beach of art. As for The arc here inextricably tangled, ana poet fully. He might have followed 
of bis poetry. Tne urcam oongs nave Dream Songs, there is an elaborate it is wrong to give one primacy up Gory Q. Arpin's suggestion that 


tch recon* stanza significantly joins the two that of Corbi&rc, for example ; it 
nt of pre- and its final Injunction might as hints at an interesting line of 
npositioti : well be addressod to tlie Idea of descent for the poet from the French 
tne poem poetry Itself as to any loved poetry of the nineteenth century via 


here translate themselves into an “without those designs tne poem poetry itself as to any loved poetry of the nineteenth century via 
index of value—*they do not, tor would not now be constituted tn the woman : " Hover, utter, still, /a Eliot and Alien Tate, who was in 

example, identify themselves as form and order which are the sourcing whom my lost candle like some sense Berryman's literary 
aspects of a revolutionary energy, realization and solution — that is to the firefly loves”, Haffenden de- mentor. Among the poet’s unpub* 
promising to reiasnion society. They M y t t | te surrender — of those very plovs his biographical knowledge, lished papers rhere Is an essay on 
provoke anxiety. designs”. That is true of Don Juan, as he conjures up his coherence in Eliot and Prance— this may permit 

Berryman understood this per* for Byron’s poem makes provision The Dream Songs, in order to re- our seeing more than a casual 
fectly and one of the Inter songs, for rite erratic course of his poem duce tlie burden of anxiety with reference in the single citation of 
collected by lohn Hu-ffeudcn in the right from the beginning : the con- which Berryman charged his poems. Corbifire in the Sonnets. 
posthumous volume Ilenrv's Fata, denmaiion of “nil wandering” as Referring the iioems back to their The similarities are monv esneci- 

addresses itself to ihe mutter in his “the worst of sinning ” is carefully ™«l»r or ingtavim '"^nal logic a HyatyHsUc. Like Corb^t-ef who^as 

characteristic fashion: placed where all is prolixity, aud ° ‘ h r em “ ke# P res,l «° off thc known' by the fishermen of Roscoff 

There’s madness tn the hook. And y ? t „ ,s v, ”clicat« d by the directness leader. M ail «- Ankou Death. “Mr 

sanenesses, of Byrons ironic atldrOM. Ill* poem There is something academic, Bones” himself). Berryman has a 


as an “Ankou": Death, “Mr 

There is something academic, Bones ” himself). Berryman has a 


we're now at the end, enough. 

Here he goes out nf his way to 
tell us that the “ subject ” of The 


To build up com mo it tit i ngs with* and Delusions Etc Judged Co. bifire's, tlni 

lo lull k( Up common tilings Witn by tUe stan d tt rds of scholarship, subvevslveness: 
commonplaces. itj p ] Dnn j ns Hn d use of source ^ „. rti 

Thc problem with Thc Dream muter iuls and citations are un- 


perspeettve is reaction ro a poetry whidi, like Hi at 
it John Haf/fin- 0 f Yeats ana Eliot, of Mallarmfi. 
iiiderstand that Rilke or Valfiry, sought an impos- 
: have followed sible ideal : the appearance of 
suggestion that perfection in an imperfect 
ss something to world. Tlie stillness of tWa 
ir example; it Chinese jar, the fire and rite rose 
istiug line of becoming one, are not for Berry- 
rom the French man, but his poetry is a scarifying 
nth century via commentary on the effort at traits* 
:e, who wbs in cendence that is Symbolism. Indeed 
man's literary he wbs not himself able to abandon 
poet's unpub- the quest for an absolute, though 
is an essay on his Songs tilt at conventional formu- 
his may permit lations of It (“ God's Henry's 
than a casual enemy ”) ; tlie coherence of Love 
igle citation of & Fame is not a matter of “luck 11 
cf-r. because conversion, the discovery of 

e ninny, especi- the absolute, li a perpetual possi- 
rbifirc <who was WH** for him Berryman was 
men of Roscoff *« , “PP«d m a relative universe, one 
HontU •* Mr ^at he could not dismiss as merely 
ert-vman' hn« a relative, and it is the sotise of the 
uslv unliterarv t,a P thot essentially dJstlngui sites 
wlllinraen u h,s P° et| y font that of Corbifire. 
Miiifnnni- whose own iptitcinent of the bour- 

f it SSJt n geoisie was a dandyish display of 
lllS ik! cool — liberty, not enslavement. 
B «n 1 u- nvvn Berryman was not only in himself 
on its o\ anxious ; his poetry is a channel by 
which enxiiety is communicated to 
f<t c’at natvement una ihe world. He said of the Songs that 
impadente pose; they were not to be underestood (in 


Cest, ou ce n’ost pas c« ■' rien ou a relative world knowledge Is not 


quelque chose. 

Ccirbifiro’s tivo grentost poems both 
make their contribution to The 
D ream Songs, " Lo PoAtc Coiuu- 


to be understood — at least, not as 
knowledge) ; they were “to terrify 
& comfort Such comfort as limy 
of fold lies In their perceiving 


ii still buinn fought out in In the.se dogoucratc days, 
owryniait's ixiutry itiui in the works course, it has become very difflc 
w pools' he ndtnired, llko Yen n and 
tlwi, finds a kind of resolution or 

rompOMire. Tho un promo ilituu'd nir nnl i * _ 

n tne dream songs mnl rltulr sue* I T* Q T I 

tenors may he tho creation nf art, X lit/ 1 CtLlV^/llG 

jii .Erects us tn think moro 

readily fn terms of the case-history 

io»n of iho poem, whether viewed „ , n . 

fit Romantic organism or Mnyakov* By CllYO WllUICr 

Jklan machine. . 

John Haffen den's " critical cnni- - - - - -" 

meittory " sets out to make us moro (iROSVENOR POWELL : 

^?‘%n. 9 c S r S BC,nS ^ ,hC P0Clry 
f.£ir%rmu of^n^tfom'He 172pp. Louisiana State Univers 
iijj. Wlr k on the nutnorixed bio* Frcss. £8.40. 

graphy of the poet and has had 0 8071 0a85 6 i 

l® a vast hoard of papers. , » — ■ ' 

"IwuSSi ,b? ^Vi’rv K?hta* fej ! T"«« *«*“» ">« ?» e,r T 

but he docs no 1 ? for two rouons * Yvor Winters, after years of nagh 
The »t«. , i " ^ is beginning to get some of 

Phin h! w-r? f ? 0SC J* n ?f de „ very attention it deserves. Pirricuh 
r Sin oy Haffenden himself: Berry* encouraging was the British publ: 


A Ilia UUUM HUlUlinilTU I IUWRJ I* • I . . • . , , W 1 MMZWI » ■ vki ••■■••-j - ^ ||| 

j^ , irLiaBr5t, l auJ Sinaff wiTra Z ^ 

The rational Romantic 


Romanticism. INs adoption, around 
1928, of a rational humanism de- 


tha ultimate effect is annihilation. Wlntors’s htnin pootic theme. I» 
n t ti« n ompliasialng them, (.rosvenor Powell 

rived mainly from Tliomist theology Romaitll? dream, as Winters saw it, “work Uy Despite 

_ has innny of the charactcristtcs of was suicide: a view which was only {■*,■ advaciicv S the Ploiii 

-! a religious conversion, though he re- t0 be confirmed soon after his “ con- Sj2? r j* « ;Sd enemiolW nn 

mained wary of sectarian religion version” by the suicide of his ffiSHJc 

to the end of his life. Powell is f rlend , Hart Crane. Crane, the con- n 5f v iiL„ f f, « z 

o£ right to omnhasize this side of Win- s | ste nt panrhaist, now “Sang un- R“ e ™. s d ef S,?v dainll” This Ts 1 

tors’* thought, though I wish he had raea jiine down . the stream R (to To ih« common 

ity paid rather more attention to the quote from Winters’s elegy). But Pf?L U r - 


««Hniuen mmseir; oerry* encouraging was me nrmsn puuhm meaning or tne scnoinsuc lernun- raptneism ueprives man oi uuunu oliUlw naradnxleal The 

S io ra « ly had much souse of the years ago. of his Collected o|ogy . The general reader may well identity and therefore of conscious- ™XVnr b i S not St ho wrew 

,V: hich h » poem-parts jSSi-te an enlarged edition think (as Powell fears) ‘‘ that being ness ahd understanding. It Is thus gjS2“5[ „ 00 ,«s huf that thoso 

dreln* 0 ,il - Hl * continuing to write {vhieh includes the early experl- and existence ore equivalent terms B “radically deficient in being ” anil constructed -' ^rationally 

spngs eveu chough fhe Dream [n C n ia l work. Groivenor Powells and therefore needs to be told why so. unknowingly, partakes. of evil. l rR ^ed ^ i n tel Uctua [ artifacts had 

ffi u’ l0n « com- Eft \ h e first full-length ; study o they are not. Nevartbeless, he ^as Waters's mature poetry aims ot J h |/ ^ S n an fSurably 

ttf u Bn arl -U«d ■ »7oems, is therefore tfinefy. It done Winters a service by axplatnlng rcstoration of human menning and Romantic pdrtonality. The percep- 
ffir"2L,S. "teui" IS »» S o n,ucl. • «r ."U & IS ^ iluTunly' ,3d, .0 uuL .!.« 


vi •••» — . mg noeoi!., i* , -',4 . “*"<* uu.iwu > ... ..w ^ 

"*enamty of direction that cer* i s no . j, 0 niuc |i a work of expilca- t h c grounds of his critical dogf 
cJJ'7 worries Haffenden. Tho r « Qll 8 c an account of Winters s matinm and thereby, to some extent, 

e J , w . ere begun well . before philosophical ideas us they operate justifying it. 

to 2? .mh ne ^. ,ha l the Mr, S s w ” trv the poems. Powell establishes Whtf believed In absolute 

The nscf ending it rocords. j or r j, c poems are opt sified by terror: a terror of tlie void 

^^SouV ,h a - Cd ,s . r m T?. y . eccentric *or merely literary when JT had uncovered at the heart . of 
f^tn*5ontfj l ! ,e t h^«u IU rK-°L.S!. , i looked at in Isolation. the Romantic vision. The Romantic 

!* Homer or ^Dftf^oSSI 3n his criticism Winters insisted poet_ MPhijo a fusion of personal 


These preoccupations constitute poetry’s greatness. 


ttii ,1,. , v ‘— tvj'inca nuuHiL-' «■ 

5 Lra? l,l, i sure, y fhe poom** 

tme altered. Love A Fame began 


7- ~ a disciple oi mo we return trom cnem. vvna 

itnaoiii* soirituaHy of Whitman and pens, he asked himself, If the 
P A rtimoV?olng pan- tion Is fulfilled and w Bj d 
«r« the Iifiagfst poem .a*, return? Powell summarize 


, Wugh u ™J^ per,t ® d "W "AiS ” - the fusion.: of. subject 

SlS?de fa ° Dk *** ghfilg wa 

'i4!a'^ , r JSS ftk - bl “ ■ ' T. 1 


in. worrying hU 




ian and pens, he asked himself, If the aspira- 
j pan- tion Is fulfilled and we do not 
pern as, return? Powell summarizes his 
waking conclusions admirably : 
subject a* universe in. which everything is 
ecstatic good U as meaningless as a uni* 
ifi pun verse In which everything is bad. 
gf life. The loss of selfhopd Is finally 
the loss of consciousness, and the 
srs but- - loss of consciousness Is the loss of 
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■ ' . - he « t chapters out- loss oi consciousness is tne toss or 

One of PoweJ^ b® t w. phis e of exjierience. Although the Initial 

lines ano *«■*"*»_ gj • 0 f effect of Romantic mergirtg is the 
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Balthasar’s 

feast 

By Gabriele Annan 


JEAN J.EYAIAKIK : 
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r 0]in id ut cions nf 48 pninii ii|>s- mid 
iK drawings. Unniim bored payos uf 
lost. Skiia/M.-iLiuillan. CSS. 
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!i is noc absurd to. think .Bulthus llie 
p re must living painter. He Is also 
lliu Giirlio among ihoiii. keeping 
himself to hiiiKoJf, .iiicl ibis is ihc 
lipii book lie lias ever allowed any 
one to publish about him. When 
.fiiliu Russell whs preparing the 1958 
Bulihus exhibition at the Tmu 
Gu Mary he. asked tlie painter for 
some biographical facts io put in 
the catalogue. ■ 11 The best way ro 
begin ", wus the answer. *‘is to sny 
* llalthus is a painter of whom 
nothing is known ’.** Nevertheless, 
John Russell's inci'tiduction nninngud 
to tell one more about the painter 
and' his work than that hy Juan 
I cyninrie which precedes the 
places in this sumptuous and desir- 
able book. “ Some artists are pro- 
videntially singled out ns hciirrrs 
of the Gulden Hu ugh. They abide, 
pilgrims of erciufiv, keepers uf the 
.spirit, servants uf beauty, I ru versing 
their time and till its iniositnry flux 
and reflux, set mi a steady cnur.sc, 
intent on limeless values That is 
he begins. 

I'he iiitrticl ucitmi is a piiy because 
I *•» iii.li- ie is .in .in historian who 
succeeded^ HjIiIuis us director of 
ilu* Academia do France in Rome 
•"'d knows him well. Perhaps to 
»■’ ‘••scute _ ruilier than llluniiunic 
\ * a deliberate act uf friendship. 

/ vw.tv, the few facts suspended 
like mts of vegetable in the thick 
* .n nt liis chi obi ling prose are 
i ,, *t news to anyone familiar lviih 
tee art scene today. Bulthus is nf 
' , v' s ] 1 eMv-wtiiiii, his. real name 

Balthasar dc' KIcishow- 

'• "jj cliiMhni'd In. fort aiuF'dm lug 
iJh- [-ir <r World War was spent 
f*-M in Palis, ilii'ii in (Jt'iitn-u, 
where lus parents- he longed in n 
viiltiviiicd (sisniopolii.in milieu. His 
iniiilier was one nf die many Ind ms 
I»r ivhnni Rilke wrote poems, and 
he oven went so fur as hi puhlLsli 
u set *jf her <cIioi'1Imi\ sou's draw* 
»1U‘! with all inirndiictiim l»v lilin- 
self. After ill*. - lvai- Hu It Inis went 
t« stuck- pain ling in Paris, um in 
any school nr studio, hut itlnue. 
lie settled l here, hut spent a 
summer in' li.dy, mainly in Are/tii, 
where he fell untlor die. spoil o£ 
Piero dully iTuncesru. In ID 3,1 In#' 
published a series nf • pen-and-ink 
illustrations for W mitering lleixhts, 
or rather for the first part of thu 
story: It was llcuthcliff and Cfttliv 
in udolosccnce who obsessed him. 

In 193-1 ho I in it his first nne-nitin 
show uc the Surrealist Calorie 
J ierre, ihntigli he was never a true 
Surrealist. He moved among writers 
mid intellectuals (jnuve, Artaud, 
Camus, Miilniux) as well ns artists, 
in nls early period he painted pur- 
lraiis and designed for the sihge, 
nis Idii ! exclusion in that direction 
being Los, hurt Tutte at the Aix i 
Pe*|ivaf uf 1 9.1(1. During ihb war ' 
he served brief lv in the French 
army was invalided out, and then ' 
*SK®« »nw» hi work in Savoy. Tn 1 
1952 he bought a chateau in the i 
Aiorviin and lived there until he • 
wa? Appmn ted to run the Acaddmio 1 
tie l-ninco in Rome, where he re- * 
mained until : 197ft. , 7 r I 

* "Between them, Russell and ; Ley- l 
marie men lion at JeUst twenty, two , 
ardsts and art forms whose influ- ! 
ence on Balchus Ip known or can ha } 
seen, l hey begin in the nursery } 
with iiiiiiges d’Epinaf, Strwowelpe- 
ter., and Tcnnue] s illustrations to the 
Alice, bonks. After thar, Piero della - 
Francesca is the most important, i - 
together with Poussin, Courbet, f 
Bonnard, Vuillard, and Seurat,.,. I 

. Then come— not in any partial- E 
far urder : Chinese painting, * 

Caravaggio, Corot. . Romanesque » 
sculpture, Chardin, Hogarth. 
Morandi, Carut, Caspar ■ DaviJ 5 
Frigdrich, Moritz voii Sc h wind. La" G 
Jour, Delacroix and Derain, Who b 
was baitiiu*. s friend and mentor o 
and the subject of a powerful nor- a 

n ait hy him. Sometimes . (he - m- n 
fluence u fundamental, fls'in the L 
case of Piero and Puiiscid, som&> • i 
times Balrhus indulges in what M 
KimcJJ calls " diicrcei quotation u 

i ■* L ,: , Lev f r > " tno1 ihc-vmlon'ln 
iui-5 f?MiK ) riie nude is p*»<^d exartfy as 


* like C.'iiriiViiggiu'.s "Amur Vinci- 
lur": in “The Turkish Kuom " » 
lit lie M*h-;h itli si ill-life ucciipieK the 
liible : in "■Tlu 1 Cherry Tree ” iiie 
girl picking cherries ecliues the 
figluc mi ii luilder in I'oiissmi'k 
" Aiiiiiinii ”, H.ihlius's invn idiosyil- 
crutic vision .uni style urc mi 
mi'ojik that influences mid hur- 
rqwings unly einpliusize his unique 
quality. He is merely playing 
sopInsiiciUed, leurned gnnius with 
an ('iiurmniis i.mge «» f reference, 
Hill, signified inly, ii«> I in pi-ess inn is t 
rs incliidcil : " lie gm clem- ", says 
Russell, “ . . . of lrhai he once called 
‘thu liiipressiiuiist atmosphere ' : 
the hesitant, frag men led, reveren- 
tial itl ti mile io die full uf liglii ” 
Iiisiciid, lie uses liglu i„ define 
structure, form, und texture. 

Unlike almost every other iniport- 
am painter uf Ids generutiuii, 
Bulthus never expei i men ted with 
tUibtriiciiuii of any kind. H e jiaims 
iv nut lie sees, t hmigh not with the 
plintiigiuphiL- ledinique emplovcd by 
some Surreulisis I Magritte, for 
example), p.iiuiing what they 
iniiigiin-d. L.urri Clark >aid, apmpus 
i *b* s book, that die I and scapes go 
I'UCk io the jire-hlipi'L-isinnist ir;u7i- 
c,u, i. f"d lie pronmiuced ilie i 
serenely gloiviiiR “ l.andscupc ut 
Ch it hi pi live ii i ” iu lie die equal nf 
jm.Nyapet hy LM,iude and Foiissin, 
blit II ilifficuh (0 agree that i 
Hal Unit ne vet uses ilistiiiiiiin : ill his i 
la n <1 sc. i pc. s, iii\\iisc.ipcs and interiors 
plane* ,ue siinieiinies lilted and per- ’ 
spy enve flattened not. Mom people « 
ill ink n| him chief !\ as a paimer of i 
tigi" us. pui'licnliirly „f d.leilalile 
pit lie seen i nudes Mu l they ion are ' 
ill st or led, more so in the earlier •] 
tiiau the Idler work : their strangely , 
I ja l-lupped heodx are tun l»ig, mid 
their Si III II pv feel and hands n M i f 
siunil : which dues nm prevent iheiu j 
iruin being tt bunch of nnigiciillv , 
alluring and prubdbly cruol bgby ■ 
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High windows 


By Andrew Saint 


MAin IN IIAKRISIIN : 

Vicloi'iiin Rtuincd (Husk 

Sfqip. Barrie mid Jenkins. CiSU. 
0 2H 21)589 II 


Rilke uJtii ,iii, 'i - .iM iv. is a sort 

«'l giidlatiiei lo I >.il 1 1ni s - wrote il 
jiueiii ahi'in rose windows in which 
he i ma ni ned ihem reaching mu and 
gi .iiibiiii'. the lir-.ni ol nit-dicviil nniii 

.Ultl diMi'giiig it tin, nodi in 
11,1)1 lias's pa ill lings luui.ii I, in mid 
gr.ih ynu. Inn ilicy inigln carry vmir 
s V l !l him onmlicr |i]ace: in spiie 

td Russell it and l.ryiu.iriv's priilcsia- 
linns in the i-iiininry. there is' Millie- 
Hung uiiiliigiMiiis, if nut sinisui 

iilitidt many nf iltc-n,: i). c fnsgnt, 
that freezes ymi is like the sting 
III u sp.de, paralysing iis victim, nr 
like I lie w kked t airy's spell stopping 
Pnucecs Am ora’s entm in iis tracks. 


Whatever Halihus pain is arums 

SSI" “ linu \, ‘ AH ‘he rigures in 
kn-al painting , Cunnis said In an 
essay nhuui him, ''make one feci 
Hiut they huve only jusi stopped 
moving and Lhni, through a miracle 
or art, they go nn living and are 
no lunger perishable ”. Yes: but 
some painters, like Piero, La Tour 
and Ualthiis, give a stronger sense 
uf arrested motion than others, and 
with it a stronger sense of magic- 
mack or white, as the case may be. 
Magic depends, among other 
things, nn scale, and therefore often 
does not work at all in reproduction, 
iliat is not the case bore, probably 
because the quality of reproduction 
is sn high. Naturally the small 
drawings conic jiff best fund It must 
be admitted that the very large 
drawings are the least satisfactory). 

painting* . are a , triumph i 
BaTthuss very subtle balance of 
colour and tone has been kept, 
together with his characteristically 
dry texture that gives a sort of 
luminous nap to his outlines— 
whether of hills or bodies- 

The Contemporary Decorative Arts : 
from 1940 to the present tiny by 
Philippe Garner (224pp. Phaidoh 
£12.95; 07148 2003 2) is the first 
serious survey of developments In 
every category of the applied ails 
Since the Second World War. 
Garner, in this: lavishly illustrated 
book, discusses the shaping forces 
on design such as the youth market 
and evaluates the products uf the 
period that 'are likely in prove uf 
permanent valdc and significance in 
th* ybars ta cbnvj. He believes that, 

ihe-gopi p?.*uch a bonk Should be 
';a higher set of standards In the 
3^L'*Sdipnt; of nWdern dexjgn " • 


Hus heuiiiifiil and c'l inUiu lunik sets 
lliv .sillily nf iiihiIltii lli'iiish siaim.-d 
glass upon ,i new finning. Must 
jii'cipl v will lie drawn first uf all m 
iis phuliigiaphs. Thiriv riglii nf 
these (out uf 1*8 ulingL'ther ) are 
in colour of trrupnnichnhlc ucqurary 
mu .ill in> llinsl skilfully lukrii, 
tvirlnilil I lit- ilisltii linn ,,| ii ut-\ i-iiiii-ss 
111 1'xpiisiUL' ili.li VH'i'jis ini <i hurried 
work in this nn-ilium, Smh ,in> iln> 

It iistiai iiiiis uiinidiiir. upliy 

In till' avi'iMi'v (.’Inn i']i, uliri*- ili«* 
reredns juts up imu ( | u , L . JIS , 
wimliiw, lliu iliri'ciinii nf ilu- i-|nuu'd 
Mops U'liipts the ani.ili'iii in "riii” 
; ,M V, , '.he host glass is co ni iiiii n iv 
liiilf-lilddcii liv an iiig.m slin k in liv 
Mimv liinujilii fid dm tor, iliat 

ihcs'i plates bespeak unusual, anil 
mtiilly siicccssriij. effort nn the pun 
of (lUllinr , |»r inter mid publish, -r. 
M.irila IhiTlsun nuiiis the 
bragging u-i-dir* iliat acciimpiiny 
imiiiy mciui'e-nuuks nnwadnvs : so 
it should nut lie missed Mint hu took 
every modern pimp. graph Included. 
Very few of these windows have 
been kunwn previously miiside i ho 
caufiiie.s 0 f in» parish in qucsijun. 
lot alone reproduced liufyre, 

. text Is acurculv less iinpres- 
n ru brief and tliercfore 
necessarily dense. Names of resur- 
rected artists and firms, often pre- 
viously obscure outside the occa- 
slona cort lemarfc in 77, c Buildings 
of England, flash hy in clusters. 

, u® ny . rea ‘! ors n sia/'iing-pnilH 
will be the dozen or so major 
Victorian stained -glass concerns 
whose works most regularly fcaturo 
m parish churches ; eleven firms, 
says Mr Harrison, supplied woll 
over half the church windows instal- 
led id one county (Suffolk) during 
Victoria s li rpbWi : Mowie - and : «om* 
pany are well enough known, and 
most inveterate church-visitors have 
some inkling of the work „f Burlison 

hJ iJ£f l *'r Cl £ yi 2' n and 0e,( . .f Q hn 
Kf, I S« m P e u,, d Jmiios 
Powell. All ihuse firms receive just 
notice, and a handy appendix serves 
to summarize knowledge on them 
and give a selection of thoir key 
windows. But as most enjoyed only 
a few good years before, degeher- 
utmg into prosaic commercialism, 
ihuy are not always centra! (u the 
theme of Mr Harrison's naniitive, 
which » the unfolding of ihe nine- 
teentft-century revival of 'siained 
glass. . ' 

_ Tq account for this the author 
has hail to delve deeper- Apart 
from whur has been written about 
p, i yc< i architect!! 

PlJ R ,n ‘ Butterfield, 
Street and Burges), in the revival oi 
iBlaw jiulnting.- during : the 1 great 

ri? IIl .?o‘io U ^ ll ' i, ' Uildin K movement of 
the . 1840a and 1850s, and apart 
from A. C. Seivtur’s .hefty vulumes 
, the Vyork of t(tff Mor.if (iVm.^Wr 


llurrisnn 1ms been on his own. lie 
bus exhumed any number nf Ihnu- 
anting figures whu dcsi'ive Mime 
Cuiini to have furthered Mie art. 
Only a very few ran lie iiieniimii'il 
here. Ai the stun uf the ieviv.il 
we meet Charles WiiiMun 1 1 S 1 4- 
*»■»). u humsirr mill aiitiuir ulm 
pi'omoieil rei-liuii-ui iinprm-i'iiii'iiu m 
Rhiss mid fumiliui-i/eti tin* public 
'villi ihc qualities nf iiu-iii L.il v.mk 
l ; mer on Iu the u ae-ilieiir “ permd 
•here is Daniel Cntuei lists ‘Mi, 
Jt ,,u uf, several expunenis uf .ii, .ihiii 
.Sciiiiish sch mi | uf )'l.i%s ni.ik , in' 
wliicli Mr ihiri iniii |i,k iiinun-n d , 
inter pru during s„„ie ..f tin- li.u„| 
siimesi windows „f u u . [q ,, ( nl 

Her expanded into lucrative ml- 
rit-iililll- in New York Then, in il,.- 

i-MK'ililltliliil, il < i .pis pi,.,*,. 

.ilia eh wi' 1 llie iiillii 

I .V. ‘-hn^inplier Wh.ill j is pi 
J .-4) anil a Ihim u| pupils ; M , 
si'vemj w, uni'll, ii„n,|,| v \\ MV 
l.mvndos Hhn luip.-d 

m « i ,l,a nurji.iM.lm. 1 , |, milllt .* 
•md lb uiy , st tillin', fur sl..:ii, .| . l. r . s 
umsts in U'liice Street, l ulli.ui,. 

If imyihlnH, tlm sue I half „f 

Mi HarriHiHia xtury is nime absn.li. 

' K Hwn illy fust. The C a,l) tb.j,. 

I 1,1,1 WMhrniim. 

the Pie-Vici„rin,i inulnly p,i„.,|.,|) 

Kbieb f l ** Si -|»M' , HiiiK 1 mui-li „f 

■ «» will, Mull. outs 

films like Bet inn and Kvimx uf 

Riimingliam. I hen fnuu almut in ti) 

h »i C ,£ U| f ,n , and his <-”ihs 

had tiouiicuii picKnrisilixni, stained 
Blass pursued whin was by and 
atgo n strajghtfurward course 

, M ,,ni ( ,| B in tandem 
with the Gofliic Revival n chinch 
architecture. First rim .skills 
glass-making had t„ be relearnt. 

• nun tho effects of medieval piece- 
lent wore re-attained or even pur- 

naps— in the best windows of a f uw 
firms in the I8G0s — surpassed. Then 
tito question cnmo : what next ? The 
answer given hy the lead ins 
slulned-glass artists after 187H w£ 
lo inch cautiously back towards 
naturalism, eschewing thu rruiiiiivs 
o* earlier reprus ioHiirioii.il 
(much, ttf wWcfa lud burn copied 
from paiprina). -For Mr. Ilurrftm,. 
yt® ir,0 , sl0r of the newer inanuer is 
Burne-Jonos. This involves a shift 
in tho assessment of the stained 
Biass of Morris and C'mnirauy. 
Hitherto most critics have said then 
iu bust windows helonu tn 

tho 1860s; when Philip Wehli. Ford 
Madux Brown and Morris himself 
were most, Involved in their produc- 
tion. Harrison gently suitge&rs that 
Only from about 1870. when Burne- 


Jones became Morris's predominant 
mass designer,' do the firm’s win- 
dows ^consistently earn the ix-mita- 
Hon foe . pngin all iy that they have 
always enjoyed. Others like Henry 
Co “ le *' il and A E. Cu„k whu 
helped prod aesthetic* 1 Muhted 


n i.:. j- 1 n miii nm 

glass doonp the same road never, in 
Mr Harrisun"? ; mind, tcjind the 
subtlety and intelligence of ISmiie- 
Jones a quattrocento piuo, ialispi. 

In wrict terms of originality H® h 
undoubtedly correct. In u-rimique 
and- merit tfterc. H little tu choose 

j Morris window uf ihe 

* ■ if - ** est Cuotemputary 

»or« - by Cleymn and' Bull nr liy 


B Hr. Biiilcr mid Bayne; sil 

• ure mii u I I-m.mIl', uu, re nr Ic'ns Coilu't 
-* ill li'i'liii)', elegant hi ciiLiuriiig and 
: Mtb.irdiii.Hc' tu ilu- urchiicctiut 
I tile'll wu Ii II urn c-Jniu.'S comoi the 
I " ■ntisiic " I'ciiciiim, as Kiiiiiicd glut 
- striVL'N fm Trc'ethiiii. Figures pi* 
i big and pii'tui'i;il iimi scenes break 
I i In* hounds ul their imillions and 
"vi'ipmvi'i ihc architecture. Daring 
tlic Iasi thirty year* of the cemur, 

I n mi i* is ii ini i \ gain greater origin- 
, {‘bt.v and iiHlcjicndcnce. Rui are they 
heller siained glass? 

Here Mr Htu ri ■cun’s .itidgmMi » 
pai l it'll lai ly gaud. F«r uliM 
be tvinpiiibi/rx with hiiIm, l*Jt 
I Inliday ivliu smij'.lil dHdwravrt'J 
in escape the Miunju/cWrf nf 
art liit n i in e. In- 1,'avcs tin* 
in it, i idr v. In, Ii mode -the small- 
*' uiriiiti-ciurdi " or lliu loi'E'*’ 
■-rale " miisiii '* is jircfeivble. 
Mum pi'uplr will pimp mie wj |,r 
llie •, liter, bm happily, swiiliJ 
iilas-* living an under -'Outlied sub* 
nit. l here is n„ nit leal iirihodi'-vy- 
In lull'll, *ss, llni i isnil lltiglil jut* 
i *ii,i miii'il ugainsi iiidgineiil kop 1 
ins imu st-diu'livi' pii'ltlit's. r.jmt 
whli pl* ues like lliesv, siained Rlats 
• *1,111111 Ih> assessed mu side Iis con- 
text. Thr mil priHif of a mmure 
Bin ne-Jouvs window is tn sec it in 
its suttinu, nut in Illustration; if « 
oiV'i LvheJms, Ir foils. Often* indeea, 
llie window* uf powerful artisis on 
uvvrwiicini To produce 6°^ 

>i a i ned glass, iudividuuliiy 
part in lit* subordinated, wh; 111 “ 
why xu ninny uf tho best ce J’ 1 * ne 7 
mentioned in this hook are uD«“ rE ' 
By contrast, Mr Harrison fneniwn 
many wril-knuwn Victorian 
I'd ward inn artists whu WJM 
the medium. Frequently, a* ^ . 
case of Rossetti, W. B. Richmond 
mid Guriiid Moira, the fliriuuon «« 
short and uimaiisfuctory. 

For these reasons, av^nj^ 
stained glass and arcHHeciu 
moved apart after 
Architects shrank from 
ihe mnro artistic ^aineM. . 
firms because they feaiw 
I heir buildings would ^ . 
tv helmed. The church 
Bodlcy and Garner, tw. •fJJ.oany 
gave UP using MorriJ ^j^^and 
ond helped set up “ U Y‘ . i re d 

Grylls. whose work had ,he ."SIS ■ 
qualities of reticence a'" 1 

ness. The aris-and-crafis e PiL 

mviiturs of the 1880s bul 

fried io narrow this P£r. ^ 
genet ally failed, despi*® If^uiib 
sire to reintegrate the craft* «‘ r . 
building. The luwnuntg ®j *L rt 
pose Hi at had prevailed jh | rt> 7 g 
before no longer existed,*".^ 
result most arrs-oiid’Ciaus ^ 

glass looks more than « ”' l,e ctf jsr 
iric. Had there been more ' , 

stained glass fas Mr ’Harris 
there was in Gluseowi But 
might have been ' main 

churches continued to ue u ]gjS . 
source nf commissions c f 8 sed 
makers long after they jg» 
to be the chief object of Sjfiiflfl 
tural originajitv. As M r English 
pursues the hlstoo' SV ' 

stuiiied glass into Uifi 1*®""? && 
tury, one hms *he ‘hat J<f 

pfi* th^aWhty .of - wj*** „ e vcr \ 
signers this disadvantage w , . ..] 

general lyjoaenwnsj^ •; ] 
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It Is Very unusiiol that a hiogi-Hpliy 
should lie too good for its subject, 
la the sense of being too thorough 
and- tun comprehensive. But I 
believe this lo be true of Phyllis 
CroSskurth’s Havelock Ellis. The 
author’s research and documenta- 
tion are -formidably complete, leav- 
ing The impres.xnni that every 
imaginable source of evidence has 
been investigated. Here one has 
the whole of Havelock Ellis, known 
and Jmpwable, and the story of his 
life - told in a lively and engaging 
style, with excellent descriptions of 
the persons, principally women, 
who played a part in the life of this 
withdrawn, but far from solitary, 
thinker. 

The . trouble is that Havelock 
Ellis, and not Professor Grnsskurrit, 
falls at some points to sustain the 
reader’s interest. II is principal love 
affairs— with Olive Schreiner, with 
Edith Lees who became his wife, 
and with Franroisc Lnfluc— aru 
unavoidably described in detail - and 
they are rather linn, and sutl affairs. 
Unavoidably also there is u careful 
weighing of the evidence about the 
exact ‘nature of his well-known 
sexual tfisabiliiy, amounting to » 
form of impotence, which gave an 
odd tone to his ruiatinns with 
women, a tone that recurs rut her 
depressingly in the surviving letters 
quoted hare, lie apparently prefer- 
red to substitute fur sexiial inter- 
course the. pleasure of watching 
women's urination. This association 
of women's sex uu lily with running 
water, or with streams, is llie sort 
oi sexual variation fully ilhiNt ruled 
in art, which lie would nnlice in hi-s 
Studies in ilu* l\vc In, logy of Sex ”, 

* important work wliicli 

Justifies this hrllliuiit biography. The 
sexual inclinations of a sexologist 
presumably have to be investigated 
la wmo detail, even if the whole 
nuUi Is not in triii sk ill !y interest lug. 

Immensely productive nml useful. 


justly famous, in contnct usually 
with worthy causes also a tonic- 
“ n , l " 1 ‘ v , e v fl Bure of dip new thought 
?, nd of lb® .new consciousness of his 
time, and involved winli the earliei- 
pnases of the feminist movement : 

!»„ ir* .ij„ tr . Ue oE Havcl . ock Ellis, 
but it still leaves a void at the 

centre, where the interest of the 
man hull splf should be. The book 
is well ill u st rated with excellent 
photographs, and the noble, leonine, 
and bearded face above folded 
Imiifls looks our whli great dignity 
from the dust-cover. Professor Gross- 
Kiirlh quotes repeatedly from 
sources who I'emnrkeri on the con- 
trast between the splendid facade 
and the rutlier wet interior of the 
man, who was kind and gentle and 
distinguished, but also distressingly 
absent, indifferent and faint. By 
far the most convincing first-hand 
description of him quoted here and 
an unforgettable one, comes from 
Dr Helena Wright, who commented 
on his air of coldness and of oblique- 
ness, particularly the coldness of 
Ins. eves. “They were so repellent. 
I didut want to touch him", and 
He was just in his judgment, 
scholarly, symnnthetic, possessed a 
great wide-inindedness, but was 
blocked by the intrinsic sadness nf 
sexuality itself”. The Inst words 
are stmtling, and one tuny wonder 
now such a mail came to write the 
seven-volume work wliicli first made 
the varieties oF sexual experience a 
limiter of open discussion In the 
l-.iiglisli-speiiking world. 


By Stuart Hampshire 


personality. The origin of this 
alienation is perhaps to he Found 
m the strange harshness of his 
father, whu left him in Australia for 
four years when he was only fifteen 
. t— m ■ hl !" entirely alone. Have- 
lock El J is lived in the bush, and 
acquired the habit of cultivating his 
loneliness and also the habit of 
continuous reading. He survived the 
shock and came home with a mis- 
sion as a writer, but perhaps with a 
withdrawal into llteiaiure as the 
internal ci>st nf Ills survival!. 


Apart from “Studies in the 
Psychology of Sex”, Ellis was a 
prolific essayist on miscellaneous 


intellectual grasp or penetration. Oil 
the other, positive side. Professor 
Grosskurtli records the immense 
influence Hint Ellis’s mere dis- 
closure of the concealed phenomena 
had upon uncounted numbers of 
persons who lintl thought them- 
selves unique or utterly peculiar 
and ulone in their desires. One 
remembers very well those seven 
volumes standing boldly on the 
shelves of the enlightened, and prnb- 
nbly there were many households 
around tho years 1910 io 1930 in 


wliicli they were greatly influential 
but not prominently displayed. They 
were the ancestors of ‘a whole 
literal uro consisting of handbooks 
ot sexual enlightenment. 

Professor Grosskurtli quotes frqm 
a letter of Bertrand Russell’s to 
Otto! i lie Morrell in 191G. in wliicli 
he calls Ellis’s book "valuable and 
Interesting", and adds “I chink 
almost all civilized people are in 
some wav what would be thought 
abnormal, and they suffer because 


literary topics, particularly French, 
and, to take one example. “ From 


l '“ u t irtisis une example, l-roni 
Rousseau to Proust”, published in 
the United States in 1935, Is an 
excellent set of short introductory 
essays on a variety of French 
authors, serving the general reader. 
Professor Grosskurth dismisses this, 
and similar collection of essays, as 
being too thin and insubstantial. Rut 
I know from experience that they 
admirably served their unprofes- 


„ — v UliptUlCS 1 

510HR1, introductory purpose, arous- 
ing interest In authors who were not 
obviously on the main path — I owe 
R6my ds Gourmont, for instance, to 
Ellis, who, liko Edmund Wilson, 
conveyed his own pleasure in wide 
reading in a pleasantly uncon- 
strained, unacademic manner. 


-w — — -j 1 /wL.auiO 

they do not know that really ever 
so many people are just like them”. 
Russell himself iit the 1920s greatly 


But tlic question has to be 
answered — how important was 


Professor Grosskurth carefully 
avoids quick psych illogical explana- 
tions, lint shu provides quotations 
that, suggest possible explanations. 
In *1 letter to Olive Schreiner, Ellis 
wrote: “ Comparing myself to men 
guiierullv— -that whnt seemed to 
distinguish me was that while they 
seem tn find it so ensy in take things 
us u manor of cuursc nr trent them 
indifferently, to me things always 
sec ill i -d Fresh and curiniin mid iiu- 
r uiiiil ini', 'fh.it has always given me 
tho fueling of being a kind of 
stranger in the world. At ono tlmo 
It used rn make mo very miserable. 
Now I ruulisu the d alights of It 
nrnre." “A kind uf srrnnttur In the 
wnrid ” fils well with the many 
descriptions of Iris rather uncanny 


Studies in the Psychology of Sex " 
all seven volumes of It, nublishcd 
over three decades ? Professor 


contributed to the relief of suffer- 
ing by tho dissemination of useful 
sexual knowledge, the first principle 
ot the kind of enlightenment. which 
was always his creed. Together with 
Dora Russell he sought, both in Ills 
writing and in his school, a rational 
and open-eyed and explicit attitude 
tn the vagaries and mischances of 
sexual love, following Ellis. Iu the 


same years after the First World 
War there were two powerful con- 


Grosskui-lli certainly does not 


exaggerate its importance. She 
roundly asserts that the book is dull. 
She justly remarks on tho Jack of 
system and of unifying theory 
which makes the book haphazard 
and disorderly ; there Is no reason 
why one particular chapter should 
succeed nnothcr. The phenomena of 
sexuality are lotted down in the 
spirit uf a Virtririun mii.iic-tir i-ollvct- 
ing strange shells and plants on a 
bench. Tho knowledge comes princi- 
pally from books rend ovor ninny 
years -in no particular order and 


everything goes into tho final com- 
pilation. Kills dwells on tho surface 
phenomena of sexuality, without 


trary Influences which complicated 
the new rational enlightenment of 
Ellis and Russell and which finally 
muddied that stream of useful 
knowledge thnt was so explicitly set 
out m popular forms: the contrary 
influences were, first, Freud and, 
second, Lawrence. With different 
motives, and different theories, they 
had both insisted thnt the sexuality 
of men ami women cannot intern- 
gently he isolated for study as a 
detached phenomenon, as ono strand 
In hum nil behaviour. As sexual and 
family relations are at tho centra 
ot nil emotional experience, deter- 
mining and restricting tho range of 


a man nr woman's perceptions, any 
application of JnloUigonce to those 


relations ' Fas to go below the level 
of behaviour, and to reach the fan- 
tasies and dreams of gender which 
our civilization either stimulates or 
suppresses. 

Russell praised Ellis to Ottolinc 
Morrell For being “ very scientific 
and objective". In the strange 
light of Freud’s and Lawrence’s 
tit coming, these evident virtues 
turn into subtle vices, because the 
observer’s virtue of objectivity is 
another name for superficiality. 
Professor Grosskurtli traces the 
d s f a ^ c .., conne f tIons bet wean Freud 
i^ e ,aclc °f interest 
on both aides. In spite of liis asso- 
ciation with the pre-war feminist 
movement, Ellis did not begin to 
tiiidorstmid the radical revision of 
retatious between men and women 
SR La ™ c , e tawsined, nor that 
which would be n natural conse- 

c° f f afcin B, Freud’s theories 
of tile family seriously. 

^.Front these postwar agitations of 
the problem of sexuality, and of the 

3R- Bd r n| !i of the Victorians, 
there finally emerged, after the 
Second World War, the full out- 
spokenness and lowering of barriers 
for which Havelock Ellis and 
Ku8Sb1i had reasonably cam- 
paigned. But the dilemma remains, 
unresolved since Russell's antf 
Lawrence s contrasting attitudes 
towards enlightenment first 
expressed it. It scams to he essen- 
tial to human sexuality that inti- 
macy should be preserved through 
concealments, and that Idiosyn- 
crasies should remain at least 
partly unexplained and not too 
explicitly and heartily discussed, 
and that not everything should be 
publicly compared and rationally 
assessed. On the other hand the 
danger of lonely suffering through 
ignorance is still a real danger. 
Lawrence noticed the destructive- 
ness of false rationality and of tlie 
vulgar desire to exploit end to 
manipulate the deep-seated disposi- 
tions that will always lie outside 
tlie range of conscious intentions. 
Havelock Ellis did more lh nn any- 
ono to lessen tho danger of loneli- 
ness through ignorance with his 
haphazard catalogue of pwvarslous 
and variations, calmly listed. 


The life-line of words 


By Andrew Sinclair 


to the house every object which I 
touched seemed to quiver with 
life.” 


JOSEPH P. i.ASIf : 


Helen and Teacher 

ffte Story of Helen Keller and 
Atme Sullivan Macy 


0%3H e o" L8ne ' ““ 


t must learn to seo with their 
, hear with thoir oars, to 
JJjyjf thoir language ", Helen 
St wrote. « Had it occurred to 
Sr ^ U il d a tower of Babel 

Ulrn * se “. others shipwrecked 
me *. do you think you would 
waled my castle wall or ven- 

k, ^glyphffs m ? U " iCat ° wl,h my dumb 


0 r S !K deaE blind at tlie age 
“ nineteen months, Helen Keller 


"wncM, Helen Kciier 
ttevniSf!?"? in . fading a single 


At this point, the scvon-year-old 
took her first blind steg from tho 
tower nf Bahel and began to com- 
municate with anorher human 
being. She was clever and her in- 
firmities made her concentrate on 
learning to deny them. Yet she 
saw and heard through her' “Tea- 
cher ", who kept her dependent, 
particularly when she became a 
travelling celebrity at the beginning 
of this century. 

Joseph Lash's gargantuan book 
is an admirable, and moving 
account of the relationship between 
tho two women which lasted until 
"Teacher’s" death. With percep- 
tion and understanding. Lash tells 
a poignant and inspiring story of a 
siruggio against a double handicap 
and the total devotion of one - bring- 
to anorher. As Mark Twain 1 said, 
“ It took the pair of you to make 
a complete and perfect whole.” 


thought Union Keller wns a dupe of 
words, wliicli took the place of 
absent and unknown sensations. 

Helen Keller herself was con- 
fusad nn the matter, saying of hor 
“Teacher"; "How much of my 
delight in ail beautiful things is 
innate, and how much due to her 
influence, I can never tell." All that 
she knew was that her connection 
with the world was through' words, 
and these obsessed her. “She seems 
always to think of words 11 . Anne 
Sullivan noted. “Even while she 


The lives of Riley 


By Sylvia Seeker 


COLIN GORDON s 
By Gaslight in Winter 


si dorti hi y mare sophisticated Kinetn* 
scope. The Kinetoscope was tho 
brain-child of a pupil or Edison, one 
Edward Muggcrldge. olthotigh Edi- 
son took tho credit ter it. The idea 


A Victorian Family History through 
the Magic Lantern 


127pp. Elm Tree Books. £9.95. 
0 241 10474 2 


sleeps, her fingers ore spelling the 
contused and rambling dream- 
thoughts-" 


It should have been possible for 
Lash to have sifted the mass of 


original material he has used In 
order to apply to this particular 
casa some of the theories of Piaget, 


case some of the theories of Piaget, 
Chomsky and their peers. By sud- 
denly Being liberated .from her 


Colin Gordon was inspired to- write 
this book by the discovery in 1977 
of -35,000 glass lantern elides at nn 
auctioneers house In Leeds. Many 
of their wooden containers, some 
700, were stamped with the name 
Riley Bros. Bradford. From then 
on a fascination with the magic 
lantern which he has had since 


rilenr darkness .through' words, by 
relying so totally on them through 
necessity, Helen Keller would be 
a subject of study even moro 


. Yet in detailing so fully the 
emotional and psychological parts of 


TiiTi I PIUV.-0 

childhood became a quest for its 
origins ' and for the Rileys - them- 


was simplicity Itself; tho arrange* 
ment or a large number of photo- 
graphs on to a long strip which 
was than passed through a viewer. 

The refinement of this idea 
resulted some years later in tbo 
Cinema tographe-Luini$re which pro- 
jected tlie moving pictures on to a 
screen, bu't acted also as 'camera 
and printer.. Thus were the 
“movies** born. It was wJiilo 
researching the history of tha magic 
lantern and, inter aim, tlie history 
of tho Rileys, In particular William 
Riley, that Colin Gordon, camp upon 
an interesting piece of literary Tils, 
tqry. He discovered that in 1912. 
when he was forty-eight, William 
nod embarked on a new career with 


selves. He first gained hints of .the 
Rileys from old reference works' on 


, * 1 1 — m "VII Ml vvi TV a 104 

Fhe^ubjfration of a novel called 


Ala ha™ 8 "nival in the pnst helium 
KelK?^ii 0 IT n 11 0f 1 TuscUin bia, Helen 
Sahel her little tnwrr .of 

ahow ®hout fifty signals to 

B U t W whf Briber what she wanted. 
"TeacW. n ii “ e 1 wen ty-on e-year- old 
Instituting ca mc from the Perkins 
8?52B ! 0r the B,,nd Jo Boston, 
mute's c? n( V renpund to the deaf- 
("lined on 
the child s tantrums and 

._7 u ? e olence. m»!rin» 


this intimate relationship. Lash has 
almost avoided the most intriguing 
problem about Helen Keller. How 
was tho mystery of language sud- 
donly revealed to her ? Although she 
did receive sights aud noises through 


interesting than Venfant sausage 
for those Interested in genetic 
grammar, and the learning of Ian- 


v — vxve mii ha uu 

photography and then, more help* 
fuJly, two ..entries in local direr- 


The title may now only raise 
furrowed brows but a member of a 
reasonably ' well-read household of 
the 1930s wpuld have been con- 


S uagea. Her handicaps would be 

ieir advantages. 


tories of the period which in 1887 
iisted Riley, Joseph and Samuel B, 


her eyes and ears For, her first nine- 
teen months, she wa$ Uteq dqprfofd 
of the two major organs Jar dje*' 
covery and ImitadoR, and 'legrring., 

Lash skirts round this problem in 
only fifteen pages of his immense 
text. He quotes Tdhn ' Dewey’s 
explanation of her jneredible pro- 
gress through Raddiffe and literary 
fame. Blind-deaf children, Dewey 


“fJKa AST* on her 


; _ -- - »«u inieni. 

Play T*Iif®iS- famous Jnthe 

ch e ^/f < qi SfJwfe Worker, “'Tea- 


" «uif/ r<,cfc Worker, “'Tea. 
?®il«i j a W i van J Placed Helen 

^ w ? tcr AUSMng 


Although she became comfortably 
off because her case, attracted so 
mudi ,, funding, Helen Keller 
drew a telling lesson from her 
prddicariehr, : She became a 

iL. ni..* 


socialist" before, the First World 
Wet, sayjhg that her own blindness 
and deafness fan nothing: compared 
with social blindness and deafness 
to the slum conditions that allowed 
millions -of ... -children to catch 
diseases and suffer without cause. 
If words- were her only' form ,of 
communication, she bad frith in the ' 
force of them. They, mode the blind 
see and the deaf) speak,. oven. Jf her.' 
own! solitary acquired voice was, to 
one- heater,, -like tha* of a 
Pythoness, 1 . ... the loneliest sound 
£ haye ever lpard, like waves 
breaking pn; the. .coast, .of .?onie 
I f>ncly desert isle” 


4vucy, josepn ana sarnuet b, 
stufL manufacturera, 5 Cheapside, 
Bradford. In ;1899 the same two 
names appeared, but to their occu- 
pation had been added photographic 
material dealers. For two years the 
scent went cold until Mr Gordon 
was introduced to Sunset Reflec - 


si tiered Illiterate if he or she had 
not road Windyrtdge. It was a 
simple tale of country folk, VIc- 
torJan-style. Reprinted over thirty 
rimes, ft had sold some 300,009 


copies by the time of William's 

death la 1961. 

The, second helf of Bp Gaslight 
in Winte? is devoted', to photo- 
graphs of blalk-and-white and-colour 
«Mea , under. , categories such as 
Street, Life, Life-Model (illustrated 
narratives), and Excursions . and- 
Rambles. In the last batch there 
is a quite stunning slide of Venice, 
remarkable in Its darily and 
colour fidelity. The book’s design 


i undcr water; gushing 

a T n T d , snrit ort to her 
tte m7st^; A TI ; : ' R i ^Somehow 
' fer *Ied W S! sr J a *}R'teae was 

r «»rdM ™ _ffclenrK«il» 


claimed, excelled ni' : parts of the 
imaglnitioii. To accusations that she 
plagiarized or used rite secondhand 
statements' of Anne SuUfran, . \vil- 


re ^rdld. 7° \ Kclen - Keller 

' . •Ivi.P 101 n Bnt. As we-.retnriifd 


Uam James replied that , th( o way 
verbal material ws acquj^d made 
ho difference, ttls „was, not tee.. 


SSinhS.of;.ttS bHhd-Rrehl*.sWt 

Pierre Vzlloy-Dcsoiescret^ Who 


ninety-one. 


Colin Gordon's' book was con- 
ceived from these origins. He traces 
the magic lantern from Its rudi- 
mentary beginnings in the seven- 
teenth century, when slides tyere 


projected on to a. silk screen, 
through the 1840s . when . lethal 


experiments with oxygen and hydro- 
gen to produce " limelight were 


by (ft rig Dodd ip a trifle fussy ; 
tWos vertical black lines to a page 


made (perfection in- lighting was .applies uie underlining t 
oriy reached with the introduction captions ; but those are 

& 


dividing columns and margins are 
distracting to the eye, and this 
.applies the underlining of picture - 
captions ; but these are quibbles 
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Fresh dough for the upper crust 

— cjwujiiMes moans Midi :i flood many desirous of morn 

Rv ViHnrSn Olpnriinnitin n • ** * ,r ‘* 1 l,od ended up on ilie wealthy ludy. . 

oy > Itiona Oienainning Coiiimenr. Mi.ss lirumlmi givoi a her, the advert 


KUTII RRAN'DON : 

The floIJur I'rincesseg 

214pp. Wcidcn fold and Nicolson. 

0297 77743 2 

The Dollar Princesses is not tlm 
«i'*« on tin? general subject 

of “ the American invasion of the 
European aristocracy 1870-1914 13 
ns Riitli Brandon's subtitle has it’. 
And to anyone fnmiiiar with the 
period, most i*r her dolfnr priii ci-ssl-s 
tire liurdly sirimgers; Jennie 
CJiiircmN, Maud Ciinurd, Nnncv 
. Astor-j Mary Cuezrni, and rlie mb 
American wives of ilie ninth Duke 
of Marlborough, Cotisueln Vander- 
bilt nnd Gladys - Deacon, hnve each 
had books devoted to them. Miss 
Brandon herself hns written about 
the fuipiJy, of another — Wliiiiareicu 
Singer, Princesse de Poilgnac. This 
rcLolling.of oid tales is paralleled 
oy a certain repetitiveness within 
the book, itself; anecdotes quoted 
ill early chapters to make a general 
point come up again later In 

different contexts. We are told 


count vases means ili.it ;■ good many 
of ill use girls hod ended up on the 
Com incur. Mi.ss lirumlmi gives a 
lurid ucconm of i lie married life 
uf homely Anna Gnu Id, who lunk 
nil the riniiilin_Y:iiii and impossililu 
Marquis lloni de Castellano ; h j s 
ninslly drawn from hi.s own Cun- 
fessien*. However sirnnge London 
manners might seem, they could not 
hove been so hard for mi American 


■ twice, for ' example, about Mrs «° c are f « Jlv* comDl1eH de T 

■ Sniyvesant Fish's leupartv for her w C |?« L..i ly o COmp . d 1 

friends* dogs, presided over by ,1,31 l0 , 

an ape. 3 My their coronets, anti 

n... u c ™eir kcurts, at the ft*. 

excess iig!,..? ,l,3 u esa,,t I Fls,, ’ s f on .‘l uori 1 l »B American 
excesses in On. mo , where the vtilue laying down of heart* 

""“i KHWMt this book lie. The coronets was very lucid 
- 1 ! 10 . tra " Atlantic I* is no wonder ihat f 
trail ic king in rich wives, us re- worse— or better— was 
searclicd and related by Miss Bran- chief pastimes during 

vo ,’i.,«^f eX !i li,0r ‘ in i U,,y * f Thc * hccv n I ,il . ,ab ' L ‘ Edwardian c 
intc for “ stun: visits, and no wonder t 

the 1915 etlhiun of fitlctl Americans, nf these nutniiiiics, uut 
H t “! 1, V 1 e , i l P«Wished in New York, broken. II m since tin 
Amcticnn “belles" mar- longed for coiimeis rei 
* ni ° 1,10 E ,ll0 P*an aristocracy. and those who had wu 
cnlmft JHL W a f or,y * lwo Princesses, W* hundreds of ilinusm 
sevciuton duchesses, nineteen vis- perhaps it did not muni 
count esse*, iliirtv-thrcc mrirchliin- p n _ 
esse Si forty-six ' ladies uIvac _» ^or there was really 

IBTSSSSSS^^ to 

;W»h Si Enl’l.h'S S? V * r $* 

The legendary Lordy 

n xr _ ...At the start of the 

By Vernon Scannell 'Sr 1,lj » 


»•«« *»■* mi . . Ill VI li ,1 II 

■ girt 'O adapt to ns those nf feudal 
foreign purls: 

m Mast lived in either Loud on or 

et Funs, but among die further- 

flung ilicre were eight in I'etra- 
' i finitl, three in Buchipcst, three in 
t. .Madrid niul I wo in Warsaw; we 
ie may imagine tliut these scattered 
■s sisters sought each other's com- 
e puny uiili u tvi'iaiu eagi'i'iivss, 

V Nfl such comradely diversions 

a were available io ihn.se who 

e dwelt in splendid isolation i n 

- cities such as. Palermo, Moscow, 

i Tokyo and Belgrade, each of 

s whom boasted one lunely dollar 

t princess. 

!' T, '°y l» aid a high price, in both 

senses, for their coronets. What 
is hard to realize is thc completely 
open and unembarrassed way . in 
SP 1 *** lf J ese marriagos wore fixed. 
ruled • Americans, which was up- 
rtute d annually and rail from 1890 
1 r 15 i, also Eluded a cov but 
carefiiJly compiled List of Peers 
Who are .Supposed in be eager to 
lay their coronets, nnd incidentally 
riieir hearts, at the feet of the nlf- 
conq tiering American girl". Any 
laying down of hearis nlaiia with 
coronets was very Incidental Indeed. 

It Is no wonder that flirtation and 
worse— or better— was one of the 

„.l!f!i i r s, . , 1 , V ei u Urin « ,l,ose inter- 
mi liable lid ward Ian cnimtiy-liau.se 

visits, and no wonder thut so many 
" , !!' esc mn' riaues, and hearts, got 
hi oken. But since ilinse who had 
inngeil for comnets retained them, 
mid those who laid wanted dollars 
gw hundreds nf thousands of them 
perhups it did not matter too much. 

For there was really no pretence 
"J r, ”nunce. In Felminry 1901 

SJWl Ttkswk earned ,1 
PnIfLi, iearl8 advertiseinaiii : "An 
English poor of very old title la 


V desirous of marrying at once a very 
e wealthy ludy. . . li won Id cost 
n her, the advertiser made clear, 
3 [Zfi.UOu down as key- inn no v, so m 
s speak, plus whatever it mok 
J iiuiiiiiiMy io keep lint Ii of ilicni hi a 
J style filling to i heir rank. On the 
■ oi her side of the Ailunlic, in New 
i Orleans, .1 broker udvenised fur 
t " any dukes, marquesses, earls or 
oilier noblemen desirous nf meeiing, 
for 1 he purpose or niurriage, young, 
heiuiiifii] niul rich Aiiiericim 
heiresses ", fmjuiverisiicd peers 
acied on ilieir own nccuimt ; hut 
they had in deni on 1 lie whole wiili 
ambitious lumbers before leuching 
the girls themselves. After Minnie 
Siuveus became Mrs Arthur Pnget, 

and a lending member of the Prince 
nt Wales’s set, .the In Loudon and 
her moilicr in New York set up 
“ wliut mummied in a 1 ransai In 11 1 ic 
marriage bureau" It was Minnie 
PHgct,. at her mother's '-instigation, 
who 1 m rod need Consueln Vuudcr- 
bill 10 the Duke of Marlborough. 

■These money-marriages bypassed 
[he British class problem. To tile 
bnglish, all Americans were equally 
awful or equully enchanting; there 
was no common tribal yardstick- to 
‘place" them by. And America 
had develojied oddly: an achieve- 
ment-bused democracy with no for- 
mal honours system, it compensated 
"S’ evolving a hierarchy of petty 
social distinctions and fierce social 
Jealousies. This had some strange 
results, host illustrated by u remark 
made by an American woman 10 
Trollope s 1110 1 her mid quoted in tliis 

p.ffX' J! e,,1,er l,L '"fy J*>ne* nor 
Ldllh Whunuu would have pul ilie 
point nf vlow quite us baldly as this 
American buccaneer did; hut thou, 
ilie was anxious to make iter posi* 
non absolutely clear 








^ mm* 


Pif^M 1 * y ^ 1 . w ? s in F.nghliul, I 
slmtild nor ilimk of assoclutinu 
with anything but lords. 1 liavo 
always been amongst the 1 first 

In r’l,o ,,d ,f 1 {"w'W 1 should 
do the same. I don't mean, I'm 

sui e, ihat I would not come to sea 
,- V0 . U know 3*1111 uro nut 
birds, uihi iliercfore I know very 

-RS! HSi? *" "™ lc * in 


iir'o 

ntgiHnuiKS of thc /mm to its most recent expressions. 

Culture corporations 


War L«rdv ,0 fo l rm#d l, hl, ,! ‘own Yon-f nn ‘ 1 | J,,uril i t,Isli ‘ : cliches: tstomam 
dale JhmJlion. wff irihlii 3 ITOl 


DOUGLAS SUY Will LAND : 

Yellow Kart 

Th e Life ol IE 11 Mi I.owiher 5th Karl 
of Lonsdale, Kfi, «CVO 1857-1944 

***■ 

? iir J’ , so named not 
» ,,,ysicnl ccinraao, 
mrh which lie was libtruTly 

hm W»’ ? 1 ' s . uffe 1 rei1 f rom jaundice 
but because he dressed tils various 
servants in yellow livery and rode 
111 a yellow coach, was Hugh Cecil 
Fifth Eart of LonsdSia 
who inherited the title in 1882. He 
wav born jn 1857 and, apart from a 
brief spell at Eton between the ages 

?/ Z , sL twelve ^ h » « a ' oduc„Td 

11 mat is the word, by an imfortiin. 

fa« ‘ by J eni M«ce, the 
!?? borc-hst Champ 101 ! «f England. 
He rods enthusiastically 10 hounds 

flSSf. , *ftik, womanized ^ 

ttaiefled quite extensively in North 
ant f- *«■ fn Kne e 
. r ^'f ed ' wi.th ^good-natured co„! 
tempt to his . brother, St George 
Ifunry, the Fourth GtB'l.-ar H ^ ' 
us . Jp , » , -.ewinp read a ' 

■biSS.Tssasp! -» i8 - f 

Nsuionuf* 'SSp?"-*- F^yent of the 
watonal. Sporting Club and. hi. 

^ e silartted to |he Lonsdale 
Belt which Is still,, after wvemv 
..- years, awarded temporarily or oer- 

S5!!* n . , lL!L?!tK d « r . , 


fifties, however, he did mu lend it n i/ n "r r . ,lk * s i “ nd » mi. If a 
Im°r» IS < i , \ b,u , romalnetl in Kng. , rr [J 0 jjiwor onion djs- 

I nd advising the Wur Office on ESri!? hi... S* tlw - “ H,lai,t Kwl 

till* Irmiimnni nf i.. . vv 11 KlltICK'i II Jill illlcfincf-u,.... i\e 


By David Edgar 

MKIIAKI. PYK i 

Mogulu i Inside die huxinesh nf 

KI1IIW If II K illCNS 

0'llfll71B7 l 7 l ' > Vi ' 7r ' 


I ind advising the War Office uti t inrks liin n’ thp - Kwl 

ihe ireuiment of horses in remount Wr? J/.." ,liu<,nsil ' ,l ' s - Of Sutlicj. 
depiiis, salting up ,|.o Blue Crass S l ( Mimotimr, 

tho Ali? r° V ‘!° Wtlnny aid far 1 1 Uv 

uio Allied eq ii mo combaianis and ’ V'v.wom in be quite 

t*uinYiio le , r ii 0f t/ 1 * Col,0 * l| wi^. muin- which t w |ff ,n a l i. J'T h " ,,l> 
luining tlio Hum si cnnsideroblQ r . ^' ve as a fair 

f [ Zl nnnl «W»»- of money and words ! of l,le way with 

tlmo: valuable wnr-work fiidoctL . 


»r««. I.i t. * Ul mnney and words ■ — — way win 

for an hi U - E • } vnr ' Wf > r k hldecd, - ' * 

to 'afilnc . Nvui. d 10 ,,avo 'oplied J ,,ck Johnson was one of the 

i ffi -S-i i ‘ ^ VhBI , nn Ear Ib are l " nst ■Uwd.ap men ever m wi» 

“%£S. S.«« 

Oil July 1, 1916 the Lonsdalo of dMainf 5P VB the , im P re ssIon 

Battalion went into action : it was world In Li!® , wurld Hnd ihe 

the beginning of the first Battle of ?omfllJS«,* -n a? 1 f etur »ed the 

Soiarne, Within a few minutes of Tar . hi.' c, A tl,e oulbrenk 

of the launching of the attack, three- Russia whlr« h" BC man wns in 

quarters of the full strength of eight h f *5*2 he . w «* engaged 

officers and rtghr bun A-«d men had Imother Nntr bus J ,n S*? with 

Krf n fc,JI £ d ° r wniind etf- Four years j t was nrnlinhi mCd - Thom «» ! 

before the outbreak of wor J iho L, ? Probably espionage in 

SSS^dsyKTSf sss '- Tr £ th ',“^ t t nd j r n *• 

aoo ft" “ifsfc-opha at the ..n—f 1 f . ,n 1 : < ? nd011 ho was sot 

being ^L.ivtiSbu&^t^j|S' ^UKS 

p a »ures a tTha? E JS? ' 


■ «i.T” — i ’ uMiuer amends his 
. li fe successfully three times? to 

SSB? a BUtfsh boxing JLili® 

• Sjrtft c,L an> i we! ^ r - jlB claimed, 

; fff SLf”f l * rocoudrerf without 
- r nac , e i o£ L SCE PticIsm . in 

am b “?° knocked 

iNp champion uf 

,be f ar ntidabie John L 
SuiJiveq, m a privately arranged 
contest in New York— sq privacy 
, f ,fd eed, that ft dots^no! 

appear fn the record-bapki. Klse- 

Sdilmrl nJit hi ?i fa, °8rop |j y. Douglas 

•fJJSfl d alloHS , ,hat .Lordy— as 
LfinsdaTo was popularly known in 

• b's Inter years— was notorious f Qr 

* ,or «* of hi s sdvehi tires 


t ^ oc mcomo 

vlii L ^ « y -, The author of The 
i£»^cS arl aS5U , rps Us that LorJy 
rtmained popular among the 
soldiorsi miners and^ other humble 
folk who laboured, suffered and died 
to support ,hia grotesque and self- 
~ ^ living. It is 
« 1 gl| PPOSB. He wns a clown. 
?w S 5 0wman, ^ a fi an, hoyant. basetfui 
thug, not the first of his kind to 
captive the admiration and 


:_i ■ — ■ ifiinx or 

P er,0, l' Jn all England 
to whom he could go in dqi « 
square deal- Lord Lonsdale lle 

g-'WTSLt'ffl .fiSsS 
-'BS'Bf u% ■ Jsswifflar-' ha 


: ■ v . «• iiib Kino io i. * , ■■ijuima xor-'iiiir, 

■ fiTt tl *f u 1 * admiration and affec- p® i 100 ) 5 as., final- and lefl 
uSli IJaT v *!? s ® n,ed and were . . Havana, where he 

by ‘t em - Sutherland himself ,6st hIa Ur, e to jess -Willard. 
hk m auh&JTjk be f 0 .heWlidiBd by Well. ,1 never I *.i' • 

■fcMiftffHSii? ; ir" - “ ,:-V 

ani h nl b ^° k iif i h St / ub,lsBGd in 1965 MoZU^lhi B eSuld 

is L Shed t a hew ‘Jhion. by M. M. 1 kaye”^ Wi%^Webh S!d 

comn»/»w b L/ ra,h 5L sycophantic .Bower, £9.95. 0 9066 7 l 19 ' n 
miriS^!^i!l* 0 / ane £*l*W*i far .loo . comprises Emily, *Eadv ’■ ruli 

■“si*. 


I Kolliiwing this highly pclsnl 
- 1 -xp.i.xfi Ilf ilie N.-w Hullywuuil f The 
J {JT 1 '. W'incn Willi I.Mida 

* "»“*), Mlcliaiml 1’yi‘S w himk 
cons i sis of prnfili-H „f „i x fc | liiw . 
i husiiusainen, sulvcied mu uiiiv 
L r 1 ,om ,he c in fin a Inn also ft mu i he 
i l he pi re and tf Ifvixiou. Hu-ciunum 

Sj* J'*!“ Slfin. -f lll. fC 

. Coi poiaiinn D f Amcricu (which 

1 lho r,t 192 S n s ‘ n ? l i iinds in cl,i « , «« *« 
ilio 1920s, and rose in be ihe 

: KSS 41 M Hk 'n ° W,,Cy (>f AH 
1 b l r Jyo n,l,v ‘ ! * »» I" 

, describe the careers nf William S. 
Pfl[ 7 (LBS), David M-.-riick (ilni.u|- 

S!L?T {: 4J be . r (ai L'olmnbiu 
Pictures for Tuxi Driver, more 

nndTf£f 0,1 1 hl ?- OW, ‘ fnr The n ™P 
nnd Midnight hxprcssl, and ITevnr 

Nunn oncT Robert Siigwood. Mr 
Pye status big purpose, ifisarminglv, 

h efi ,0 nr b i b, T ra P hy: ,,The niahi 
itaroH * h 3 5 "i 0 * 5 on Paul A. 
Baran and Paul M. Swee/y 
Monopoly Capital “ y ’ 

The arsumci' 1 is that ( |, H fl ij. 

operations, dependent on the " t ,r. 
F? 1 ? 10 . managers in dark suits M 
with ihelr." neat white Sir I ? nnd 

nrnhUM^.I? calculations * 't he 
?h?/u , i W L ‘h fl book, however it 

Sd .«S y ° 8 chosen n'odiiim-- the ind * 

z aor,re ‘, Jf i not to contradict ■ h>« 
S **9|sage. Fine to dewribe "ilm life 

•asis.swfS3 

markets, ihe stabi ip the back 2 nd 

c.:f. g p. -WOld Moguls Gubtr and 
Siigwood tend, to obscure the central 
argument bv.>flnn»„;“:. : i7 e 5/ 


Niiiiii could have proritMad 
Hlbuit einliiyoiiic, .sign of lkr»® 
since Micbnei p.vc wrote i/bf 
KSl! receives Iii ile nr nn sup: 

priv.iie mdusli y, ihe comf 

has tic nun in receive widesw 
- spiuiHio itliip fur Minif Aidlvidual 
tins 1 inns f rciiii u timnhfr of Bti 
tniiipuiiies. iur lulling iwn. ba 
Ladbrokes, ILiHimuk Cards, 
HIM) 

‘I In* main ihcsis nf Moguhi il 
ii ntik in be stated rothor- 1 
di inmisiiaictl ; and ibis is true, » 
i.f siiiiti- ul iis uffsltnots. Mr 
kmvAS ihat ha is writing flboui e 
wlin mated cnrpai «ic micbi 
wliith " ilmlt, ticrine and cnnifol 
popular lullin' e but while hi 
a! wav » precise alioui the v>V 
which iniisv machines were J 
strutted, he says litlle of ine or 
complex way in which poP“ 
L-iiiei iiiitiment dues or wg 
rtflcci and promote the ld«™jq 
ihu owners of its means of 
linn. Dig account or i“ e cr ”JI 
of ihe nf 1 work system 

lirnadLUMing— fir.Kt on radio, ine 
letevisinn — is fascinating; h u ‘j- 
does no mure lhan stele ue l™. 
that the consequent htaonw 
rulings ** has created .1 ^ 

service full-blooded only 
sir»n never in offend anyone- 1 j 
is ilie case, hui il is a0 } zLkt 
reason for liic poverty oMrf ^ 
television output. Pye ih 
example, niuke the P^LwiaU 
United Siaieg network »•* A® 
for a population with Tt 

ent culiurex and langu*f “■ . e 
an Increasingly 
can culture still re**'*® * A i ea d 1 
service in wliich the hl« nd leBCI 
bland i> another story-t 

This said. Pye dcsciibrt. ^ 
dues describe iith ? 

Occasionally, when de*b'’ g t j ie jn 
sunulities, ha fall* ^°.r# ("T 
of rite iV-serJe. 
sturu ms small and BrJ 


, -EEf fvCm 

: srart &“ss 

I furs . . . Bur svhsn dWJ" 

■ deals, he writes with P b 

■ clarity. The epic battle* 

I MCA and ihe msrMrtJ* j J"{ 

! Ihe i ui-ihro« cgSP^S"* e 
ihe fledgling NBC sudj® 

■ ing ; . CBS for the «rv«JJ j 
.like Jack Benny- 

and exciting.. There ? r « 
wry jokes too : during 
lima at Columbia, l *” Hfli 
. top execurtves wasjm rap*J “ 
• names on the dutj* Jg 
engraved in: href* 

2B aeconds 10 change ■ 


.Bower; fast -•S ^w ssssssrs u j: 

comprises Emily,, ‘Lady Clive in*?* mdlyidual careers am! ntr'cun. 
Bosley a spirited remini-iCences of t &* p indeed, Ji could be argnUl 
the dying Mqgbu] Empire gud many ' ' Jrffi,/? * ■ uddequate proof 

chartnina.. .■■roHWm«2^* J c^pptoie takeover^ - Jf E{Sw 

vide 5hV ont Cr Jr^S'i^ V* 


**» 1 ejampiai, U qd 
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The Moor, the braggart and the jester 


By Peter Conrad 


Otello 

Covent Garden 
Falstaff 
Kent Opera 


Blgoletto 
DOG 2740 225 


In Covent Garden's revival of 
Otello, Jon Vickers has been giving 

on ovtranrdinni'ii hamP^. u . “ 


wirt. e hf!! nC P fIcal i on of Otello's fury 
fiJ2- .™ pity u When she sheds her 
jIJS n ar ®* or her sympathy for the 
cbnl5n r K Q ^ a ° f thB w iUow song. The 

SSS? tt Jrsp Ba $ £ts to f n iS 

]£1 “ d . orn her, as they say, 

h v m n » aac,re d in, 8ge while singing 0 

Iiatfnn " P1BISe of her - Otello J humi- 
Hating command "A ten H l » 

oSli-fn 01 " 1 up her business in till 

lite The VirSf? “‘I* 1 t0 , hi tor cede, 
1 Ke me Virgin to whom site appeals. 


a»d, perhaps because they’d been 
tio n n PO fhe y w 6d f, ° m ** prodl,c * 

non, the Kent company managed 
a rousing performance, vigorously 
conducted by Roger NoVrinlton 

Boito considered that Verdi’s 

5JJ5 p h rt ad i r ^ sciied Falstaff from 
frtgtd England (on the night I saw 
fj? P^ odl, [ : . tlon . the iead singer had 
SmS/S* 11 X lclin L 10 “a severe 


j**-* ,a * ,aa ween giving 

an extraordinary performance not 
of the musical .vdluptqpry who, is 
Verdi’S hero but of Ii] s prototype, 
Shakespeare’s tormented Othello 

Arms* thft rfv^r nt «-U A ** 




mid o ... I j"-" 1 " to a severe 

0 ? hii 8 Tu ? cnn sybarite 

iSf 1,ler 5 ctran *iatea him 10 
pfnnla ls a° wdy . and firotesque 
fS*?*"-. .Verdi’s Falstaff 
belougj m the mneteonth century 

Br?i.Jh«n eitber Shakespeare’s nor 
.Breughel’s ^ontepiporary. In the 

SJm 11 h J S n u 0t Shakespeai'e’s brag- 

raento! d ih»?« em i er i but an €m bodI- 
nrtS^ini. Bvol " tiona|, y. optimistic 

SES'ShS 1 n,, ! e,ee "‘ h century 

caned the comic spirit ’» This 

?Ati h,m an ^personality which 
is the comic correlative of those ele- 
S a >. re nZi « wWcl ? ra 8° through 
um/o— the storm, the insinuating 
fire, the punitive lightning. MenS 
dlth saluted the comfc spirit as toe 
preset ver of civilized order and 
5 n, £ * humanely malign » 'agent - 

down Sll W “, ich has s « ,ed 

down, the big round satyr’s laugh ” 

to a slim feasting smile “. Falstaff 

In the opera has the satyr’s ribald 

appetitive elation, and-being ■ 

JJSSS °t £ con,ed y in ■ others— lio 
" vTK C nf teS i ,Q 1 . erohfisira those 
volleys of silver laughter ” which 

SJSf red ? h i W u ,B t8e 801,1 " d of 

comedy at- its beneficent work. 

The mercantile ‘ and tirosnlr 
society of The Menp Wives of 
Windsor cannbt tolerate Falstaff'i 
V«nn tCr S 0,,d J rr esponslbnity • but 
SSS Pa ! St “V 5 the character’^ 

con, *9. 


u, w ™. r ™.w, =mea ucaeiio. 

Across toe river at the National, 

mean while, Paul .Scofield nar- 

assist tcally croons ' and gesticu- 

1b!pb his ivnw rhi-nnnl. cu.i 


Vteue : Tereja Zylis.Gara i, SS im® 

SSS“-„ . . «en«o 


— i a M ’v . a . «ni*iscir to rna 
music of the play’s language, while 
Vickers with that flinty voice 
neurotically straining against its 
natural limits 111 range, refined to 
an anguished whisper in the pns- 
sages of self-accusation— vexes and 
worries Verdi’s music, seeking to 
be true to the verbal and dramatic 
values which thut music has limn, 
dated and altered. Otolln, listening 
to Desdenuinu sing, remarks “ Quel 
canto nil coiiquidc ” : music dis- 
•olycs toe disciulcts of drnmntic 
-ji ni,t nenls antagonisms, 

disirlbutiiiB n lyrical absolution! 

, Vickers resist. s.t hi s musical mitign- 
s n perfuriimncb 
f bln it is One' which seams 
intense and too i 11 1 to veiled for 

opera. 


I f' e “'l yorbafly aniphat'ic, d^Lic! 

ally schizoid Otello of Vickers his 
vo.ee hurtling between maVdil 
JJSSS on and 011 almost feminine 
S rtn le n\° Ul ? Bing tlle m « si * 

cai I ne to make dramatic points 
The lament for Otello’s lost glory 

Placido ’ nAn,*}® 01 thronod y which 
i’lucido Domingo made it earlier 

this year at Covent Garden but a- 

t e th?« at ? s ? ,1,onuy ’ articulated on 

^h'ead of sound as if Vickers 
couldii t bear to say aloud these 
jippnlling, self-incriminating words, 
1« a, . on ® t°. 8 ing them. hFs verbal 
flic wSF BllC J ,nteB, ' ity nnhalances 
diction in Z S.fof * 0[ ZT? S 

T^^ e r^ the ^° aftw . 


A similar piiibieiii. arises with 

Fa/i/IffV ' r .s production of 

Qpcra - I saw It in 


For, despite Verdi’s wnrsliip nf 
Shakespeare. Ills opera is averse 
to toe Shakespearean individuality 
of character i/iition. Music 11 wards 
Statespejie s characters an elemen* 
Thoy’re no longer 
saji/e, Complicnii'd individuals, hut 
• 22f w W ICil ! f ,,rc es. Otello is thq 

.. wfco which, in his "Esulme" 
S tS e ?- f, i ,, . m ,l,u iHirrlrmic j Togo, 
I" , d «nkitm s’niv!, is the ircarti- 
ff® u , s ^ co wlm-l 1 flickers froin the 
■ .iJfcJ! 1 ! hyl1 »I»im of vengeance, 

[ iSc,5 P0 t'<»ni|iosiie voire of the 
fin-Wtl 1 they invoke to old 
S; (11 Verdi relieves Juga nf the 
ronjectural emptiness which in Ins 
• C.* 0 i 1 141 m «i if character (he 
tioD e n i?... m,,, . VC L Keif- exp I unn- 

sumifc l i C l an 1 ! >0 ^ ev ® in l hem) nnd 

: whw, ii !V m iK i,h 1,10 ^solved will 

■ler •-*!?- 1 '5 i,fu f,f °iwratic clturoc* 
demonic “Credo 1 ' pro- 
1 . him tq tho nsenr of a 
■ for 8 * 1 ^ and thcr ° r ° re musical) 


n„,t ' ' x#|iuiu. 1 saw it in 

3 at il. niI[I . us *jic sets, which had 
threatened to bring down the roof 
« the theatre, but -Miller’s inten- 
tions could be Inferred from the 
vividness of tho comic playing and 
fram the gruesome Flemish rcnlisni 
01 ttie costumes. Miller sees Verdi’s 
Windsor us « Bi-c-ughel viHiige, a 

. coui : so rl,stic festivity. 
Fnlstnff’s cronies are ill-t&Ttiporoil 
winos ; n tangled pufdc imdetvrowth 
sprouis from I-'cnioii’s codpicco : fnr 
ihe Finnic 1 in the wood, the pharac- 
ters don’t effloresce into Zeffirellian 
wJII-of-ihc-wisps but sport ugly 
beaked musks. Miller flinches from 
lyricism. • 


but u Ve,di il is a conii ° 
renewal, an assurance of nature’s 

recurrence and of a freshness 

sroierf' h lke cl “P atra,s . will not be 
rn™ d ‘V/epeiliTon. Hence we wel- 
come and applaud these phrases' 
Mg 1 , our J laughter, and one of 
Mi|I er s deftest tricks recognizes 
OU j collaboration by having Falstaff 
and Mrs Quickly mouth one of their 
exchanges of ’^dalle due aile u t » 

S2S -?«*■. tho words, as if 
signalling lo us to provide them- 


trfl gedy and comedy: Gilda's sfmmu 
and Rlgoletto's outrage are tSd 

an&^Sfhfu tbe ^ uIc . e ' s Ingratiation 
and Mnddalena's tactical coquetry 


unirlt claims that same power" of' 
absolution which Otello hears in tho 
music of Desdemona’s song Tim 
action is n joke in which Falstaff 


in wujLn ruisiarr— 
3 S22« ° r *1— unn-fccnifiilly 


ui! _ . j jr n<lu njiarity intoct 

1 i.P erBecutors * flnd his musical 

SSl Cn n C -l„ r A S0 J, ves * ™nc om 


Si, M 10 ? om } c 8 J ,,rit works its 
charitable miracles hero by moans 

nLiZH Sl V Pt ! Staff “boimds Sin 

nitis cal inventions which are a 
safely humorous version of that 

Umnvflinn nodin A » vi H . 


. liis Naiiunul Theatre produc- 
tion of Thc Merchant of Venice ha 
parodied the musical rovorio "How 
sweet the ^moonlight sloops upon 


ivu-Li — rtsiomii oi rnqr 
2 1 £ UU 7 NiDtzsc| i° beard 
intfW. 3 “ro/iostro— tlw cosmic 


upon 

tins hank first by having the 
diippcr townlo Lorenzo fussily un- 
furl a handkerchief to uso as a 
ground-rug before he'd commit him- 


deLS nil o P u £ han » overtakes Des- 
banunhi kbakespoaru’s vulnerable 
Verdita^f 0 . wo fJ“n lovitaies into a 
^pire ' A Verdi's heroines 

tog „ Brand impersonaliiy of 

• Wb & in , h,s Requiem, her 
■ > r ,be air like a 

Mt?’s behair* sbe F* ea< * s on huma- 

Kke hi» •V bis Desdcmona, 

ciwturl 7 ? 8fc l0B °’ , w a roligious 
Maria" 6, whi^h 1>0t y 1,er "Avc 
btteroessnp'^b makes a maternal 
of hflrsA]f r t ° f ber, but her sacrifice 
orsolf to ensure Cassia's pardon. 


M 6 "«wi e iicu tumiiiiE nim- 

self to silting on that arboroal 
bank, Hnd then by instructing 
Jessica to nod off during the rcclta- 
lion, as bored as if she were suffer- 


— - nytip auuEl* 

me a porfarmance of an opera. 
MHlpr’s uses of music have an un- 
musicul irony. In The Merchant a 
rhapsodic violin started up not 
when Bassanio announced rhnt 
Portia was beautiful but when hp 
itemized her fortune ; and in Miller's 
brilliant Freudian Measure for 
Afemirre the scenes were punctuated 
by spiky atonal quotes from the com- 
positions of the Second Vienna 
School. But Verdi is Irrepressible 


. Ti i - mo cosmic 

Idoiitmin 6 ! bog ,n ® fis a miirmur, 
idontifiod In the orchestra by Fnl- 

staff, nnd graduates to n general 
vibration of delight, praising ani 
n.»w natu.‘fl a ,,d revftiiwfi tho 
morose hero j thp patterning of the 
ensembles sung by the wive-i Inin 

1’ Bl/sHnVnUmeni"': 

Conscription of concerted 
laughter , the communal fugue iu- 
Falstaff, which enrols 
? ^l 18 c baracters in a confession 

Ao^hSLfoliy" and tort^Ldc 

Verdi's Requiem. The opera’s 
motifs— the greeting “ Reverenza " 
PJgtw of^tbe assignation." dalle’ 
due alia tre Fenton’s serenade— 
t0 Provoke a similar pleasure 
in the listeners, The leitmotif in 
gr m Pronouncement 
of destiny, the memento of an ob- r 


ff When Ala'ce te^ls Nannetta who’s 
r i jyo aping because of ]i er ’fnj-ceJ 

B Dl ' "« tt> f«r, 

asyriB °te'“ss 

-■ EJSf nerii^V C iP" flded t0 Hie music, 

* * care, and in his 

! j n 0U t he nr Ke„i Slipe, " b i y delivered 
! S5 a { b 0 a i" Summers) he, finds him- 
’ Otello’! u e tia i lc worW of 

; S3K" But comedv 

i Braleffly R " d ,ie ret - urna t0 

with Shakespeare 
impinges . unexpectedly on nrr** 
important .nrw record”",, con’ 
ductBCI by Glnlln), „f Aolcuo 
Vetdls source was n Hugn piny Lc 
rot samusc t whose central char at> 
infn^ yn, F 0 l l?c8 J he Shakespearean 

gS#/BE SXLSS&£ 

never got around to compoS na and 

Btfi-Mp of this kSSSSuSSl 

arii? gtfsr £ 

»nd^,rHir , r^o,u”%Tnc°^K rne „!: 

k L ed Dlir * is dl0 abiding 
3® Shakespeare’s drama. The 
conjunction, of jrasecfv find 
occurs in. AmgSEFJf 1 hBS' 
when Khe menace of'the o rclieS' : 
prelude is dissipated by a Sty ! 

Montorono s intervention, jest turns ■ 
o malediction.- It also occurs with* 1 
char 0 ct e rs. The deformed 31GJ. 
•otto makes a comic llvins from his 1 
tragic affliction, but his taughror IS 1 
an agony to him. In “Parlslamo" 4 
ho reflects on the analogy 'between 1 
his comic profession of rolling aSd ! 

ffa a u r gffij eS ** profession *of * 

* 


C G toS[ Dl !h^ ie . W ' e i ,ici ^^ b , v Osborne, 
r 18 f , at *he tragic Rigoletto whn 

! tlle nionarc h 

: w„? f B[f i? .the tavern, becomes 

a king himself in his grlet. a Lear- 

' rni««. Pa li iarcl1 "I 10 defies and dis* 
’ ?i 8Se5 , the courtiers. It‘ s a nerceu- 
i*»w ,llch ?oes to thc heart of tl.a 
3» j for v ordi’s familial and 
world Rigoletto is 

‘s&ja 

nrnoin on y u J 1 ® knows their 
^.venunce, the tribe and familv to 

dittrond?? belong j US t as did a 
demands to know rna name of her 

rS r 2SSi then ‘ me fhates S on° it as 

f im c barmed possession— she owns 

ft. lf ®5® { sn °ws who his family is. 
.io«?l t? 0 ',* 8 *he reason for. Rieo- 
8 ,ov hig crime against Gild a. 

•W PfoSni C b -S»L he deprives her of 
SB When she' begs'-to b B 
told about her mother, he fit*st in- 
slsts she has no family and 'then, 
when she asks if he lias no «• putrfn" 

rnr*‘ P are , nt ^ \ mohes his paternal 
care for her the foundation for the 

Eoiise* SCatB he Soverns within hla 


Cttlto, famiglia, u atria, 

It who univerfo e in te / 

Galvanized by Giulini, Piero . Cap. 

m does , his best to pi'eaent 
Rigoletto s anas as Snakesnearean 
monologues not operatic tirades. 
Henna Coirubas is nn ideal Gilda. 

rtiVn+h np n f IfoxJD- ii ■ ■ 


----- Jr .- 0 -., 0 11,1 iucui uiiaa. 

another of Vordi’a angelic Interces! 
sors. whose future lies In the heaven 
of the Requiem where, she assures 
Illgolctto. she will join her mother 
to pray for him. But the most irro- 
Sf l .4 i F erforn imico Is tlio ,0110 
Glulfni has coaxed from PIncido 
1:1,0 maraud- 

■2& 1> lHl!SL IJ 7V bo1 1 of /a i cI »rocter 
.wlw -doapjte Jus vices liaa a joy 

and an elemental ardour which 
nstonlsliingly, an email it- 
£!P" . tho Fa^lafflnn comic spirit. 

, 3iko °! ol,a an «i logo or 
S ? ta E f °, rc,iest roifng that universal 
trill, is foraver . npjieaJhig . to the 
olemonts, to tho .**f lamina d'amoro *’ 

« a , ove .which is " il sol 
cleH'anJma*; and which raises us, 


ha tolls Gilda, to .equality wlti, the* 
nngeis. As sung by Domfugo. these 
are not the seducer’s shop-soiled 

i itoral through 

his voice there thrill too same 
energy and virile exhilaration* to 
which lie responds in sensual 
riture. Tliat lyrical redemption 
which Hugo and Verdf contrive for 
Rigoletto is conferred by Domingo 
an . ®. ven J wore noxious character. 


The abduction of Rlgolotto's 

SWfc. IL » wS. k 


her macs bra murder. ffileTto" 

=. Mvolous 


comedien who mWr S 

con bb’ 


-- uhs JAUKU8 oir its cnnsB- 

an d his reincarnation to 

mnEilf" « I 5J C01 ? 6 J " La donna A 

mobile , after be is presumed dead 

bk « -Falstaff ’s 


i _,_7 — »muh, - line r aisiflti ’s 

qhSSSL ? flRtb e l nd resurrection at 
hUfK^h 1 }^’ ! he . c °roic character's 
blithe- Immunity and charmed' 

iuSrot Tl,a , op f ra ’ s famous 
quartet is a musical device for 

oxpressing the simultaneity of 


tigatlon he yrould face' in drama. 
M inthe cases of Otello and 


uuiuunupq., xor 

a nake spaa re seams only to prove 
now different are the purposes of 
opera and draprai- 


Root and branch 


By Michael Trend 


branch from out the land ’*> and of those familiar with Cliristnias nan to 
their eventual salvation through mimes, And tho audience on™, te 

I7^»linv*p InlariiantlAM with iho Par. UtaA hkaxh, .... i * W,,VH 'V 


.SfeW 1 


Esther's intervention -with the Per- bad - grown In .confidence as 
sian Kfag Ahasuerus is perfectly audiences do, began quite openly to 
suited to a production of this ele- Biggie and laugh, and, at moments 


gent kind. The ingenious two* one felt 


lugn, ana, at moments, 
the cast was almost an- 


EVENING EDGED IN GOLD 

By Arno Schmidt 
Translated by John E. Woods . 


tiered set, the simplicity of perform- couraging them to do so. A similar 
since, the high standard of singing - reception greeted the opera when 
(Sandra Dugdalc as Esther and Paul It was first, done in this production 


(Sandra Dugdale as Esther and Paul it was first, done in this production 
Esswood as Ahasuerus); a chorus four years ago, although It was 
much improved on regent years, and more restrained then. 




°P** Ezio tL p r uctIon ot 
' MBrmlHB ,* j Ahe former was 


warm He *ormec was as 

8 u. c «fO«ful in execu* 
h the M«?S“ er and since 


U| me oa«rei. Tior, anu spice 

\ 90taW 1ST- yoarB lh ®re has been 
~ c n Jf. riail0n In the quality 
Productions it il 

•Pto4n«ir_. MIDI Q0 Ih^ut luit 


Produp.u* 10 Mamina i 
: d0 ^fe f ?^«°nti n g 


t a * thty 


Z!4 Q wis to ih* ii: 


much improved on regent vears, and niore restrained then. 

the firm condiicdnfc itf - Charley . The costumes, although glorious 

Farncombe contributo r to,the-sucfless sl | to. Jpou- ac< -wera very impractical— 

e* «». -wm s&’ffisas •^ssss^ssn. 

in 1977 is a different onfi ,^ ns t0 lhe „%5& n ?"tho 

parts of the Empertw Vale^inlano radio (toe productions are broadcast 
and of his general ,J Erto were last ,each y?«r), Qf the singers, John 
time sung by a ctfujMjtf tenor and a York Skinnar was particularly J fine 
Female voice respectively this time. . e s . Ezio/ but .the musical standard, 
the voices have been .switched and although .bigh, was not sufficiently 
from a dramatic poiitt m view this , s0 to carry toe production. Although 
is better. But toerM* stUl very paw of the Mame fpr the reaction 
lltrie to support Michael Johnson s to this work must be .put down 
claim, in the programqie notes, that to toe audience's lack of Under- 
"ax elghtoenih^Mtury - opera standing of; the theatrical coriven- 1 


«*. fefes 




writ! ug I W h Sve 5 ° 0 ver°L?n m °* 1 P°" erfuJ Jy Intricately ero tit 
■ From all good booksellers or direct from’ the Publishers 

. mahion boyars ltd 

IS Brewer Street, toddon W1R 4AS (telephone 01-439 7827) 
Also available : '■ 

Arno Schmidt's THE EGGHEAD -REPUBLIC (a novel) £5.95 
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Freddy Bloom 

This book in n touching account 
of how one woman survived the 
-suffering and deprivations of war. 
It is a iliarv in t he form or n letter 
to her husband, Pit i I in, who was 
imprisoned in the military 
prisoner- of- war cum] > at Chang!. 

0 370 30315 S £5.05 


un 


I, Norm«in 

Hurras 

‘Very fhnny i . ,n witty romp 
whone wry I urn of pln-nse nml 
ehnracterfi’ quirks provoku 
laughter.’ Jewish Chronicle 

% Nnr/nnn Hmrh is very funny, 
and Derek Karlim showa not only 
a nimble iinagination but tm 
iiiBidu k nowleduu of t ho rnc trade 
which hc exploits to hilarious 
effect. Daily Telegraph 

0 370 30365 2 £5.60 

SylviaWallace 


Empress 

'A sweeping powerhouse of a 
book With a heroine you will not 
soon forget ... a cyclone of a 
story that whir 1 s from Boston to 
the Middle East with a dozen 
glamorous locales In between.* 

•'? an* , ; Sidney, Sheldon . 

D 370 30367 D £5.95 


Peggy I 

Woodford (Ed) 

You Can't Keep 
Out the 
Darkness 

An anthology of eight stories 
about lost innocence. The 
contributors are A. L. Barker, 

R. Af. Lamnung, Penelope Livelj', 
Jen John Wain/Hobcrt / 
vveatall, William Sansomandtha 
editor, Peggy Woodford, 

0 370 302981 £4.50 


Little dialogue on TV 


Selected Illustrations 

1968-1977 

A first collection of the graphic 
work of the Japanese illustrator 
whose work has been qompnred 
with that of Magritte and of 
Eacher. and whose remarkable 
picture books are bought and 
collected all over the world. 

48 pages in full colour 
9 370 30364 4 £5.05 


... begged a ecu mil quest inn. since it ■?■ ■ ■ - " ■■■ ! 1 1 m ■ 

By Christopher Bigsby ediioriaf lse f?om ,c Jonmli By Andrew Hi. slop 

winch was in doubt. More- 

Tlio Television Piny nod Con t cm nor- P ver » , ' ,e , 1 ’ CI - V idea of uccniiinioilnt- ' 

ory Society lll B oneself to u vaguely perceived 1 ,1C , 

One-day seminar. Goldsmiths* FiiSS? 1 . *;" mtcnsi,s . ,VJ,S . Hkdy. ^"don Pihn Festival 


- ”v vuiiiviKiiui - ■ - 

ory Society lll fl oneself u> a vaguely perceived 

One-day seminar. Goldsmiths' P 011 *^? 1 «- ,,,n «nsiis was likely, 
College, Loiulni, * accoicung in several speakers, fu 

. . piove snciully and ciutiirullv. no 

1 111 | less than politically, stifling. 


college, Lummn n V. T ‘-' "I'Bu^urs, io 

. . piove socially and cultiirullv. no 

■' 1 less than politically, stifling, 

rs ^.'les.svai: 

'esi •%* sift! tsii S* “““■ 


con .scion sly evoked vie t 

By Andrew Hislap I^LASSTJ 

~ uf 

l.o n don Filin Festival |? i du *: ^hike's first maSmi 

~ impression of darkness n?S 

A common hue misleading nssuinp- m *** ,|V rns »« menace, then ...» 
lion Is Hint thu adapralinn of ficiinii f' u , 1,L ‘ r *Jfiuni in ilic dh £ 
to film ran u Ires concision of nurra- {““ked sma H, common, and h«£ 
tive and the translation of vurh.il less ■ "* 


dramatist Trevor Griffiths ary serie ■. h„f .| '] Zdand nF'mfr!’ J ive ««d the translation of verbal f " 

gestecl dial for television tin. urn in m minced t^il: "® c ? v i s,,o! «»■“*• J« nit's Ivory's ver- ..In ‘be film, Miss Dent fa fab m 

I Britain thu subject of Northern Uit cn bv Vn'herV VJ? S mI fl' 01,1 “ ^rceiiplny by Terence Nuke walks liailoss in thenSS 

Ireland was a "no g«, area He Television’s S iJ J‘ ,lm flieuvor’i. of opening with ft 

characterized the absence of such by ° Richui d Rronri ‘.i"' 111 , 1011 *| ory , ri,c f ? {48 ” il1 f»« expands f ran union, we begin, after a & 

drama as a "shaming disgrace" Stuttard) Trevor Griffith!! Jr!! 1 le plur ' wlrotluces additional v »ow down n railway tj 5 ck*K 

and expressed bis doubt that any- to test bis rhcm-?es S n . i,. rriiXS characters and dinloaue and i gam es nightmare Bluke is hari ft 

one wishing to write a play about of telev^ w viSM« codes found in the ’right, overexposed shot oFilfc 

KfS iSAsrS ft, it?! «j«w« ~i4.i I.Srs 2?i2. ri st ■ 


gsSs TFf vest .“.rsShS 


ggta.—sr'aSB 

Tliough the seiiiin,ir. chaired |»v r.. ■. . , 

Moivyn nrugg, u,.s advertised as a ,i n ! . h * ’ y ' • plVcn 1,10 nvniluhk 
r»t i he genewil i u „ie f.»! L '. , ,L ? un,,ll,,p wn-s as ivinarkuhlu 


□out Northern Ireland In rn ' "1 *»* «*i»ihiiis mo ue repeated in tedin 

ponse Robert Kidd, nn independent events. P In a sense*!! ^Tless^^ino 1 I 0l,cc Bluke ha * woken from 1 
reducer (responsible for a number malic” than the uriulnal fjff.®? 1 ** »'^ e nr ? 1 sh ,°. wn in detaU b 

f Dennis Potter's pluys) offered to or,tin " L relationship with his wife, hk ebi 

roduce such a play by Griffiths T *jc *? :48 ” Is nlmut n Imsiiiuss- 1,15 .neighbour Mr Watkic 

tinsclf. For n moment, there S? an .* W 1 1Q 0,1 leaving his New ,V L ‘ urL ' ^ 1VL ‘ n a glimpse of .Hh 

icmed a real risk that the nrob- ,, ni’lee 18 approached l>v a men- ne,u . ut tl,e slaiion spying tm fail 

ini would liquidate itself in front 11 . y disturbutl ex-xecrelai v m his ,,n 'J 1 ? wa - v *9 die offieo where vt 
*’ ,,r eyes. But even such admit ¥ lss P e,,r . wlmm he lud sacked die ?'>* h . !,n “'“king lew, I overtures t 
luff-callkig as this could uni dis- 9 i ly af,L ' r seducing her. She folio ws .secretary, looking at jiora 

pm e what was (ihvimisly unease Jv m » u 1 ,,tI •hough lie dudes In r at , i r,l| i l . c I , l n ‘ l, W' , «« s . .exercising nii 

tout freedoms lost through ueglecr f,rst « slw finally cniifninis hint with ll }‘ m,, ‘‘ K ‘I | ‘ s * l,,s wife on & 

ireuucrati/uilou ami political 11 , r ' m l ,m W* train I mule ■„ die !’ lu, . ni * 1 ,! "H ls . 9 B , ing ,aMh 

infusion. 1 -suburbs. The V »| v u d V nn,, ‘- , J; »Y the time lie hu Irf 

. , where she makes him kneel wy «•'«? to rmivinmt d 

Incurably, given the available an*; rubs bis face in dm din i, a ! 1,,s '‘nplcasiininess that we alirM 

ul, the sumiimr was as remarkable kiting him walk a wav ‘ 1 11 expect someone to nIhioi liim. Bd 

r r " =* ' '■ when Miss Hem secs him, she smiT 


(Ikriissioai of the geiteinl ionic s« n, » |, i r wa-s as remarkable kiting him walk a wav ' " ’ expect someone to shoot liim. 

’<5® “. ,Br i.'sas «sr& u r 


fi fu•.u■y Soui 

oggari’x p 

Griffidts's i 
the ennferet 
dislodge the 
the agenda. 


ugm.ua. to a mun .1 So. 1.1 i ■ The siorv's mu.i.i,.,. in the film by uw« 

Indeed, for Griffiths, the dlffi- gests renal i Suw C , , lsB f S,IK ' straight from /,#,! ! f J" ' 1 - ,,v «dditiin»s of dialogue— ia t 

sasisss . s'sesssi 

INiradicm of the writer's n.l Mid .nV . , ' -■"» | .-ry. .'l.L 11 ■> 7 /it- 5 W n.iifinns that t« milih 

Innimia. 1.1.. '•*>• the presence of su.li n , w . l,l,, . ,, w. I lie iviU.c.n ..I die i..i ail iftml i<na ■ .in nfiitil llfl ffl 

piiraiituil is viiiii|iuHi.-c-il h v iln? 


sr£a? L S , £¥ al:; s , ! , 


» -in eoiiium-; inai m 

iiiloi ooiiiou 1 .m often lie Mi 
it vvulmg ili.ni to give it. 


t nmi'iMiador in praise 01 cun»*' 
km ; meanwhile die silent , - smu 

gnu 1 tis and 1 licit - mute hrrfflWM* 

an: com pan ion are engrossed !«■ 
Imoks which J nun’s associates r 
earlier tmempted to Ueslruy. 1 
. otheis cheer the Conwow* 
_T1 lJ 1 pin tit lilies ; the machine g'tn i' 
•i use WCU P' CS centre of the *M°- 
■it one The most ouiheniic choractw 


ifffiKHSS Guns in the library 

. * orms . personnel, this jHte d «n iduologiciil variety hugely * * 1 W 1 ill J 

meeting should Iieivu hcuu well absent front the disciission ? T|i*e * » . . . . 

equipped In deal with these issues. ae *"iefie dimension, ruled uui f„ r w iiu-ludiiig one freffli 

it was attended hv sttmu 2.10 people 5 , lr , nle H |c reasons by Trevor Grif. By J 11 DIOS Giimnliiiil < nmi*itdad»r in praise of conM 

h number of tltent writers, »mi nevei ‘ «ot pnat tho doormun ^ km; meanwhile the sdent. fr" 

many drawn Tram the mod (a and 0Jtc ®P* through * grot nitons umi — mwl ilwir nunc Itermm 

• *V ’ . ■wtlomic life, Brnue H'toxplnlned tprumices to « bud Don Tunii ■><’ companion are engrosseo 

cotai.tcd a benign cotiital, bm ? ,uys ” (those nr cut n , hooks which J.iun's associate 

Inevitubly one-day seminars aro * 0, ‘ .MMoni considered proper hv Clzena Theatre, Glasgow earlier ut tempted to dalnv 

likely to he more concerned with P r , D Queers). Indued, die fundanien- - • n, ht*i « cheer the Cornend 

fai cploy than consummation. State- !al Queswon of whether a writer -- pin tit inks ; the machine gnu 

TnJ t iil S „„ R i , l l, ^ t,tu . lCtl ^ or “WiWMtt, Sn?, ho said unequivocally to have "Ideas belong to those win ust- wtu pies die centre of the ««* 

on d thI e h d - 10 i " le r sect only t5mh8£*? t0 rL 1 ,Qct or irons- th ™ '• Juan tells his gne ts .« one The most ouiheniic characie 
Ins thLSSLS^n' “SB l* ,e,:l «*r«sur. 55 wos thi S^ “PbrheaBCd, Pulnt in Robert David MjcI). .u Id's Juan’s ludicrous charade « 

‘ n * hisc W h « they ?n K nnL fm? sdo, l of whether that n ® w p ay. not to the paranoiacs nagging hut uoureienlious ^ 

cenSrsffff d £iS* ? ver : b «d. oppose S. 0n ^ ibi ^ y can be discharged in who Jtlnk litem up." one Uudeis if fSiaii Thomas). She li«» ' he , a 

television* d.™ fascism, believe JV.j’® JJI' as Jo suggest the MacDonald would accept the anulo- "Cas 10 reject everything t to dp 1 

centraL diJSl t, be vital and fn ran ? of 4 e P°)bical. f ous proposition that theatre be- it. including her suitor Oiia* 

bureaucrats, (except iJiJJ 11 does Beckett, an lung; to those who huve come to bur would-be soducerjoan- 

Seativ* P n«r ‘.V and fav0 9 r tba for iv ho . 1Bs ' v ntloii wa^h and not to those whose rule very clever", she bark* >&« 

creative over the non-Creative. about vs noth ing ,s lo be watched. If so, then Am typical verbal delight has e« 

But the differences Were real out the world which we inhabit ? Vj w " WJf to meet the uwi. Iiis lips, 1 . expect Her 

SSKJS t J le fact *hat they were sub- . Fo , r Jonathan Dlmbleby what whs fJwkPhm 5 «sombled a large choice is Masetlo. a coarse •» 

merged in the seminar's own con- m,ssin B Was more discussion nf Ji! 1 Ph p Prow *« » typically One would like to be able « 
H s PoWtics. Melvyn Bragg could •ccowiMblllty and a more while SBt , , and Kaihereri thatlh^oryofthi aronDOf; 

?o ?La°?hp° r perha| ? s even w «h, consideration of the way the indlv- foliaf theme^r^ w in. Ti?’* Iradi * HvengSd-^wofligate and W^ ! 

dWrent «r C SpH p Ce8 fc ? et 'r een «. wo f? socIflly - For tho igabilkT k' r?nl^rpa t .r*' ac }.' hud bcengiven a new darh* 

, of j^rorlc which dramatist David Cregan the most abllitv '"^^ WOr ^’ times, but so turgid is tbe ^ 

lw ? different sets of ^ al omlBsion was the failure to to be the inWr.,m r of the pluy, so laboured MJ 

political Riul cultural assumptions Jiiscuss the BroadcasiinB Act nf Bn ? Iniporfani ciuality in whar liirl* acilon there l^i 

ahin S a^ at s8w « BBS which, fn the' n2Se 2f Jncreas! SUS^tf ? '**>'?'** by Kellie n 1 Z -IWf 

*P P and. political reactlen. StknRah< Jflfo PubUt a«aeDuntaUlltaL I gimmickry . Over the years i„i n urban® 


”2JP n -f iW « ac knowIedgmem of the ?ssues *m Richard Hogga^S moJS^ ■ I SSS?» ^ a mailer to be left «• ff t 

223, S3V *® tkt 3 , rfT& 0 tB5r- , S»* ! 

F« Jonathan Dimb] ^ l)lIs 


Por • Jonathan Oimbieby ,hi s iSSSr “ *SS. 


inurumy is . ’ — .1.1 . 

Index without havinfi ‘J* 
stance of the book r ™£, 

h^rA iIia ^Inverness . sceM 


“■ ' a j i " a W-moiiii library with the ch 

Flftv VPflK AH ' *?!* oi which sits an hearsed. Pairi 

W V JrwLS Oil = v i ; . • ; cetaloRuidg every well, with fl 

The TLS of November 27 1930 : tha ’ ' L ' ' ,|1 ' ' *OiS stage - ^wthfllmnt 

When hfs subject is good and fJ « 55 B 5 8IVe 5 the « v6,a "« « 3 e, if S [ et it ; a ® a c h| o« : gun (the Mory Carry On team, 

haa, CflSrol%n! Vg J*' «« &• SU .MacDonald cl 


with soma double snteMru 
would have been rejected 1 


iV oftfln uf ■* IO,a Mflt’.ne , a secondary theme, i 
tfi vMlit ? 1 TW d in! ® un selective Study of a: man. . , . . . 


K.arry un team. 

MacDonald claims *h« “ "J 
of composition is to su *8®? JL 
to Prowse, wwmble actors 
and take It from there. 

shows ibttt fhia lechmqfrfr® . 

applied to others) J* 


' ber. 3 --. «« 
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Curiosa and curiosa 

ByOswyn Murray 

Caligula : 4 

Prince Chnrlcs Cinema 


Perhaps the most neglected aspect 
of the classical irnditiuti is the 
Tjonwgrflphic. In itself the idea of 

■ obscene Is cert u wily widespread 
. .nj possibly universal in ndvuiiced 

Societies. • Wb may explain it in 
> Freudian terms, as a necessary dis- 
content of dvili*atloti, the inevitable 
-response of the Id to the excessive 
. "cultural demands of the Superego j 
1 or wo may he attracted to ant lira* 
! pological theories of raw sex as 

• opposed to cooked, or of danger 
end impurity, shame and guilt as 

; the opposites of tho established 
order. But in the western tradition 
the particular tone obscenity haa 
taken derives from our pnrficular 
' forms of the archetypal myths of 
' The Fall of Man, the loss of rrimnl 

■ innocence and the Expulsion from 
! the Garden ; for us sexual shame 

h?5 always had the added a l traction 
ifaat it is also Original Sin. 

Within our culture, definitimis 
may vary from age to age. and tho 
' present is not always as liberal us 
the past. In the sixicc-nth century 
the Council of Trent, us well ns its 
more important work of deiioiiiiring 
Luther and others, prohliiiu-d 
female nudity in religious art, ex- 
cept for the haring nf one breast in 
the two themes of the Virgin and 
Child, and Roman Charily. This 
second subject wus once almost ns 
popular as tbc first ; vet I do not 
remember having seen in any puhtic 
plsce, church or secular art gallery, 
: a representation of it : once tha 

■ iMfltt e expression of love for one’s 
! 1 PHtots.lhe bearded father .sucking 
l « Ait daughter's li| - e;ist while a 
L; po/er looks on now seems u dis- 
f - : •“«» soxuul perversion. 

[. The classical tradition hus nuinlly 
f • suoclioncd ns a counter- 1:11 It lira 

• «d not least where sex is enn- 
| ftrned. Venus was the fiivourito 

PW11 goddess of the Middle Ages. 
,1. 1 F clo, ic worshippers c reared 
. no elaborate parody of Cliristianity 
■nicli was the art of courily hive, 
!! ’* 1,01 easy to penct role thu 
X‘8" ,s °f iht* humble mtUio.i 

jmo preserved classical lit e ran ire 
lor us, unless thuy happen to ho 
: the careful cnpvist nf 

;?'■** l V. B two *H‘ st manuscripts 
,i«.- ‘ ''7* eclf on of Prill pic poems 
jln'i.,' led ta Virgil; but shadowy 
1 Jir* m A^ e oml preserved the 
Witagraphic excerpts from l’etro- 
1 U.hi5 nd ensnra d that Juvenal und 
- were cxcosslvoly widely 

; & ,. Later » honest Jesuits and 
owJ lltera fy men would forge 
1 ii«,j n,0 f a obscene bits of Bulharo 



Thu Uunuuniblc Lad ji finniiniuih working on Jia\sulj-jwniui(, in i/ir |>n,<c 
In which she is surprised bp //. 5 . Bata's Uncle Sllas-^-or at least, so . 
Uncle Silas claims m his own stoiv within tha slary. The illustration 
is /ip Edward Ardi:zmw, and a first edition of My Uncle Kilns (pub* 
iished in 19.19) is tine nf tha items in a sale of autographed hooks of 
Ardizzona’s at Phillips’s, Men. Hi tick House, 7 Blenheim Streat, New Bond 
Street, IV/, on December I. Other bts include five original water- 
colours und first editions of mono of Ardizzone’s own books, including 
the carlp Nicholas und the Fast Moving Diesel (undntad, c 1936), Lucy 
Brnwn und Mr Grimes ( 1937), and his All Baba (1949). In more recent 
times, Ardizzone ill ust rated a mtmhur of classics, oniony which The 
Pilgrim's Progress, Ruhiii.son Crusoe, sfonex by Dickens and Thackeray 
and same of Hans Andersen's fairy tulcs ara also in the sale. 


Connexion with the Mystic Theology ism In certain late Victorian circles. 


of the Ancients. 


Luxury editions of the dubious clas- 
sics havo been a mainstay of the 


m«de and ’preserved .he Rape and nudity have remained “fiSti d? fo7cVm'iis • 

PBrnasrapluc excerpts from Peiro- the two central themes of art his- wni rSn 

ensured that Juvenal and tory. both .justified by the study Sf etQ 8 "j t ho ut them^ Pmvsolf havo 
C r were MMMlvolr Widely of the classics, although - the former PJ«g „ c h a libret^ admlrlna 
& i-. Uter ’ honest Jesuits am* *s not In fact a particularly promt. rkod in Si uch a i loraty admiring 

SJ y ,,t orary men would forge rent motif In ancient myth, and in |]* a , ®“ «aful blue buckram cok 
obscene bits of aulhors true classical art the women are tv a Germi baron Tnd fn' 

bad enough. Art history normally clothed ; the largest filing L^Vina ftiat true^^cM: oi /?« di' 

n lehr” e G f animts of the** Warburg ftsritKJs'dijroiS jjjjjf ^J^fy^ble 'to imJgtneX 

?o*>o£S$; isrp b ;U ^3 

to A Cttrear with A Discourse counter-culture, homosexuBlily was rUssleal not scientific- manv an 
w <^8 Worshiu fit ,'fc virtuallv svnonvmous with Hellen- Classical, not scieniinc. many an 


llsirt V* . , no Pronounced tne 
t£d hi“ rb,es a Rontan copy, 
to it- c ^ r . eer with A Discourse 
we Worship of Priapus and its 


biographies, the CnJtgtde is the most 
rancid, and rancid is the word 
which best describes Bob Gucci rate's 
film, ft is typical of its genre, .an 
expensive leather-tooled cover pro- 
rnlsing delights that afe not 
delivered. 

The Oscar for misapplied skills 
11111st go to Gore Vidal, who with 
his usual slick efficiency has pro- 
duced a screenplay only too faithful 
to both the letter and the spirit of 
the Master's text — with the unfor- 
tunate result that the film is thereby 
precluded from having any serious 
message, such as that power cor- 
rupts or that the fantasies of the 
Italian male are limited. The clas- 
sical aficionado will derive pleasure 
front the recognition of the visual 
equivalents of Caligula's recorded 
wit : “ Let them hate as long as they 
fear ”, “ If only the Roman people 
hHd one neck*’, “Make him feel 
that he is dying”, and so on. But 
beyond this somewhat restricted 
circle the film is not likely to have 
much appeal: on what was presum- 
ably a typical night, about a third 
of the audience left before the end 
from sheer boredom. 

The Oscar for this effect must go 
to the producer Bob Guccioue and 
Ilia untalented team of plnymotes. 
Essentially the problem is a fuil- 
urc of imagination : Guccioiiu him- 
self is no arbiter of elegance, and 
is rlear'y incapable of running even 
the decent provincial orgies they 
expect in Loiidlnium or Novum 
Eborncum ; and his inflated cast 
show a distinct lack of enthusiasm 
for tlveir private parts. Cal igu la’s- 
court brothel of senatorial ladies is 
especially disappointing, but the 
nc tors in general are given to des- 
pairing winks at the camera, as they 
join until the audience in recogniz- 
ing the hopelessness of the pro- 
ducer's case. Visually the film owes 
much 10 Alma-Tadema end Lord 
Leighton, the Edwardian fantasists 
of Mr Footer's orgies. Other scenes 
use the Iconography of the com* 
imnriai. We begin with a deodorant 
advertisement (boy chases diaphan- 
ous girl through dnpplod glades) ; 
and there is nlso one far White 
Horse whisky, 11s Caligula Is dis- 
covered In bud with 1 11 chains, under 
tha not unreasonable belief unit the 
hnr.se is his sister. Just occasionally 
011c recognizes pale reflections of 
Fellini's Satyricon, which serve only 
to Increase one's respect for that 
vital and imaginative masterpiece; 
it seems to have in unlit the director 
therely the irjck of filming In Infra- 
red with cameramen In the. lost; 
stages of delirium tremens, 

One endearing characteristic the 
film does have, along with much 
art pornography, is an inability to 
cope with the natural recalcitrance 
of human flesh. The wrong bits of 
somebody are always getting in the 
way, until -finally, in a scene inten- 
ded to arouse necrophiliac fan- 
tasies, Caligula picks, up his dead 
sister; and we do in fact hold our. 
.breath. It is, of course, extremely j 


virtually synonymous with 


■ DANTE ' - 
the Maker 

William Anderson 

'There haq not been for the Ttaglkh-spcaUng reader any recent 
*Hd reliable account ftf panic's work as a whole and of the man 
7 1 j l,m Q- This gap lias now been filled superbly. MrAVilliaoi 
book is a j » jv to read. It springs, as ail good criticism 
• • human scholar shin 'must, from a passion, . • 1 This hooka 

■ . Mst And its memorable gusto honours its great occasion, 
Gtcrgt Sieintr } SurJuj Tims , . 

excellent )w>ok ought fo bring to many a fresh picture of , 
A* 3 ntc. & nd a xc ft wakened desire to tackle liis difficuiues and .. 
his rewards.* 

-cimUhj Ihugiss, ‘Obstrvtr • 

' vi. -i •' ; ! opico-cja fypjpPfiUitilratiJ, frt 

pledge ft Kcg,n P»ul 

39 Sloie Street. London WCl , 

•: HTTP 


innocent mind has taken its first 
. faltering steps on the primrose path 
of classical scholarship, deserting 
the crib (or rather deserted by it) 
when forced to translate unseen 
what the unkindly editor has left 
"yelled in the obscurity of q 
learned language** j - in. Don Juan 
Byron commends the useful practice 
of expurgating the text, and plac- 
ing the dirty bite in an appendix,: 
“which saves, in fqct, rite trouble 
of an index". James Joyce records 
his debt to Just such a good classi- 
cal and Catholic ’education. 

, The latest contribution to this 

t reat tradition Is Caligula, the Film 1 
rent the well-known Book, Sueto- 
nius’ Lives of the Caesars. Now 
Suetonius was a dirty minded man, 
as is shown by the many editions of 
his works: ha' lost his job as 
Hadrian’s . private secretary for 
monkey business with the emperor’s 
wife. His lives of the grammarians 
suggest thftt ancient schoolmasters 
gave a .lot . of their lessons in bed, 
apd oqq does not go to his Jives or 
the -poets ..for informal ion a boat 
poetry : Virgil, of course, was homo- 
sexual, and Horace distinctly given 
to orgies. The Lives of the Caesars 
ape .. not mainly about politics, 
which is probably as well, since .in 
style; and mental capacity Suetonius 
bps .‘been p unfavourably compared 
witk.Wil.ha19 jHiqfcey. iOf the twelve. 


K' ail sag us ^VMigv, J 

difficult to grasp the naked human 
form in the floppy state except 
with a fireman’s lift, which is not. 


the norma] hqld .. for those con- 
templating Incest. Can he make it ?. 
Will he drop her, or do himself an 
injury? There Is a sigh of relief 
as he gtve 4 up and lets ner slido. tn 
the floor. . In short, the violence Is 
tompto. .ketchup and; the sex. is 
centre page, 

But the cast must not be for- 
gotten; one of- the ways pf passing 
the time in this film is indeed in 
working out how' Gielgud, Mirren, 
OTqole and McDowell . ware 
actually fooled Into taking part in 
it: they. ytHl doubtless kick thehi- : 
selves all the way to the bank, and 
.certainly deserve to share in the 
film's discredits.. Gielgud does': his 
bit os ah upright -Nerva;' acting 1 for 1 
all h !4 I(Fe as If he ware ArruntliiS; 
.In Ben JonsonV Sejtmusi (RTools 
plays a drunketf geriatric , Ijjoxy. 
Tiberius, and Helen Mirren .i*;Biis-t 
cast as Caesonla, Rome’s most 
lecherous and seductive woman j 
while . McDowell’s • Caligula' 
staunchly holds the film to its goal 
of mediocrity,. Only Teresa Ann 
Savoy: as Drusllla, the incestuous 
ideal playmate, maneges to inject 
j a little life Into her part, and she 
appears to be dubbed. The Dirty 
Toga brigade might do better at the- 
Piccadilly Eros, where they Offer 
Caligula's fJot Ni&hls, a. fJon-SLup 
Roman Orgy at Normal . Prices. 


Oxford 

University Press 
After the Wake 

An Essay on the 

Contemporary 

Avant-Garde 

Christopher Butler 

Christopher Butler's essay is 
concerned with some of the avant- 
garde literature, painting, and 
music produced since the 
pu b Ileal ion of Finnegans Wak a. 

He argues that In the 1950s 
radically new conventions for the 
language of art were developed by 
writers, musicians, and painters 
who wished to break away from 
mpdernism. Post-modernist art 
therefore requires a reorienialion 
.of our critical and psychological 
response. Illustrated C7.95 

The Story-Teller 
Retrieves the Past 

Historical Fiction and 
Fictitious History in the 
Art of Scott, Stevenson, 
Kipling, and some others 
Mary Lascelles 

The foremost aim of this book Is Io '' 
explore the workings of the 
imagination as It is discernible in 
the art of Ihe story-teller whose tale 
is set In the historic past. It 
develops into a comparative study 
of Scott, Stevenson, and Kipling, 
and assesses the nice balance 
between likeness and difference 
which appears when their 
endeavours to recapture former 
times are set one against the 
olher. C9.75 

A Descriptive 
Catalogue of the 
Milton Collection 
in the Alexander 
Turnbull Library, 
Wellington, 

New Zealand 

K.A. Coleridge 

The Alexander Turnbull Library ? 

ha sonea Mho world's most 
extensile Mlltoh cbllectlons.ThlB' ' ■ 
catalogue provides extensive 
bibliographical deserf plfons of 224 
editions and translations of 
Milton’s works printed before. 

1801, as well as lesB detailed 
descriptions of 223 other works. 

- Illustrated £35 . ' . 

Philosophies and 
Cultures 

Frederick C. Coplestone, sj 

The author's discussfon of the 
comparative study of philosophy in - 
various cultures Includes a vylds- , 
ranging discussion of Indian and 
ChlrieSe thought in general, as well ■ 
as analyses of more sper c 
1 lherhes such as ihe rei? . 
between philosophy an. ,-iid - 
. refig ions, ihe psychoph yslcal 
constitution of human beings, and 
Ideas of history In different 
cultures. £6.50 • - 

i.rV; ; , . ■ .if ■ 

Eflrfy Germanic 
Kingship in 
England ahd on the 
Continents 

J.M. Waflace-Radrill 

'The work of a highly distinguished - 
historian 1 at the top of his form. ... 
of extreme Interest and value.' ; 

Tha T. E.S. This paperback edition ; 
replaces the boarejd edition. >£1,75 - 
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Northern Ireland 

. Kir,— Tom Paulin's article on my 
II Neighbours (November 14), is 
i men from a point of view nbot.it 
nalici'u Ireland wliicli seems to bo 
: riut:;ly held but is nowhere clearly 
slated. 

I must assume that he knows— • 
'hough he nowhere acknowledges — 
<i:u a large majority of the popu- 
iiLnit of Northern Ireland wish to 
remain within the United Kingdom. 

J believe that, as long as that is 
so, Northern Ireland should remain 
!»art of the United Kingdom. What 
tines he believe ? 

CONOR CRUISE O’BRIEN. 
The Observer, B St Andrew's Hill. 
London EC-iV 5JA. 


recipes which are not meant to be 
taken ** gravely 

As u reviewer for the TLS Anita 
Brook tier has followed an unusual 
Surely imetry critics 
raiely supply their own stmims in 
order to iJlualnito what they feel to 

111 a particular poem 
under review. 


Home Cooking 

Sir, — In her review of our cookery 
book Darling, you shouldn’t have 
gone to so much trouble (November 
14), Anita Brookner says that it is 
muted at women- who do “ mean- 
ingful*' things all day. She then 
goes on to describe Anno llaycraft 
• and. myself as “meaningful” 
women. I defy, her to produce one 
example where we have used this 
horrible- and meaningless adjective. 

I defy her ■ to quote one sentence 
.. where we have claimed to be 
meaningful ”, 

lr is nice to learn that Miss 
Brookner herself cooks “gravely" 
ilint she “rises nt first light to see 
wlint the merchants of rite Fulham 
Rond have to offer”. I, too, jive 
near the Fulham Road. Mias IlmciJc* 
net- should know that nnymic who 
is idintic enough to. “rise, ur first ■ 
ligltl in order to go shopping in 
that urea will find thnr almost 


■ k„ A , U , P^Qrikiiei-. as a cookery- 

■ .. crl ,t,c * Swe tii us her own 
gi ul in Lous culinary stanza. ‘‘I pro- 
pose a simple fillet of beef”, she 

oace ‘m l!p l ‘n ,l *i 0niary Gravity. On 
gjf® 113 of Dl,rlln S, you shouldn't 
have gone to so much trouble 

KiShii a re - Cipa for a hot “Id steak 
which is quite os simple but a little 
more interesting. . “ le 

S teak C, Om V ^ US ,,0r onoriginnl 
? J| e pi V es seme innre iin. 
solicited advtce “Before yu d.e 

Kff.iis i&r- 

s ^e advises us how to 
make a mousse of egg voiles nmimn 
Jiuce, white wine and sSgar As S 

" mm.ss|” aS s ! 1 « e ^ ajflCd i,ersclf - The 
11 mousse 11 *rf s Proposes is not a 
mousse . It i s mere custard. 

B0 Re5S«y? E BLACKWOOD. 
SW10. Redc,itfe Square, London 


t for the members of the Liturgical 
Commission than those of Mr Sis- 
. son: ‘ Who is now then so unrea- 
[ suitable, so despiteful, or envious, as 
i lo nbi,0 «‘ In til that tint It all his dili- 
gence to lnr Pile prick, mid to shout 
Highest it, though ho miss and come 
not Highest the mark ? Ought not 
such one rather to be commended, 
and to be helped forward, that ho 
may exercise himself the more 

pages" l-14 < ^ C#BaiM ^ Parker Srtcie, y» 
„ . , ANDREW HOPE. 

16 Navigation Close, Murdislinw, 
Runcorn, Cheshire. 

Leonard and 
Virginia Woolf 

-1 hope you will forgive yet 
nil orb or letter on this subject — r 
hardly have any choice in the 
matter. When Phyllis Grosskuith, 
writing about Leonard and Virginia 
(Letters, November 14), says: “How 
can I make a specific charge when 
a!l the facts are not available to i 
us ? and adds : “ ... let us apply J 
some rigorous scepticism to a 


Prince Paul 
of Yugoslavia 


render”, she continues "iniui.i- r: 

reusoiinlily wonder, in view of this 

ovei sight [a letter referred to hut wn ■ » i 1 belief tk-J 
uni quoted |, lunv nuiny other letters " devot *d husband V 
Iiad possibly been suppressed ? » witlimiTib^."’ ,f nd wotuS 

J hnusands mid I lions amis, r dure know hlm° vS&S3L*kA 
say I was wriiinu H hiogrupliv. Thu “Ueinni to Gfafcl 

ml tors «f the diaries uni Lien! laii.ly vigorouri h i‘ 

To V 1 hi“ h°, .f 1 11 lyro.-MiOd some names. 1 do not Link tff 1 
c ,L! ’ 1 uf * ,l V knowledge they scepticism wiii* J 1 
liuvc suppressed nothing else. -'‘plenrihlly' u fyS 

“ llow does Boll know with such c l rt ‘ e| ? : “ . . , hovf&lS 

f® ,taj,u y 1,1 0 precise nature of *| ,u ‘‘iyer dragged? 

.cnnurd.s reaction (to The Years I ? , lU the body had bwn^NwUackay gnunca ruui ui mgnsiuvia. 

»1<I hi~. »>? Snell •”»«. whfri "S' - Unfomnm.ely, however 

minded^ Snn!nhn°i meW “n sl,,1 l ,| °- (Mrel' h.n« 0 1 10 aoar cfi ? Jw fully the newly available iuforina- 

?el ] SJfSS, r f ° I u,, Y s «>uuM ‘ ’ : How \Sn vindicated t he ex-Regem, pm- 

elcnieiirn?t °L G S 1 ll, “ 11° ia ffliSfe babW most penpJe in this country 

s ,,rr y 0 1 p l efntlons . of scholar. ™ L ‘ , * J pHiis ? ", [Shel now anything about him owe 

ner ./JL W A? S i nVL ‘ K ‘ r 11 ,ot of Z ,Ch 001 t0 bepMi S&edgc to such sources as 
do in ,- A ,1,at sl, e needed to fL/J e e . fl8 , e with which the war-time press und propaganda. 

„nn«. 1 1 if Ca8e Ti a , t0 ,ook my [ M,re . n < l ght be Inirn^L? .. well as - Churchill's Memoirs anil 

Hf a Ai& "“ uld hnve told her 5! W*°‘! tioua f uner^ S,#Sibecca West’s Black Lamb and 


to the editor 


The Alternative 
Service Book 


“"u iii«r aiiniisi 

nut (11 hr but the casualty ward of 
St Stephen's hospital is open. 

Hurling, you shouldn’t have gone 
to so in weft trouble ts not a cookeiy 
book that is intended to he taken 
•! , Srnye ly , as Miss Brookner takes 
luiv cooking. If she had lookad at 

the title or read our pveface, she 

JjJf ®Hf should have understood 

Sho wants solcumiiy in the kit- 
then, and any other aiiprnuch seems 
t*i enrage her. She tlous not men- 
non th« our book includes delici- 
pus and iion-tiine-consuming recipes 
vrnm mtiiiy famous chefs, includina 
Janwes Vinoy of the Ritz, Also the 
quck reetpoa of many hriilium 

TiMii?.« ucl ?Y as ^ beodora FiutCibban, 
PitllllipH Daven port, Denis Cun is 

l| , Klmn?elc° l% Ann bun,le * Niclmlas 

Admittedly, we have Included a 
reelpo from .Quentin Crisp who 
serves li;s & soUji copipqsod 

nnHSlS 1 * bw, i ed “P, 11 . 1 an «» washed 
SS®© 1 P c5te d with old mouldy 
jY 0 jitht'Sht our readers might 
fe-JSKf reaed to loam what ho 
rim?'* 10 ®n bis 1 able. We 

realize now from Anita Brookner’s 

™S»i. ‘V* ■ v* sho,,ld •'««« "« 

asterisks beside one or two of the 


Readers are invited to Identlfw the 
■fSSSJ L« the three qStoSf 
■•htch follow and to send us th» 

ariwere „ that they r«ch thij 

Sir is"5l‘ ii! er n««m* 

?lfr 1 ? • * prlw of £10 u olfered for 

bo e 0 ^L™ r "s:,sL -f .0 


srirSEiSSSS&TT' aw M «*•» 

to 


- & w 

. Tt ut j;s J ^“r r r„, t t^f 1 Tp i s 

In our issue of.ljeeowber^"™"' 

1 ^ornpetitieo 4B 1 ' -i - .. . 

<1) ’ Books bear ji/m qp .a wfcpp ' 

■ f 3 ^ We cin wy, that the universe ■ 
SoS-iS* u f 8 ? ttbsr ance, and this 
"* Mrai c , a11 " ", 

J ;' ■ rpi ^fihiilt2i'calieil^ it 

■ w-v 1 i -Tv-: . • 


!“Ji* Timer} i, ! S l ° i e Im|,ed tlmc The 

' i. VV- ,W L'tcr.iip Supple, nent i s ini 

:t test, - ri ?/ 

"in . ,llHn iH rauding 

11 * 1 , Sissmi s review of rim au . 

'of WIihm Sc ' n ' k . c Daok (Novei ib L *? , iV); 

Whatever the niei i, 3 of l|l(J l 
set vices, 011 0 of the most disquiet- 
vie aspects of the debate J I , [ 
•iy modern language in liturgy is ij wt 

Jt- ' biuie Covcidulu ip 

™ diviSLn 1 f a AVi ilt «« fl f ■ m ¥ 

tea ft" W i b0 f lc ‘ r w !*h H» congrogm 

ES 

Ml rl n , 1I rd V lira opinliin uT 
hi 1 ' „ t 1 ' 0| of other chimiilonq nt 

KL 0 ' S“ m , mnn tifo 

BS w V cit-f *n 1 &5 i0,, i of t,le Bible, 

“slllnimlpj R , htlv r ¥ ,,:,n lai of lliu 
six teem h-ceniury futhers " Mr 

R .? ?. sart n? 3 / fhfalc accuracy in' rrans- 

h r t lift. w'.'JS'wi*. 1 "' munll,s of 
.h? c“h b S JTJSSSTESSSrjS 

2 S»=- r 

will make more encouraging reading 

Author, Author 

e monads. Fortunatoly, the two 
b hli fin L® ver met - ®r there would 
l _ bnve bcen » very dull argument. 

. Re3u,e of Competition No 42 
r Winner: Frank Dobell 31 Strath 
> more Dr.ve, Charvll. Berks RGJO < 

1 ; 00,00, tk EibSrfiSSg 

: By mliiark^, ^ th 

T , . By 0 worse painter made*^ 
-John Doom. “The stora » - ' 1 

■ 1 ' alked °l rtelr 

Raphaels, Correggios and 
• ! He shifted his trUmperSVjd ■ 

vPfiver' GeldamSi 

.4$r,, 

'- I > SiW»t Juin i Monsieur r i)egas 
• . ■<•* ; , ^ a satisfaction qu’il rime 

Remit of Competition No. 43 

rreuMo,* ^ Lana * 

. Answei a : - Americana, all Jodies.' \ 


Z~ "7 . * atop wmsm to a 

mythology supported by adoring 
acolytes , I have to recognize that 
I am one or the acolytes and al- 
rjiough “ “H the facts are not avail- 
, to , u . s —(how can they ever 
P cIoes seeni 3,1 appro- 
H 1 1 ate time for a critical and seep- 
ica reappraisal ; nil the documents 
used by mo in my blng-.-aphy of 

sunX ,l Ii l n rh?° lf - nre avail, ‘ble and 
soon nil the principal sources will 

have been published. Nor do I sup- 
Pono that there are no faults to bo 

iiK-iTr tC | d ’■ ’ ro ¥ s ? f Grosskurth is 

jiisiihLil in pointing out tliut a 
STJL2 wllIc J 1 I objected, “when 
ii® Gwnwns bombed London, she 
I Virginia | calculated the serious 
?; l |! SS* ,n t ? rms of decreased book 
!?*%: can . bo supported by quota- 

Vhninl 11 ,C1 ’ Dia, 't V - 1,1 fair 'less 10 
Viiginias reputation she might 

equally have quoted fr»ini the vol- 
unte or correspondence which sho 
was ostensibly reviewing : “ Whi? 
toucbctl and indeed raked what I 
M -.l, my b t,;ir| in London was the 


‘ ” aa “i iuok nr my ,‘mgm oe ntrnHpwJ 

JH? h<J Y would hnve told her JS"PI»o«Houi funorJ-S^ 
that Virginia was my- source. It is ibat, I rtuist'"hdtaiY , '^!a! 
true that Leonard's evidence agrees w SS ? r Grosskurth : rf wn 

jSSV^t 0 !, V4r S ini «. but I hardly but diy-Ift 

think tliut that serves to discredit re * at °d. 5^** ^ 

flfifi Let * 1 1 

Oil Idle whole the charges that 1 'used™?? 8 wrfe» ^ 

P- os S °r Grosskurth makes seem to l ,fo ni Q accessible {? 
mod ern de ^ re .° of silliness wliicli I °f»n public collShS 

n writw y shocks mo in so eminent } n ® ** bid and some fflh rtS 
Ll V t i : 1 ?"« sny the smne of n . ow available. A rl»rm£5 
?hh-? 0, f.° ° E s . ources - She relies M® aI examination Ii mfwJa 
eliher upon interpretu lions nf 8lb,u but let it be faid» S 


.upon in tarpretu Lions nf 

Virginias novels or upon un 

interesting but nut wholly author!. 

iiev Ve Th , ' n Sus ®“ M. Kun- 

nT,* , c i l ,r “«iM of using fie- 

tion ns ilimigli it were lii-si-haml 

bHigraphuai evidence dues seem to 
me luglily tin 1 1 genius. Cerniiniv 
when a riction seems by gener.ii 
consent to snhslimtiuie factual evict. 

enrich our und erst mid- 

mj, of pcoplo ami nf events lint 

X .'Ilfm 1 . i 111 l ¥ present disc, fiction 
is iLiatcd only m H very teniions, 
way to more reliable matbriul. i fed 
thnt it should lie treated with the 
u must caution The reason is 
nlivmus, P-Hticularly iu ,| w . CUHu „ f 
Virgin |u Woolf s novels, for here the 


My* 1 examination iiTrfeSs 
r ?r u . n ul . ,ct lt W%32 

Lot .U l tile evidence &c3j 
ami given its due weight. 

As lor tho Mysteriet ef Hm 
tltey are not even very funajT 

QUENTIN BELL 
Siis.*cx- ,,! E ilt:e, Bcddhigiui i 1^ 


f-uMcii our understand. „ , 

pcop o ami n f events hut . Mr.—liow strange, inwaLik 
s in ihe present ruse, fitiion *. ■ uu, *mr of the KdtmnUe K» 
ed only in (1 very tenuous, ‘j 11 ’ by of John Addington SyOM 
nnre reliable imitbriul. I feel ■ s y u,, * d , sincerely belief hd-je 
should ho treated with i|>.. l,,rn,ul1 rubbish (October SI I' 
caution. The reason is s,, Pl»*».se that Phyllis Grata! 1 
particularly hi ihe cns 0 .,r JlV' 1 ', 1 ' ,,let Virginia end Lead 
Woolf’s novels, Tor here the : n,,d . doubtless, vUdd 

is differ, and sometimes will deafen Ira; le (q 


{i’biiy old woman at . Luh. /m 
T™ « ‘be bark, all dirtyiffi 

anoilicr**, UMd pr ^ ,arln ® ,0 sli 
Rigorous scopiicism, ir it is i n 

iM 1 

rnhi'P *1 J® ‘Bet ion, Bearing tills in 

three suicide notes Proiossor Gross, 
kurth usks : " Wliy did Quentin noil 
not quote both jotters in hfs bin 

K’jj{J y 2 . S, i r (n ,v k \ h 1,10 res P° ,,a L 
ntt X of a biographer to consider 
makil j, fiKOntIaI evI dcnco." What 


mieresii,,,. Neve.iheleV hers "is 
not the only explanation. When in 
her ojienhm pages. J* tifiss,” 

mKt‘ h!“- lis,,,, y xbe mm- 
Sirnl^l w,,, c|» son leone heller 
iiiMrucu.il tliaii Piofessoi- Cross- 

Nrti.i. t.V 1 P 11 1 ,I,VL ' disipiieiinit. 

. r il 1,1 11 V 1,0 wU l*» Miss 
Ktimey s defence that she has lorn 
«.ly misused: “Kenney adds lhu{ 

uFio? SSfS n . n t nn, y breakdowns 
“f " JSS btl !‘k bui suicide uttemnts 
afior somo ol tlin muny deaths thue 
shadowed her life, und r spec hilly 

SEiJffi" of *W P a leu is, and ilia? 
gg*f ,h w« nsglimiare periods she 


. .i %r Uf|U IIIIC 51 UJ W. “ 

l"*dlile Cl K, Moore: "the « 
Rival man whnm I have ever is 
nr kinNvii in the world of ordin; 
leal life”. 

C. II. W,;RYLANK 
King’s College, CantbridgK 


tobecca .West's Black Lamb and 
GrtD Falcon. From tiiese, say the 
wo authors, people ■ learnt that 
Prince Paul was a Nazi sympathizer, 
a quisling and a traitor, who aimed 
'■ at depriving the ■ boy-king- Peter of 
k bis throne and perhaps murdering 
'1 hinvand who concluded, against the 
-wishes of his country, .a pact with 
Hitler's Germany and the other Axis 
powers, . stabbing neighbouring ■ 
Gretce- In- the -back. However) King 
peter escaped from Paul nnd the 
Palace by climbing down a drain- 
pipe and, subsequently, led the 
naiiofi'a spontaneous revolt against 
the Regent and rhe pact. Tho Bel- 
grade- coup succeeded in holding 

£ Germany’s invasion of the Soviet 
on and thus indirectly contri- 
buted to eventual Allied victory. 

'It is Balfour’s and Sally Mnckuy's 
cue that none of this is true.” 

It was certainly not from any- 
thing in “ Black Lamb und Cray 
frken that anybody could have 
formed the (j elusion that Prince 
fiitl, Bl a quisling a ml a traitor, 
slited at depriving the bny-king 
Fetal- of his throne und perhaps 
blended to murder him : nr that 
Ktog Peter escaped from Princo 
Pun and the palace hy climbing 
towp \ ijrainpipc and subsequently 
v lfd'Ow utian’s spent 11 ncmis revolt 
1 . Btslan ,the Regent and the pact, 
id Nor do lever recall having been told 
•ul wca stories or seeing them 1(1 print. 
{■' REBECCA WEST. 

v 48 Kingston House North, Prince's 
1 Gate, London SW7. 


C. H. W.;RYLANfo (m, « . . , 

King’s College, CattvbrMgi. - . i lie iLllCy C 1 0 P C Cl I U 

‘ThfiPanp #f Science Fiction’ 

1 IlC K3Pv Sir,— Altlimigh wt- were gratified 

Af i'll A T./ipt • " fwt* Rohort Contpiesi’s expan- 

UI l lie XiULA • ; un review of nur hunk. The 

c: r i n 1,1^ iipiuifliit ■ 3®“#petffe of Science Fictian 

In ink ’'Ihe LmJeoft/ie ' V0 _ W f isJl w . ,nke 

Htusnmians I? 14-1896 s “ e Wl,h him au a few points. 


1.. •„ , r ~ -iwoies, 

*?’ I*, the first 

. ‘ ! • A»' 


you have It. Conti’acdilty is 
a vutue ■ 

« modesty is a virtue. 
^Mananno Moore, ”To a 

This is the soldier homo 
.. froni the war. .• . 

■ -The** y«a^a and the 

• 1ha . ' . walls and the door 
' th ®t shut on a bt>v that pats 

to soe if tile worJdMs^mTnd 

This is a Jew In a newspaper 

that dances carefully dSvn 

>'«"* A™,?', 

«Jth tho <r«y‘S. brard 

♦x 1 sb n Ws ft** watch 
• Wlli.the time n 
f;, tbe „ wr ^ob«dman 
that lies in. the house of 

w E — ' 

Wq passed bbe^schbql where 


l '": r mruimnipy or Virginia's 
breakdowns she could not have put 
*“ cl ‘ ■« absurdity into Dr KeuncVs 

aSta h ‘elm f i Ct a,l,csc il is made 

quite clear in the text that " tint 
violent antipathy to Leonard ” 
occurred only In the breakdown of 

"Kinn n SS °« 5 ro * sk ««h continues r 
Kenney finds it strange that it 

7i5? r h 0cci y i ? d t0 Wm I Leonard 
that she might prnfitab]y u.-»nsult L 
Myehwni’ygt’' Wherinr in fac? 

ft« «*«* 


or t'liseii. .ine was mat 
was his pupil ; but her fttyJJjJi 
fore unpuhiished drawing* [11°^ 
iug the poem show that *« 
beyond her master to dw* 
of her own that I label "M*?; 
rococo”. • 


We agree with Mr Con quest that 
n>[ °f reference can he 
«!kely cleansed of the hiusca uf 
*? fJPJributors, whether political 
an< ^ It was fur lids 
^»n that each of tho entries 
80 ,ba t the author nf 
Storto j w expressed could bo 
.ffW- What we cannot agree 


is empty of content. Further oddi- 
lu-j, ot nssurinm on hi.s pint include 
tn*> iissumpiioii time 1 lie only people 
who use the convenient shorthand 
Cold War are trendy lefties: 
iltui Janies H. Schmitz's lonely use 
of un stereotyped femule protean- 
{lists in the magiizine Astounding 
in rhe 19S0s suffices to refute 
charges against the host uf magu- 
? ,nc writers of the time who ulmo&t 
inyarlnbiy gave women minor 

roles— generally as nuisances' — in 
the heroic action ; and time the list- 
ing of the mimes of several women 
writers of rlie nost-1960 period will 
ret 11 ic a carefully -phrased argument 
"bout scxisui in prc-l'JGOs HE. Mr 
Conquest is right when he takes us 
to task for calling Edmund Cooper 
rabidly sexist” Mr. Cooper's 
views that women are inferior to 
men (‘ Let them compete against- 
men, they’ll see that they can’t 
make it ”) are merely avowedly 
sexist, and in Fictional form are 
expressed' in Wtio Needs. Men?. 
(I97Z)._ If it is .an admission of- 
belonging to a “ radical orthodoxy ” 
to disagree with Mr Cooper's formu- 
lations, then perhaps, on that score 
alone, wc will admit to (he charge.. 

.'Mr Conquest's hackles seem to 
vise highest at any use of- the word 
conservative ”, which he takes to 
have an invariably political colora- 
tion, pejorative when used by us. 
But when, for instance, we 'write 
(with iowcr-casc “ c ”) tiiat “con- 
servative minds of the 1340s” dis- 
approved of women’s breasts oil 
magazine covers, we meant, of 
course, not membe-.-s of the Republi- 
can Party, but readers who were 
socially conservative in that they 
disapproved of the trend towards 
the exploitation of sexual imagery 
In popular inugaziuos. Elsewhere we- 
use "conservative’’ when speaking 
of an unwillingness- to ahnndon a 
narrow range of traditional naira- 
five formulas. There is surely no 
cnnfnsion hore between conservative 
tastes nnd Conservative politics. 

We are grateful Tor Mr Con- 
ti nest's several kind remarks, but 
do still feel that Ins review was in 
Kcuoral far more expressive of his 
own loug-licld views tlmn of any- 
thing hu found in the text UsclT. ■ 
Indued, Mr Conquest illustrates this 
splendidly when, after quilting us 
us stilling that ail ion often women 
were stei'un typed in inagii/liie sf as 
“ <.'»inr»rtur or Victim, sadistic 
Anm/mi Queen or Girl Next Door", 
he ndds, with revealing rhctnrlcul 
trriRlit. the comment: "Otto tuny 
tisk, why not ? ** 

I’ETER N1CIIOI.LS 
(Geiio.nl F.dltor) 
JOHN CLUTB 
(Associate Editor). 

23 Lauricr Road, London NW5 
1SII. 

.‘Woman and 


The French 
National Archives 

Sir, — I bad not thouglit it nuces- 
sary at first, to reply to Richard 
Lobbs attacks against the Archives 
Nationales of France (September 
12). The persistency of these attacks, 
and die rumours that my silence is 
due to a lack of cauiiter-aigiiineius, 
oblige me now to intervene. 

Professor Cobb is of course 
entitled to regret that the Archives 
NaLioiielcs arc not in 1980 in ilie 
same state as ho used to know them 
011 his first visit In 1938. Two 
figures will suffice to ■ appreciate 
the evolution, In 1979, the reading- 
rooms of tile Archives Nationales 
and Archives D6partementales have 
received 13,000 readers, eight times' 
more than in 1938.- Altogether 
1,100,000 boxes and registers have 

■ been consulted, ten times' more than 
•in 1950. Archive services cannot be' 
-held responsible for this inflation. 

^ which is mainly due to the Increase 

of studies in quail dtative and con- 
temporary . history. •> Obviously, 

> archivists who have to serve yearly 
more than a million boxing units, 

• i e, about a milliard individual docu- 
ments, cannot give to Professor 
Cobb the same familiar, confidential 
reception that he had, -thirty years 
ago,- from the old archivist with the 
historically minded cat at Rouen. 

For the same reason, archivists 
of (he Archives Nationales have no 
longer the leisure to make the court- 

■ yards of the Palais Soubise " a mar- 
vellous fount of gossip ", ns Pro- 
fessor Cobb terms it, as though' 
gossiping were the- best part of an' 
archivist's dutios. 

On the other hand, it is per- 

haps not without significance to 
remark that they answered last 
year 7,500 letters of inquiry and 
made thorough archival research 

for 885 correspondents, the majo- 
rity of whom were foreigners. 

None of those who received a 

letter nf several pages giving 
dcliiiled lists nf d nr 11 men is useful 
for their '-roscurch has ever . com- 
plained of the ■' [echnocrnric ” and ' 

dehumanized ” recaption in the 
Archives Nationales. 

I creuiad, three years ago, n 
new facility for rosenrchois, with 
11 perniniioiii group of specialized 
archivists who cun, on the spot, give 
quick and personalized information 
to foreigners sluylng in Paris for 
n filinn time. Perhaps this Is more 
to (he point tlinn the delightful 
uccun tries, with or wit limit historic- 
ally minded cats and Dutch sailor? 
on shore-leave, whom Professor 
Cobb so much regrets. 

We try to odHpt tho archives to 
the modern world, using, as much 
ns wo can, ADP techniques to pro- 


cess historical documents and to 
ensure the preservation of magnetic 
topes und discs which are to be an 
essential part of the memory of 
cmr time. If we did not do that, 
what would Professor Cobb, a his- 
torian of modern society, think ? 

Now, Professor Cobb affects to 
believe that we are so absorbed in 
modernizing archives that we 
neglect our traditional tasks. This 
is, indeed, not true. Ac the same 
time as they began the ADP index- 
ing nf the Minuiier central lies 
notaires (nicknamed MINOTALlRE, 
a name well designed to make 
Professor Cobb feel like Ariadne in 
Lne Labyrinth;, archivists of tile 
Archives Nationales published not 
less titan thirty-five volumes of 
inventories in five years. In the 
whole of the 'Archives of France, - 
600 new inventories, 150 of which 
in printed form, have bcen put in 
use from 1975 10 1979. The four 
volumes of the Elat gdndral das 
fomls ot t h e Archives Nationales, 
published from 1978 to 1980, aro 
not a proof of the abandon me nt of 
archival tasks by a new generation 
of “technocratic” archivists. 

As to the aid given to researchers,' 
I do not have a feeling that, when 
wc publish the new Elat gdndral 'des 
invent aires, now on its wdy to com- 
pletion, we shall have forgotten our 
duties to the aendemic community. 

May I ndd, as' this is not devoid 
of significance, that in five years 
the number of boxes to be issped 
daily to each rcodor has bcen in- 
creased from thrqe to ten (not “a 
pitiable • half dozen”, as Professor 
Cobb erroneously states) ? 

A bon t_ Professor Cobb's main coin-- 
plaim, i e, the “ random closures 
designed apparently to take the un- 
fortunate foreigner unawares ", I 
must, state that lie came to ihe 
Archives Nationales in 1975, on the 
Friday following Ascension Thurs- 
day, which Is traditionally a half- 
holiday in France. Proiossor Cobb, 
who lias a long experience of life 
111 nur conn try, surely could not 
ignore this tradition. However, when 
lie was to id that the reading- room 
lias only u reduced service, on .dim 
dny, hp was furious, left, und’ never 1 
came bnck. Now, five years Inter, he 
issues a uhi mdry and surly comments. 

I uften hupponed, when travelling 
abroad, to come up against libraries 


yvns given to him for his researches 
in the Archives Niiiinmdcs. Perhaps 
he considered this a typical example 
of the .disappearance of I'umuhilitd 
fransaise and of the new, inhuman, 
technocratic nppronch designed 
to “drive away researchers 
altogether ”. However, he never 
found time to answer. 

Now. he chaoses the occasion of 
an international congress nf archiv- 
ists to give free rein to his bad 
temper against French archivists in 
a British paper. One wonders 
whether this is in the best taste. 

I am glnd to seize this opportu- 
nity m assure all British, and indeed 
a ... for . eiBn » researchers that they 
will always be welcome in the 
Archives Nationales nnd D£paiie- 
men tales, just as, I am sure, French 
researchers aro in. British record 
offices. 

; JEAN FAVIER. * 

Ministcre de la Culture et de la 
Communication, 60 rue des- Francs* 
Bourgeois, 7514, Paris CEDEX 03. 


and archives closed heenuso of local 
holidays. I roinctiibur being in Lon- 
don during the Silver Jubilee cole- 

k.nlln.,. ■ 1 • 


bra lions, which ware not considered 
iinlidays in Fruncc, and I did lint 
think of protesting because every- 
thing was closed. As a rule, I never . 
criiicize a country in which J am 
a guest. , 

In 1975, having learnt thnt Pro- 
fessor Cobb was in Paris, I wrote 
a personal letter to assure hint that 
I would see to it that every facility 


‘Whistled’ 

.Sir, — Ian Clark (Letters, October 
31) .is. surely getting his decades 
wrong : “ whistled ” is 1940S - RAF 
.slang, as in the story by Flying 
Officer X (H. E. Bates), "It’s Never 
n the Papers”: "‘Pretty whistled 
last night, boys,’ . he would say. 
‘ Rather off my feed.’ ” 

In any event, serious students of 
Wodehouse are surely aware that 
“whiffled" refers to making. a pig 
of . oneself , generally, not just to 
downing a glass or two. 

CONWAY LLOYD MORGAN. 

Chief Editor . Arts, Studio Vista, 
35 Red Lion Square, London WC1R 
4SG, 

Sir,-— Hoots, toots and havers ! 
Scots mon (Glaswegians, at I oast, to 
my personal knowledge) were fre- 
quently known and commonly said 
to be “ whistled ” long before that 
Sassenach . Wooster joined the 
Drones* Club ; indeed, before that 
cluh wns invented (Letters, October 
31). 

M, II. MACALPINE. 

Mont Collage, Newtek Lan* 
Hem hf leld,-. Sussex. 

John Clare 

Sir, — I am preparing an edition 
of ilia -Letters of John Clara for 
the Oxford University Press; I 
would be very grateful to hnve 
details of any letters to or from 
Clare, in privnte hands or small 
collodions. 

MARK STOREY. 

Department nf English Language 
and Lxranuuro, The University nf 
Birmingham PO Box 3(i3, Birming- 
ham BIS 2TT. 


Among this week’s contributors 


ui ner own inai * «uci — * - u n wc tannin aurL-i: 

rococo”. _ !. B i n ^.£ m quesi , s argument that 

In his mem boofc SMg j 1$ uhls* 11 ^ 5hrn .‘S' 1 "* 

(3978-)— tnn late for me 'IP ^ , throughout the buok, 

use Conrad himself Wfj uni 1 ? !, n tr . lil,d y f cmI,l5sI 

a brief, penetraibij! J «V nd - a “ P ro « rcs ' 


alnns" am'oivi “ V? Cave n{ Spleen”. WJtTJI K : 7 a 1 !"B u of /he mi?' small 
wherlier Vlrainia 1 s,ra,ef: «»o latter ^ Mn book-less than 10 

not bs anah^Jd fs K'n’cray’s 1798 editioo d u deals * 0,1 

ably he was. But xlteeh! tiliJ %!?’ f nd "hhough Ms origia* 1 ^^ •*” •J 11 flUc h matters, exposes 
owaioi]. Sauldha^W^ dJ *' fully dneumented, frj rZ, grange and rather 

tioned? tS° evideiice af it If a* the published i . dlS .L^ 8S0rtl0 "B, to riic general 
S,racb f vT r ,!bli,K e bo 0 t , h W j™ UOMMHAUMg, 

Russel] Noble and by Vlvianc For- •Deparimem ol iiiarf 

raster. Perhaps it wnidd tu. aitv uf Illinois. UrMflSi “ 


7» — nave men mr>rv. 

tioned. The evidence of Dr Aiix 

n u r ?^f V N* , w UblI * 1, ^ d >»th by Juan 

n''u fl Qn d by Vivlanc For- 
p ? r h»PS It would be too 
JSS 10 h°Po that Profossor Gross- 

«S£l. W S l JnS aVtt ), qUO,Cd ths nh “ r ‘ 

"W of on « who was after ail a 
trained psychoanalyst and who 
know Virginia well. ” Whenever I 

I noticed 8 )? ° nd V,rp , i 1 nJa toguthor 
IduV** i ow marvtl lou9 he was 
h/i h nr 8r ‘ cotT, P le *cIy arranged 


lSoi ° Ur “ lia * 1 

Polish 

Publishers 

i-riLftSE-SSSi 


SfQjm 1 we have got oitr facts 
'itesf' £t causc . of Political nreju- 
not wrS mp,y « n o u «»— • 
«*« pdints v ;„?? Ma,e ’ M Mr Con * 

•Mechhni G ? or j^ Orwell’s attack 
19S4 totalitarianism in 

Purely,” 5 " ol meant to apply 
(il iK f° VBrnme oi the Jeft i 
&e hlv* mi w ? r * t * of science fiction 
WES' 1 metaphor, (aliens 
the mrhfe ,|n 2;f s . subordinated 


hfAZlnt” 80 r *VS9 Sir,— -In 

-r.t? t mental strain m alive piece about PM i> n p j « hi ¥ ." e , ru tnlcs» cfficitmcv of the 

>>• ™"™d reached here. «!>"“ ’ ,£ !rl » d »f ifc Cold W™ 
LffJSS u* W . as ,he 0fl| y Persnn crucial typographic ern ^ , i n ^J®8 u e of social organiza- 
wna could have kept Iter going.** should be corrected i . ... Russia ; 

.Nobody who inew A|ix .to I960, women 

j U e, ca * cd }j® r on adoring acolyte, not Plus but Puls (which J®? i^tblijJigj t than men 10 gur 


the Devil’ Davjd Bain is the author of Actor a 

and Audience: A Study of Asides 
Sir, — As the old saying goes, and Related Conventions in Greek 
'* difficulties are easy to overcome, Drdma, 1977. 

impossibilities take a bit longer", Christopher Bigsbv’s most recent 
and Jeuii Wilson in her review bool: The Second Black Ranais - 
(September 26) of Woman and the sanca : Essays in Black Literature 
Devil, stating that [ have done the has just been published, 
impossible, has indeed paid me a d a vid Bindman’s , books Include 
compliment. It is a pity, however, Blake as an Artist, 1978.'. 
tliut she has misunderstood tho Wlfl . rll _ nt *rx- 

argument of the book, The relation- ^ 

ship of woman and the devil during W ! f . 

die sixteenth century never changed ' f lh 

from (he triumphs of the Virgin to New Edinburgh Reinew. 
ihe defeats and alliances of the John Chadwick’s books Include The 
wanton ; on the contrary, the pro- of Jineor ^ (second 

cess of secularization from the edition, 3968), and The Mycenean 
Virgin to the good woman in Worm,- 1976. 

general— and there were many of Stephen Clarks books include 
them, including Portia . in The Anatotle's Man, 3975, and The 
Merchant of Venice— continues tho Moral Status of Animals, 1977. 
tradition ol tho devil being over- Stefan Colli ni is the author of 
come by woman- Liberalism and Society, 1979, 

That the later chapters deal with Peter . Conrad’s books include 
die wanton the witch and the shrew Romantic Opera and Literary Forin, 
doBs^na* 11 diminish In any way 1977, and !ma£nmg Amcnca. 1980. 
the accomplishments of the good John CnpHnf is Reader in English 


. v * w- , 'M. : y t 




the accomplishments at tne gooa 
woman at tne beginning ofrttc book- 
The changing relationship wtries 
with each chapter and, nkM \m \ the 
existing order, there is Indeed a 
dimmiSiing quality of womanhood 
which does not detract, however, in 
any way from the gjod woman 
.mentioned earlier and, J . ^ct; 

strengthens her •SI^L I SjJ h tfS5 1 
contrast made. To quote Hashe 
uagjn >* there . . • be many folilng 
^rreV% yet .here Will 
found * “true Diana, , . 

• ' . vLUCY. DE BRUyK 
- -’*4& Kew Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


at Queen’s UriTversity, Belfast His 
books include 77* Anglo-Irish 
Novel: Volume One, the Nineteenth 
Centitry. 

Martin Dodsworth is the editor of 
The Survival of Poetry, 3970. • 
David Edgar's adaptation of- 
Nicholas Nlckleby is running at thd 
AMwych. Theatre,... 

JohN Edwards is a lecturer . in His- 
tory Ai the University Of Birming- 
ham. . ' 

.Victoria GundinniNg is die author 
Of iEJUdbeth Bowen .* ■ Portrait of a 
Writer, 4.977, Her biography of 


Edith Sitwell will bo published next 
year. 

A. 'Rupert H ali/s books include 
Correspondence of Isaac Newton 
Volumes 5-6, edited with Laura 
Tilling, and The Scientific Revolu- 
tion, 1954. 

Stuart Hampshire is Warden of 
Wadham College. Oxford. His 
books ' include Freedom of the 
Individual, 1965, and Tim? Theories 
of Morality, 1977. 

Christopher Hawkbs is Professor 
Emeritus of European Archaeology 
at Oxford. His recent publications 
include (as editor, with M. Duval) 
Celtic Art in Ancient Europe, 1976. 
Michabl Havindrn is n lecturer in 
Economic History at the University 
of Exeter. 

Martin Hrnig’s A Corpus of 
Roman Engraved Gemstones from 
British Sites appeared in 1978. 

J. P. Kenyon’s recent books in- 
clude Revolution Principles, 1977. 
and Stuart England, 19781 
Peter Lakb is lecturer in History 
at Bedford College, London. 

Peter Lewis is a. lecturer in Eng- 
lish at the University of Durham. . 
Fbtrh Lineman is the: editor, with 
Brian Tierney, of Authority and 
Power : a festchrlft for Walter Ulf- 
moifn, to be published next mouth. 
Helen McNeil is a lecturer in 
English and American Studies af 
the University uf East Anglia. 
Oswyn Murray is -a Fellow of 
Bailiol College, -Oxford. • He is' (he 
author of Early Greece,. 1983. 

Ben Pimi.ott is the 1 author • of 
Labour and the Lift in the Thirties, 
1977. 


Harold Poor Is a lecturer in lUs« 
tm-y at Rutgers University, Now 
Jersey. • 

Paul Preston is reader in Modern 
History at Queen Mary College, 
University of London. 

W. H. Pritchard’s most recent 
book is The Lives of the Modern 
Poets, published earlier this year, 

John Rogers is Senior Lecturer 
in Philosophy at the University of 
Kcele. • 

Michael - Rosen is a lecturer' !ri 
Politics at “ Magdalen ■College, 
Oxford. ■ ’ ' 

Andrew Saint is nrchiteciiiral 
editor of The Survey of London. 
Vernon Scanner's New and Col- 
lected Poems, 1950-1080, appeared 
earlier this year. 

Andrew Sinclair's books in- 
clude Jack : A Biography of Jack 
■ London, 197.8. 

Stuart Sutherland is Professor of 
B*per {mental : -'Psychology at ihe 
University of Sussex, 

David SwbetMan's, first -book of 
poems will be published by Faber 
- early next year. - 

Gillian Whxb Is'' on the editorial 
staff of the New Statesman. 

Clive Wilmbr's - collections of 
.poems include The Dwelling Place, 
1977, and (as translator, with 
-George Gomori) Forced March, 
Selected Poems of Miklos Radnati, 
1980. ! .. . 

Philip ■ Ziegler's books include 
Witticdii IV, 1 97V 'MeWotanhh 197G, 
and Crown and People, 1978. 'i 
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From the m aterial to the cultural 

By Chriistcijijker Hawlces Sfi^ai'Sfn ^"u d ° r * e^wf e ino«ataI i 


ipricaw literature 


nr.UCK C. TBir.UER : 

Gordon Childc 
Revelations in Archaeology 

2H7|»p. Tha mes mid Hudson. CIO. 

0 500 05034 1 

Gordon Cblldo (1892-.19S7), ,, re . 
historian mid the a list uf history 
wus Australian, but an adoptive 
rinn^fi 111 ' T. Bru , ce . Trigger is 

Canadian. He deals wiLh C Hilda 
mainly as a thinker. As n graduate 
of Kydney up at Oxford 0914), 
Lhiide there approached prehistory 
first from the Aegean, in nmiquiiy 
placed between the Bust mid bur- 

?l r iTr. Ll - ,llr , c? -,. T' ,e “ ,l!s Pacifist 
Hiul left-wing holiets took him homo, 
and to mi entry on Australian noli. 
J 1 “vJ£? , e behefs and his disdain 
hi 1 ., r ?i® ,0Jl T I V s clergyman fatiier 
. 5 l st, ' lc { ly conventional— 
combined to make him, in a real 

immV" ® d <* sense, Marxist. Yet 
l. l L , 2, M leM l 11 ? Pollies bad loft 
him unemployed, he was in England 
US" a . nd resolved on a career in 
aichoeolagy. I Ins was not explicitly 
a seai ch for rb e classless society in 
pie hist oner hues ; his posthumously 

Prof-’.n? tells „i as 

rioti-Hoi Trigger. .very rjslniv 

SSKiiS 1 h ° w J mt - eri draw from ; 
>u rli.tcolnpy a substitute for liisiorv 1 

us halHUju | y written, with social ! 
advance bmui>hc not through 1 

hu^iiinii C < ,IS 11,1 strttcs i ,L( t mate-rial ’ 

Really such inveii lions bad for s 
1""?* hc . c f , | t J* M «htf *uhj ec t . Ti i K - i, 
!.•-« s llefi.ro Cliilde ” chanter i 
undervalue.-, its iiincieciii It- century ii 


exponents— perhaps because Cliilde 
cmne to scorn such men for treat- 
ing artifacts us “ dead ” and u<it 
iho work of '* living " peoples. Yet 
when lie wrote his Dawn of Emu 
I™ Civilization, first published in 
J325 iL was a r t i rnc t-asseui b I age ilint 
enabled iiim to chart, for every 
region (each region had a chapter), 
the Europe that he though i hud 
owed its early advances to die use 
it made of culture from the linst. 
Art! fa cis uere basic in Ins period, 
to 15011 ue or shortly after; the 
slate of archaeology's development 
coin lie! led |,j n , t(l ,. L .|y on ,| ieilJ 

Cond total excavation done on large- 
sra e site.:, by si rip ping them, was 
slow Pi condng on. In the decade 
betore 1914 this lit el hod, used first 
upon Roman sites, was applied to 
s «; J «f V^hers whore the inuis were 
or 1 1 nib ers, by UHmclurdr. Cut um 
mini rhe 1931)3 could iho man who 
had assisted Scliucliardt, Gerhard 
Bersu ordain its application to the 

nJiutlit hi.' f,-,... .1. ■ 


; — * i<it| fiikaiiuji io me 

Neolithic four-phase settlement at 
Liudcnthal (Cologne). 

Missing all this and all the suhse- 
nuciit spreading of iiiiproveinem. 
Trigger fails to stress the limita- 
tions ot the 1520s. There were still 
on*y small or partial excavations 
seldom stratified, of sites; graves 
witli grave goods ; and finds of 
single artifacts or hoards oF them. 
Occupied regions indeed could have 
distinctive physiography, us of the 
;7V , cni L e “ hies* that Neolithic 
prank! often preferred. Hut the 
tola! of evidence in situ was relu- 
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WHITE LIGHT 
Rudy Rucker 
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£ 1.50 

THE TRAVAILS OF 
JANE SAINT 
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.. - n, »» was real- 

lsvely ^ ftclilu. Statistical ireaimeiiis 
were impossible, and Childc would 
never liy them. His first hook’s 
acliiuveiiienr, in a sense, may bu 
seen ns all the greater. Trigger 
has i oils tun quickly past its evident- 
ial liases, in concern for its imor- 
pretame cnmvni ; but in ihis he 
wall stresses the significance of two 
chief points. 

The first is Cliilde 1 * adopting of 
the concept of M cultures M , as 
mmeiJal expressions of particular 
social groups. It was moro than the 
notion of “ culture '* Ivoadly spread! 

cuW^ 1 re8,on Period. These 
cultures were entases signalled by 

w iL ol « archaeological 

f,. i r! n V Uss, i , u ’ Bi'mip was in- 
feiKHl i,. luve h-.-en socially a unit; 
a ciilime was equivalent thus in a 
society nr people. So Chi! lie’s maps 


e of Eh rope, in his Pmcii, are gen- 
• tiraphical mosaics, of the cultures 
t time lie recognized jn each of Hie 
t periods lIiol it covers — the earlier 
four ot the seven that lie afterwards 
i propounded. Hu is seen by Trigger 
1 " s deriving Tills not inn from the 
' f*eriiun nrehisinniiin Kos.sliiiia, 

I ? f lIl V* PMrpnsu Ih-.it Kmwiuim 

! A'S'BntfiMt in fulfil, of demon- 
sti ating Nordic Gormans ns a master 
nice : the cultures are entities nut 
now of rare, hut tif o'hjectivvJv- 
, T1,0l, - h available 
iit.il ci ml at the time .was only capa- 
Cblldu's purposes a 
tinning piimr, Trigger (here quoting 
G!yu Hamel) is nght that in ussen- 
uaib the stas'tmg-piiint was new. Yet 
(.nudes equaling cultures with peo- 
ples gave mi open-ended prospect ; 

i'/J., . t !!! l, . c "’ 1 ,lL ‘ second matter 

stressed by logger as signific.riu. 

Kossimia’.s Nordic ancestors for 
Germans were conceived as even 

“s Progenitors of 
alt Hie radiating bearers of the 
Aryan family of languages. That the 
family is real, was an axiom of com- 
parative philology, which required 
far it a primary home as a centre 

Nnivi£ 1,e i rsa i' i 1,ot in Kossi lino’s 
Noidic Innds, then where? More 

rational opinion, naming it Indo- 
European, put the borne between the 
Indian and European bounds of the 
dispental ; the prevalent choice was 
on tlie Pontic steppe. 
Cliiidc, like ins Oxford mentor John 
JSTft ^ml liiKild Peake and with 
him If. J. Flvure, judged that ilijs 
was right, and that the In ug naves’ 
dispersal shnuld lie so me tin w rcflec- 
ed in prehisiory. That steppe, from 
the hjirrow.g raves left !>v iis 
pastoral uihabiianis, Neolithic on- 
wards, gave a culture. 


Sf n 1 t,wn CI,| W® described its 
inutei ial ; lnngiiiigc ho was keeinnu 
[°*' a sec?”** book. The Annum. This 

uSr^ii H W 110 very l,cxl year, in 
1ELG. Its inferences, starting from 

Hit languages ns knnwii and from 
he lexis then available that bore im 
them, stretch back into Hie period 
"| . ,! ‘® h ^ lr A ’ ,u . 1 ench hn,)k avoids 
in M.n n Al,d JUSI “ s |I,U cultures 
'XJiLttoW ** i ; e racial but 
80 P T/ia Arpans the Ian* 

1 I r i? nm anyth ini; 

i.ui.il in (lieu- speakers, bin ihnuigli 
i lie men i a lily nidun-d by their n 
riUMc excel I cnee. Tl.el/ succL I 
(•itek, Latin or other European, 


Laying the foundations 


n ; Fr-iH'rtM nr Vetlic Aryan— are not pui 
;s down to their original speakers 5 
e heiiifi iMlsioral, or even patrilineal. 
;r 1 rigger slioidc! have compured here 

Wtn ,tvre thl ‘ tinvk*? 
v (California, „ m „ H llRllijt| 

i. jiimself, he fails also to remark how 

r'hin V 1 w a» 'afforded to. 

a Lin hie by any texts that bad then 
i- been deciphered. Work on the 
r J tittire, aiiii of course the Miuomi 
t was m infancy. 

What Trigger lightly finds, here 
L.* and dsewhi.‘re in t’liihle, are signs 

- Unit ho was nm wiihinit hi us. Nor- 
i dies are virile ”, and are thus limn- 
! pum at i lie optimum ; Mrdiicr- 

- raneans are iin-lturopeim in (heir 

C S! 1 of „ !, in. Hie « mega] it hie re- 
’ ‘ ^ ie ] 1 ,0 '} rt ‘ r this religion. 

; spread around the Atlantic side of 
• Europe, minims muterial adv.nicr- 

— L’H 1,1 anti Hie Nnrili, 

, nnd in Hrmuuy (here uniiiieih, more 
progressive .grmip.s arrive to start it 
nfl ngiun. Yet these, in their early 
i L ™ ,,M * n,,t »nly working (no Is 
but warlike iveupniis. Was fighting 
Piogrcssive? In his next hooi; — his 

(1929? ’ Chili nanu J. ,L ’ Prehistory 
(1929)— -Childc studied bronze equip- 
men; closely and illfcrred 

r m,fiu nf , muimfuetnr- 

i 5JL " u, f (lading, released, after 
f/5? \ c ' fro,n ,ts presumed Oriental 

VCVDcl* Si/ U 7 1 C ° lnPlt:SSlH l* ilU 

AW 1,, y . r0l 1 “ v,l,,t I r *-T.inii ; Thc 
i had com.) ill 

in 2 ?^? ° n ,l,is “Mwwd 

..'VJ 0 l i rBar,l, « 11 »ow. and prevail- 
imjy. was ccoiioinic ; and Ti ieivi 's 
fjiiirili chapter does jusiice Imih t o 
is and to us con„t,i PtlII doci "ne 
•f d fiiism,,. Cliilde never 

m’.aiu; though ' 

and h i L ’ U ni . ,,; 11 ,L ‘ s . t,ei1 •** 1 acisi, 

pH .iirK, 1 " 0 .* 1 uc ‘ ,n ’ ,,,,l ‘s. What i he i 
i.i^t difuised r,» iMiropemis we,-.- ; 

re s„li, „ r i,, 1 <u J 

revolutions ” ; Ic-talim .. 

recomlly the metal-using' indusn v i 

riilo , ?!! w,,h 'her.irv and , 

C MOS. I he industry, diffused with- . 

a!» i* will i* 8 . l i cw , l - n I ‘: ,ln, n^ hv itself. , 
„ i * d r w ,, c ; 1 10 , V 5 ’ i| s own huh,s,iY x 
uas forci d to piolci.ii j., |, m.mus, th ,i , 
of Europe „,„ Nr | w Al , 

oHv hus never proved this ftliougl, s 
i V.'.f 11 1,1 t. >\, ;ihi r I. 

i »u ^ r :i , ' 5 ‘ , i l ; • il,,, : ii «>:h i>- ,vc»<t ,1 

there to please linn, lie reiectrd H,e il 
creed that made sm.i.,1 cvoIiiikmi j. 


which Childc S? ? t| 
">• And hs fo r & btfi 
was through It that dif^®' 
;; oct Jb, he cume Ufe 
I s t Ma,;x,st stance w fls ife 
V; 1 ■ . 1 lll ‘t was to be a 
five theoretical books 
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*!b“4?ys!S S35T«*» <«•«, . 

li.Ijiil'uiHl/'XiV jglid™ rf“"| e "ic»l css.iys 

m- .. I" i ' ,e P awn - Ne » hK Wpp. Seeker and Warburg. £4.95. 
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defensivt 


, «> 1'iurrcM , soajj wriimg warara uj u uniiimim, 

c votiii ion thoiigli never uailW- mmI concern. In the e»<a.\s col 
nuisi rcMijiie. Marxism, p adfea lecied in Richard Gray's Kobe, 
mi '.' 1 ,U,,IIU freedom, diffusion cl Pnn H'fflren, Warren is vnrinusl 
i, ii!,.:; ton, and the chitft •» critic, poet, novelist, hiMoi ica 
»■ spun tors of the small but precto roaancer, Southern spoUeMiiuu, .m 
j-orpius of production, could o*> llnorian, neatly defined, essay h 
* H have thoir -sundry CMafc- osay, according to each gciicri 

■'Oils I't -.llivi':] III riiMitn*. ihi.e.. u.,.M ;{ .... . 


By Michael Hunter 

JOHN AUDKBV l 

Monument a Britannlca 
Pans One and Two 
Edited by John Fowles 
Annotated by Rodney Legg 


wnrk, however, Aubrey wont 
beyond more rnllcctinn and tried 
Mbr,ur th« cn mparatlve conclusions 
!i« U «i t j *niiqiiitloa that he Imd 
wns Cr thB { flrw , ° ,° f hi i achievements 

oTfflt K c te B0lo «l«»I account 

, ?y k h architect uro, which Is 
□stonlshhiflly accurate. Most influem 

men o° ii H wh ^°° k of t,lc 
trast to iSf 11 ho arRucd Hn con- 


eon « y “ ast (o.Provious commentators) that 

600pp. Dorset Publishing Company. dnted frani P*c-Romon 

0 962129 40 6 

- 

ifiSW* 1 ? rila ”nica Is arguably of the MstEij? 1 * f ) ny peo P Ies 

John Aubrey’s most important work ^st-Romnn period. 
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AND MONOGRAPHS 
Medieval Drama 
,■ 1 Facsimiles Vi 
.Tin; c»tesl*ft 
• mystkry cycle 

A reduced Facsimile of Huntington 
...... I- tin ary *rs 2 

' » °7 ImimdnciJon hy Hi M 

L »i‘! l Y fc - v W 1 J^iivla ; Mills 
Htwly publ^a ; fzg 

AJio availably at £2a oa;Jt«. r :i'j!- 

H The TowoMky' CyS# (i*g- SjLvttJ 

: » .-WiaCTiiiW 
. ■■ 

and at . 

», v MV* and. . 

Tl ic IV.crli-jf ter Wiaf^Vws 

KSN 0H!*njJ.3 ; 

> Prom : 

LccdB, jo fn.-jihh 

; iclwpl or I 

te»o LV.Fvvrlliv , ' 

■’■■'j ' v j 


liaml writ ten text., The qualhy (| f 
hu facsimile is hi,;li ami gn at lliri . 

I«*iir« Ln r lk ‘i n 1,1 ril.it each 

sectiriii of t Jie ni.niiiscript is us 

legible im pussihlu. Ii is eliici*L,ifd 
by u puriiul tronscriiit, by note, anil 
by transit lions of pa-.:i U gus in 
Latin. Particular care has been 
taken by the unnntiiinr, Kndncy 
Et-gji, to idcniify sites by Ordnaucn 
burvey references, which will 
facilitate consultation by tlmse 
interested m Aubrey's details of 

25*5? VJ 1 , 1 bellcr «rvod when the 
second volume appears, with its 
index to the whole work. 

h j? !? lsht J bc annicd ihiu facsimile 
has the advantage of bringing re- 
searchers as close as possible to 


oulv imsiinicil, ut the end, /or P«« to he found in firing lur 

t’hilde’s aims. Hut when has# Oilw? are awful, like il 

us for having dropped ihem.hfe 5 irauncer who wrote tlu- |>nrtu 

gels our far fuller grip lute o Una ffiidcnieiw. All except it 

I'vidi'iiii.i] resources, mj twk b pun item tu have wriiivii sum 

weak in knov.iedgo of thefunpNS limt tgo- 

SM.no 1 dev. pile the niauy anecdotal p e * critics care to look ir 
Pho ographs): be to&fl m i p«« clw\, dewn a liior.u v n,»d m 
ot Iho mi 1, arose: when ChiMn w men. at Roh c ii I-Vi.m' ..ill. d il 

Kuril a figure ; nukes too little u American dm nisi lii.-i .,i 

" r . ; and no s«m M line which | w , like W..r«vn itn 

jho " RevoUmons’ 1 efik shunned, hi recent v.vS War"! 
,,r, '*ks si ilil die are mnvomenljci ha held out .u-mnst iho m.ii 

] nui.r |, t. (; ill, lr in arcliticoop ^ mam far is which .„»p. .. 

in life Mill calls for biograpbert eufe evidutire of his whir rangit! 

' semen- with Ma, sluill \V.ilk**r', i 
■ ran been both liighlv pi'isnnal ,m 
nimly disiutvrusicd. In tin- l‘». 
rP*J5 Agrarian iiiuniiVsiu /' 
ui ,! y how over, Want- 

.. Jf Lfowe Kaii'iimi, Albn f.i 


la- 

.£ jssm -SafrwSBS! Irf !F 
' aig ssls srf.aS 




, — u'W! us missiu e to 
! actual record, but from 

another vJewpoInc its use can be 

■ unfi> zcd - Bs bk r ly 10 encourage an 
unfair view of Aubrey ax the 

maggoty-headed accent rlc depicted 
on stage by Roy Dotrico. For the 
monuyrip t— even when slightly re- 
' Organised and annotated, o* ] t \ s 
here— -is undeniably messy and 
.Though interesting 
as a curiosity, it is not clear that in 
reproduction does justice to 
Aubrey s own intentions for the 
work, which it is surely the duty of 
u u°L. r *i “ ru ! pect - What the r«Sdcr 
!.L!i kely *? j or B®t — and what he Is 

is that r ThaS? ed °V l V thi8 

oaie?« n h n ,1 C r are i J ubrey » working 

r. a — 

scribed* hai!? 1 ** HP* retran- 

St hJ$J n A ls U!e 3bow that 
world “I 10 .Present to the 

wndfum?fw a d ' 90r «tered com- 
tho but 8 ,W >1< with 

order the printed 
W,UL i,e weeded — as fie con? 
repeated — was « „ r 5„". 

“AriHJrcIlu?”, 

Si h firamJlVt- Cfert i ng M li F claSsl- 
3ril3%f^ severity in 

^ Homer was 

pg&gTKsars&s 

apd. compos, tors to obliiwriitv tins' 


ran trowe Kairami. Allen f 
f Mptnt of iniL-rpolallon and retis* Others were dirrmidiiir. il 

■ 1 hut ,11 1* <iii evident fn fho ma*' eie a 8amst wlnu they anilide 

i script am! to give prominenrt w . "ie a progressive fallacy wli 

: t he bunk's overall sirocinn tm, FMUad nil nf mmlern snei 

nruinniii*. : ?"» 1 »" r * to H. CJ. Wells in 

... ji jj, ■■ ““fhan ProRiessivisM. 

r.'prndiitv thu monmeript Smhepjp.f l, “ c,,,IU! sl 

Himilc rather riian to gwe MaS^SiiiT dlIi B d bc mo, / s, “ 
the editorial help that he fajj. ■ .fJgfMm i Uecodimcie. Si. 

nnd i Ins is symiuomntlc of a ! u 'i. L ' v .‘ i! l ,c,tl 

casual ntritiidc. Evan thrir rfr ^Hc,has alwavs hn,| to ho a 

urrun-einent and prcsentoiren^ ■ ilS 22? Pi.,.« ,e l . urr,ver 111 
times obscure Aubrey’* i Ew ' her f. e must rcM 

More serious still, thejmroW; audience or 

note is cursory and the jg adequate mj 

offered little guidance to fcjS- ] .liih ur s ,r . ud i ,,ml - 

gioitnd of Hie book and IfirJbOTJ ^ zener argu es i,, s e v 
there is not even any ■ afih. „,P one ^ or . lhe revl ' 

secondary works on Anbj^JX respeciing Will 

which such Information «JUf. P r,0r claim i„ renm 

readily gleaned. Nor h i? 

sign that the editor* 68 ^ JL-J™*. though. Hie ” i-ei 

Aubreys writniM of*!* 1 would. S d {n but „ ll u,, , , '«--fic-iicraic M 
Monumcnta, although tMj^ E, fn * {{ Take My Si, 

have made sense of man rnjjjj. a willed fulslficuiimi 

and LToswrefcrencrt *“Jrn, “ g^en, culture. Historian fi 

rated here, will ‘SSl W ? d ? «nvu„ied « s 3 ^, 

sum, there SBenisW have JJJltion.inlnded banker, Ui 

mistaken PresuntpUM i that # W «o npress the humane v.,1 

can lie taken for granted , we South. Critic John Cn 

veyor of archfleologlcal !« 0 inadvertently ' raised i 

and “heauiIfulAubrcjismj ■ g ft. questions about hL i 
as a result he ha* b*oo *»» JJJ root, of American > 

than justice- Jogging Hie «i 

N*di-t!S_ °^ r ,be South as 
Anna Benson Gyles wi ® whme * 

Sayer’. book about Mexico#^ « 

Mexican Indian, Of Gods and an olc-ganrly exin t-» 

(23Zpp. BBC. M »lg S fi^ft*raw2?laJ a SS 
B). Is based on the relevlsioe . j» d hay e given new.nieoc 

of the same name, first *55 d S lnfJh?°, ur , had the slaves t 


kjvc a luvour u. — p«.yi> ■’Hu-' would soon b.- 
cfviluaUons that mado uplj 8 ^ , '•twirq «. - on . 

panic Mexico and to ^ this company Wan un** 
many of its nncl ® nt . c “ S infl ni ^ 'hr' ' mS?* 1 " W*^' eucinl uim» 

tivijf-ro hauA survived anions, o iu. sjJiregaiiQ,, .* 


intended as art 

vast, complex suhjert J Wj* “W, 
inferspersed . with . rtJg„W V, P . '■ 

mbfMv to see h) U ck-whu! 

a iKt-fiil bibliography, and an ' *. . ,, “w-wnui 
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! Sticking to the real 

By Helen McNeil 


ijfins as the key in the future of the 
•Smith, In rhe essay’s nasriost lurn, 
Warren declared that any black 
who wanted in slay ul the same 
hotel us whites was not only “ radi- 
cal ’’ mill “ducirinalrc " but lacked 
" « of reality ” — rlioit as now, 
Warren’s must severe criticism. 

Win rail has long since repudiuied 
segreguiion ; indeed he made sumo 
impact on mlddlc-American ihouglu 
in lhe 1950s and 1960s (if noi mi 
ilie blacks who were mi m the next 
stuge by then) by printing Segrega- 
tion: Thu Inner Conflict nf the 
Smith in Life and rhe interview 
series Who Sputiki for r he Neuro ? 
in Look. The change 1ms been pliilu- 
snijhicul as well us political. Prom a 
youthful determinism, Warren has 
passed through a tragic-heroic style 
to the free, resilient expectation in 
ii is recent poems of " a world/In 
wOiich all iliings are continuous”. 
As Stanley Plumly remarks in his 
valuable history n’F Warren’s poetic 
career, today it may be wisesr to 
mention Wiirrun the Agrariuu or 
Warren the Southern liberal spokes- 
man “ merely to identify sources ”, 
though Warren himself created 
these public sub-selves. 

Over his more than fifty year 
writing career Wnrrun has stuck 
with his curly cniiceutrutinu nil thu 
run], and m, stories. Fur him, the 
real yields knowledge, and know- 
ledge' yields ar least the potential 
for just act inn. Nat ore, while power- 
ful. is just an aspect of what’s real. 
Ii , ersonian idealism may amuse In 
a plane .IN.Ofll) feet up in the uir, 
hut as Warren sardonically remarks, 
down on earth il is a " drunk alleg- 
ory ’’. As the sold-out historian 
Jack Durden learns to his cost in 
All thu King's Men, Warren ’a hast 
anil most famous novel, the Lrtitli 
shall make von free, hut without a 
deeper wisdom literal historic 
** truth" tragically makes you Free 
of everything you need and cherish. 
Warren’s favourin' words echo these 
classical iln-iiics : “define”, 

*’ know ", ,f ie.il ”, ” time ", and “ his- 
tory”, die I.1--1 i «\u -.Hun'iiiiu-s cm 
hat i ussiiigly lapiiaii/cd. us in ilia 
drama lie verse narrative firm her to 
Dm nuns (195.1, revised WM, mak- 
ing um* wonder whether tine is 

dealing with ii classical Dry del linn 

i i im v after all. Throughout War- 
mi's career, knowledge cmiies 
from act ion in the world. Fioni 
this masculine stance, Warren 
speaks iliiectly to you, the often 
addressed reader. Wurn-.i's firm 
auihnria! voice lines not cone from 
the social periphery of failure in- 
habited hv .so many American 
writers. 

Neither Warren's realism nor his 
insistence upon lhe iiiMuric aspect 
of lUirrmivL 1 are typical of Ameri- 
can fiction, though his sense of diffi- 
cult masculinity has rest, minces 
fiom Mclvillc.ru Muller. (Ir is also 
probably not coincidence that h'ur- 
.shall Walker and Richard Gray, the 
critic nnd editor reviewed here, are 
both not American.) In his. histi ’i- 
cul romances like Bund of Artec's 
mid IWIdmicss, Warren bowed to 
American tradition, letting action 
merely serve to exemplify symbolic 


characters or images, but the big, 
straight-line narratives of his long 
novels thrust r hear heroes through 
life-long trims of ■niiLuraiion from 
which there Is no escape into literal 
or figurative wilderness. Much of 
Warren’s writing forms an nn^ck 
upon the whole tradition of Ameri- 
can liberalism, personified In 
Brother to Dragons by the idealist 
Thomas Jefferson who " tried ru 
envisage die human possibility" 
while closing Iris cyus to the 
reality that the human included his 
nephews Lilburu and Isliani Lewis, 
who *' butchered a slave nuim-d 
George, whose offence had been to 
bleak a pitcher prized by rile dead 
mother. Lucy Lewis ", Jefferson's 
sister. 

Warren clearly writes os a mem- 
ber of a number of minorities. But 
in much of his fiction and virtually 
oil of his poetry, he lias been writ- 
ing far some time as a minority nf 
oiio. Despite the dominance of 
naturalism in realistically-orientated 
American fiction, Wiureii has 
established his own version of 
icalism. Marshall Walker rightly 
emphasizes Warren’s uniqueness in 
the American scene as a moral 
philosopher, but that in itself would 
not make him valuable ; if anything, 
Warren has trouble main mining 
minor characters novel-long, since 
tjiGv tend to get tou morally illustra- 
tive. Warren's structures epitomize 
his philosophy: hero-based narra- 

tives without heroism. When the 
Warren hero throws ills life away, 
like Jack Burden in All thu Nine's 
Men, ha isn’t allowed the luxuries 
t<f nihilism or quick dcuili, 

Warren's novels have a more 
oblique relation La Knmhci'ii literary 
trRdlrinn than Marshall Walker 
indicates, perhaps because Walker 
bus to den] with so much material 
about Warren’s per.Mimi'1 nnd politi- 
cal Souiherness, mid because Walker 
spends a great deni nf time fending 
off trivia] criticisms nf Warren. The 
dcarli Hull begins so many Southern 
novels muv he nf the mother, hut 
i: is the futlier’s house, ihe “terra” 
Ilf family inv-liUii.lv, as Wuneii 
calls' it in A Place to Coriic to (J977). 
Hint is huing dost i nved. The Comp- 
son's *' Danmddy " dies in Faulk- 
ner's Thu Sown! ami thu Fury. In 
his As / Lai) Diiirtg the wretched, 
pre- Homeric whites drag the body 
of thuir dead mother across the 
county. Alluit Tula's schematic anto- 
helhini The Pat hers circles around 
the remembered morning of Hie 
mother's funeral. In Warren's semi- 
tiiiinhiograpliical A Place to Come to, 
Jad Tewkesbury's thoughts keep 
returning to tha seemi of his worth- 
loss father's death, even ulinuch *' it 
does not seem real ”, Finally he 
roturiiN nnd Is rewarded : “The 

only thing 1 could think of confes- 
sing was that T was I ”. All the 
King’s Men begins with what looks 
like a rush nf positive power from 
the demagogue- Willie Stark, but 
ends with a Hondo fish pile-up as 
file is s 


Willie's son dies, then Wi 
by jack Burden's bast friend, wbo 
if snot In turn. Meanwhile Jack, 
gleefully uncovering an old scandal 
to please his master Stark, hat 
unwittingly killed his own father. 


shot 


For Warren these deaths point n 
lesson, in the niiiuiceiiili-ccmiiry 
lusim-ical novel of Sir Walter Scon 
or James Fcnlinore Cooper, the 
son wrote to validate the life and 
conquests of rhe father ; by so 
doing' he legitimized his own 
iuheriinnce and also displaced 
Oediunl rage. The Snuthei n novel 
hus had to be " historic " (there is 
so much to bo explained) hut the 
wits of ihe father have been too 
monstrous to be forgiven. Thc 
next generation’s ruin proves the 
fn tiler's guilt retroactively. 
Southern women writers have con- 
centrated rut grotesque rue rent ions 
of family or hopeless spiritual 

quests (McCullers.- O’Connor, 
welly), but the male writer' born 
in the South seems to hare had to 
cope with the entirety of the 
South's fall into historv after 186S. 

Warren writes historical fiction, 
nil right : Band of Angels unci 

Wilderness are set in the period 
of thc War Between the States, 
World Enough and Time melo- 
dramntlzes thc 1820s, and the verso 
'narratives are placed even enrllcr. 
Yet even near-contemporary 
material like the 1920s Niiidiville- 
llke city in At Heaven's Gate (1943) 
or the 1930s Lou i. s km n- 1 ike state in 
.411 Hie King's Men (1946) have a 
"historic” finality, ns of a lesson 
leiu'iil: rhe lesson is of thc son's 
responsibility for anything his 
rotten father ever did, even linn* 
he died. This Aeneiis-son must 
carry bis father on his buck until 
the hurdon stops hurting because 
the two have become nne._ Hence 
perhaps Wunen’s persi sternly 
American novel settings, ill spite 
of Lhe 1940s and 195fls tern ntot inn 
to classicize psychological Lit ernes. 
Warren wrote ill the “ Island of 
Summer " sequence from Incarna- 
tions (1968): "I am the father/ Of 
my father's father’s .father. . . .” 
Blit for this calm, “ fruitful ” reso- 
lution of thc pust into u creative 
present. Warren needs the setting 
of that oilier historic Smith, the 
drv, Mediterranean South, so im- 
pnii.tm fur his poet ry and almost 
absent from his proxo. 

The world of Wh iron's novels re- 
calls Thom ns Hardy, and Warren 
has doc hired himself an admirer of 
Hardy. But the Hnrdyesqtia ele- 
ment' in W ii itch conics hum one 
particular aspect nf Hardy, from 
rhe Hardy who wrote in his *' Apo- 
logy” to fane Lyrics and Hwhur 
thut his " exploration of reality ” 
was actually un “ evolutionary 
meliorism As Wurren hus Jeffer- 
son soy, " Irony is always, anu only, 
a trick of light on the late land- 
scape ". Irony isn’t, as Jefferson 
might like it to be, a trick. It 
derives from our pBispuctivo; it 
shows us where we ure in time, but 
it is by that token critical, not 
necessarily Integral to tlie action. 
Warren's twist on Hardy is to write ■ 
ironically structured narratives 
which manage constantly tn suggest 
" meliorist " possibility. In A Place 
to Come to, Warren even wrecks 
the novel’s structure in order to fit 
in Jed Tewkesbury's redeeming 
burst of paternal love. When a dis- 


A Western Pastoral 

*• There are thirty or forty other characters— 
poor people mostly, and my enemies. Sometime# 

/ wish I had their spirit, but I’m not a man 
of action. TVs my money that works (or me. 
Ambition is its only weakness. Utopianism. 

Trying to turn gritty fanners into flunkeys ; ... 

their dirt- far ms Into an Oasis of Fun — complete- ' 
with eighteen-hole golf-coursf, drive-ins, 
amusement parks, motels, swimming-pools built 
tike busty women . . . . But l came into conflict 
with the sentimental forces of social thought ; 
conservation, minority rights, local heritage, . . . 

/ document the loss of Uf e-force (libido) 
in the rancher. Thars how my family began — 
as cattle- farmers owning huge slabs of Arizona 
amt enough feudal gunmen to protect their skins. 

... ff my grandfather fancied anyone, he just 
■ cut their throats and fucked them. Indio women! „ 
No fear of litigation : they were his chattals. 

A man’s property he could trpat as he liked. 

... I married a woman I found in New Orleans. 

She’s the quiet kind, a luscious blonde — ; 
all soft with drinking like plums in brandy. 

Under the stars , after a business reversal, 
she puts her head in nip lap and empties me? 

Michael Hofmann 


iiliirinncd Jack Burden irnun-iilly 
decides tu believe in "The Great 
Twitch which, us Marshall Walker 
tunes, is n nuiirrnljsni uf “ mimml 
mechanisms ”, he is unwillingly 
adopting the philosophical equiv.i- 
lent of “ The Boss " Willie Stnrk’n 
petty dictatorship. He had the 
ability to live better. From his 
deterministic bn c kg run ml Warren 
has iiianaged to approximate tlie 
liberal sense of Individim! piueuriul 
fund individual blame) which lie so 
Ion Hies -when it appears on clouds 
of idealism. 1 suspect this ix why 
the liberal American render is so 
grutiiiud by the opinions uf the 
Waircn text— uven while his pro- 
gressive assumptions are being re- 
jected by Warren's underlying phi- 
losophy. 

As a critic, Warren htis been one 
of Hie leaders of a generation. The 
New Critics, many of whom, like 
Wurren, came from the South, estab- 
lished un orthodoxy so powerful 
that contemporary American fiction 
and poetry are most easily defined 
by their rebellion against it. Less 
categorical titan W. K. Wimsmt, 
n ss „ -^"Semly intellectual than 
R. P. Blnckmur, more personal and 
exploratory than Cicanth Brooks, 
Allen Tate and' John Crowe Ran- 
som, and an apparent agnostic 
humanist in a movement marked by 
Cntliolic conversion and religious 
rage for order, Warren has never- 
theless, as ha protested, been “cur- 
rated together under the barbed 
wire nf a label Per many thou- 
sands of American college students, 
Warren's 1938 L/nrfcrstn tiding Poetry 
(written with Brooks) wasn't New 
Criticism; It mis simply rhe way 
poetry might to be rend. Despite 
its huge and continuing influence 
mid its numerous revisions,' the 
mechanistic approach of Under- 
snijuliity, Poetry has dated it. In ihe 
19/ G Fourth Edition Brooks' and 
Warren's attack on Puul Laurence 
Dunbar's "The Haunted Oak” looks 
me ret ric ions when offered tv hit out 
any speculation about the pressures 
which might have led this luru-of- 
t lie-ci: iimry black poet to write a 
stilt cil, .irchai/.cd ballad when Ivncli- 
uir. Dun liar’s subject, was stiff a 
weapon of terror fn Southern 
society. Even within iho text. Brooks 
and Wu itch's lending quesriuns 
reduce Robert Lowell's " For The 
Union Dead ” into raw material for 
an all-purpose liigh-schnnl civics 
speech : 

L . . . The two reinT'sen tut inns 

I uf Colonel Shnw and nf lliro- 

sliiinul are contrasted for what 

purpose and with whut effect ? 

2. Whut Is tha poet’s Implied 

criticism nf mudarn America ? 

3. What is Hie tone of this poem? 

Righteous indignation ? Scathing 

indictment ? Sorrowful resigna- 
tion ? Or what? 

Warren’s essays, however, remain 
unsurpassed for their froe innging 
intensity of perception and argu- 
ment. They have an enviable 
mingling of intellectual aggression 
and moral clarity. As Richard Gray 
says In liis synthesizing Introduction. 
Warren offends a certain kilid ot 
commentator- by achieving such 
"astonishing depth in quire dis- 
parate fields Yet as a critic he is 
persistently attracted to writers not 
fully at ease In euy genre : Coler- 
idge, Melville, Hardy, Conrad, 
Faulkner, In all of whose styles, 
as In Warren’s, A rhetorical 
struggle moil If eats the existential 
contradictions within, tlie speaker 
and Hie fixed form. Like Melville 
the poet, Warren caii deliberately 
choose the difficult or structurally 
infelicitous solution. According to 
Wm-ren, poetry should include 
“ neutral and infelicitous elements' 1 . 
The poem moves towards achieved 
form, but "if it Is not a resisted 
motion, it is a motion of nu cun. se- 
quence la Warren’s revision nf 
Colerldgean organic! sm, thc as yet 
ihi generated poom offers “ resist- 
ance ” which should- leaVe its cir- 
cumstantial trace in the finished 
. worJ^-Jpufrerwise we have the Tenny- 
Boniaii unreality of "pure, poetry 1 ’. 
As John Hickis ‘says fn his sympa- 
thetic description of Warren’s 
friticispi, " hwnqn values *’ must be 
lhe " controlling order ” in lhe 
literary work,' a viewpoint which 
means that Warren is responsive to 
Irony but cold to satire and anar- 
chic wit. Irony. Itself must spring 
from . a perceived order j it must 
hare a "center”, as in the work 
of Katherine Anno Porter; not. as 
, In Hemingway, spring from resent- 
ment of the winners. 

Robert, Lq^ell’s . rave review pi 
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iglish history 


tiiRdy began Life 

Welker nor (Ira; 
up tliis coimccrior 
Lowell lead Bro 
three titues “ fioi 
without stopping 
Warren’s " unfnlr 
blank verse and 
denial, in a buofc 
separate roles for 
Warren, declared 
haps unconscious s 
crossed the Alps’' 
modern poom iiuo 
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lated riverbottom of the novel”.’ eask ’*‘ by Delator* Sdnvari/’s i ! h£ ilicfyn ™V".' , | iea,M n*'^ .i'sdf In wowse” we see 
Brother to . Dragons sometimes K^’nc exploration nfSe,.",i «£*, l '± L ti , 

curiously mixes its melodrama “Jcniny In in Praams Begin /ijiM.I ea«Sml> S,il W «_ c,os . < ‘. * n ll,e J ,,rown °f 

wul. a flat T. S Elioi-like declara- "*'*"«■ Lowell meant 5' lakes H 1 S ° lh “ l J,is P®™ a 

tive verse line, but on the whole wr <>« that Brother to Dr aeons- A* !» nJLA J" “conversation with Around one gold 


Sun-glim on 
eiiumeled wasps 
weaving 
I pour, high-hung. 


permits the speaker to proceed posed hv 
through contradictory perceptions ren’s nlav 
without needing either personae nr 

><° n,C plot resolutions (here KlIEIB' 
n,fl tiens poems improve on hie N ’ 

novels!. Warren also shows a place rf* eiU * 10 
where the mid d legged man Tim S 2"'? 


—Milton’s ’’ll Pcnseiosn’’ tSSSS* “ 11,10 . only poem to - """ • l “ ,,s werc a minority or the ruling 

“Ode m Alt (mini " Stevens’s "!» tho ' vl " c , h Clln ’ r kwrH? L"®} P. KenyOll cass, and a dangerous mid unstable 

Monocle de Mini 6nelu jin.i i.'h bci 'veen exn^'^B elemeiu amongst the working class, 

also tells tales from Faulkner and 1 tenure can i-nn J ri ^Ce ( J ^ He blurs tins picture, unfortunately, 

from his own novels CuS .** beyond i • I ‘ 7 ,ng to ^present Charles I A 

in tun Tiiucli detail) ■' Oicaniinu in « . government. as much more efficient 

w«™fhS5Si 11,0 V*"' WEillc,,f,!, ‘ I nnJ Ni "° l50 "' “ci?r«dSc3?f; 1 a ,, l?ta n ™ 

I'M if ^TtSSJtaS Fi !■ -. ■■■■ 

' ,c „ 1,1 everything that „ ' T posed with any regularity ? We are 

ti.-, i Sun-glim gold on j.f mtt It ina «t« i« Wlt ; k the Meric Curt l Lectures, de- also told time nonconformity was 

J l'° I,rown ° r enameled wasps iug noetic ' Lhfi 1 Warre| ft«nfc ftered in the University of Wisco^ too firmly established in the towns 
Ai-mm I #» .1 weaving* retvff^ Christopher Hill took “ for even the Clarendon Code to 

Aiound one gold pear, higli-himg. in ilMirJ .ir, !? P°«lcK £o consideration the failure of the wipe It out" (my italics) ; when it 

A i nno^i f*®yond your reach. scutiK. S of tl,e ,hhto*7 English Revolution, and its conse- has long been known that the 

A ronsmr crows far. thin. pohuito rS® ?e«es to general ter ms, in tel lec- Corporation Act was neve? 

tlH«. 0l | lho do not think !tO|UiiaI i-n?ine fcn P A 0Md ! c ^ lBo1 ?od olherwls P* .. . . -su’inRei't’y enforced between 16GS 

His is true" fand the line, sltori is ihniahr l i. “ Amer,c *ni»» The lectures nutke n disappointing and 1681, even m London. 

tatic Plutonic distanced! true lili? R?i?i C, ’ Ji and ^''“rd on th origins of the effective as the Inquisition suppras- 

roniciiMv i,s „n»of licw’in^eferencel t,":/" 1 “ ^ ^ ffifon or "fleas? some chSl- ?"* Prolestmmsm in Spfin-, In 
o reality. ’Hie “You” of the poem fnr™w,f Ce, Hr Cl Tllw e'jtbJ Uing and provocative ideas. What Qll ,i,.?A- V es Act ’ 1 . g,ving 

nee Hcumllv experienced the disso- critiriim”!. t00 ‘ V , ! ,Pe aYp«iiTd It fain fact is an assemblage of ni C ^Ln a dno°V« !o disperse 

ntinn oi body into a " rnm f| OM , ■ t deism nre a living rKuui»j . rnmtnm musinas of no great origin- dissenting congi egations, was not 

[ Being 7 and saw how S tShEES' 1 * f Sr^tTs foofel/put c^^ ^nd ^“rs after 

ii Platonic drowse lav” " 0,,a » fashionable, which holds rtaioS 5 „I, m t read like a course of lec- tlie Uunormuy Act; and though 
Wwran uMa i»rfl!K.. a i . ,S a .‘‘ e »«»Ha!ly niciaphSEL,,^ Z X unless thev were de- tw .° y ears pas * in a flasli on tfie 
>o, revised by their pros^dconv memnv t0 ,dealism i while pnwi lirered extempore. Arguments are P ?f 0 J?™ 1 3 l° n * 

uidercd experiences ; the dreum inn ren’s no2« C °J 1,,B ? ve ’ taken up, dropped, taken up again !Jhen h a??' Mor f ov f er ’ 

o.v, the inun walking nt midnight 1 ' live Hre at M *e with c*r», and carried a tew yards, then laid 1 n 1 came lhe Aci WBS onl i' for 


four years, was laxly en Forced, was 
allowed to lapse in 1668, and whs 
only re-enacted in 1670 in a modi- 
fied form. 

Certainly the new Government 
was terrified of the Puritans at 
first, winch was why Charles II 
ivied to dp a deal with ihein in 
1660, and it was some time before 
he and his ministers realized that 
there was no threat to deal with. 
(His brother James never realized 
tins, which was why lie tried to 
torm a Catholic-Puritan Front as 
lute as 1687.) IE you believe that 
Puritanism was strong in 1G60, then 
you have to believe that it was only 
suppressed by draconian means ; 
but whv should we, with our over- 
view ul the whole period, embrace 
the ignorance of enn tempo caries ? 

The basic trouble is that Hill 
sees the events of 1648-49 as 
natural and in some sense “right", 
and everything before and after 
them as unnatural or “wrong’’. He 
says himself, “ft is difficult for us 
to think ourselves back into the 
mental processes of a pre-rationa], 
pre-utilitarian, authoritarian, prece- 
dent-dominated society ”, but it is 
obviously more difficult for him 
than for most of us. If he would 
only reverse the telescupc, he 
would sec that it was the Rcvolu- 


iion which was unnatural, some- 
thing for which the nation at that 
stage in its development was not 
prepared, and the Restoration 
which was natural. Perhnps the 
failure of the Revolution did lend 
to _ an unlovely and unpleasant 
society, and Hill’s manifest aversion 
to Hanoverian Britain is under- 
standable. There was a great deal 
of social injustice, us there always 
had been; but it is worth stressing 
that this never provoked anything 
which looked remotely like a mass 
rising, despite the inadequate 
weapons of social control wielded 
by the Government ; nnd ill com- 
pensation Britain had a singularly 
independent and unfettered upper 
class, which was probably more im- 
portnut in the long run. Most of 
the intellectual benefits Hill traces 
back to the Revolution can more 
properly be- attributed to the fer- 
ment which preceded it. 

"When we nsk ourselves”, he 
snys, “what has gone wrong with 
England in the past three centuries, 
one part of the answer is that the 
arrogant self-confidence of a ruling 
cluss enjoying an unprecedented 
security and prosperity was for too 
lonp unchecked by any need to pay 
serious attention to the views of 
those beneath them.’* Now a remark 


like this, and it is not untypical, 
puts us straight back with Wedgin 
in Wonderland. Fnr a start, a span 
of three centuries takes us back at 
least a hundred and fifty years be- 
yond the time when any government 
naid serious and sustained attention 
to the views of those beneath 
them”, unless you believe that the 
leaders of the French Revolution 
did. Secondly, while I am fur front 
arguing that what was good for lhe 
Duke of Devonshire was Rood for 
the country, I do not believe that 
“ the unprecedented security and 
prospci ity " of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury ruling classes benefited them* 
alone. 

There are a lot of tilings- to he 
ashamed of in the history »r Biiiain 
over cite past century nr so, and it is 
quite legitimate for Hill to remind 
us of some of them; but they ore 
something we share with all miter 
nations of n. similar size and wealth, 
including those which had thorough- 
go ing revolutions ; they are not 
unique to u& because on r’ Revolution 
went off at half-cock way back in 
the seventccth century. The answer 
to the question, “what went 
wrong ? ”, is “ nothing “ — or nothing 
which would not have gone wrong 
sooner or later even if the Revolu- 
tion had succeeded. 


Mainstream evangelicals 


Language after the fall 
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. 9 " J V** 1 * 1 ' 10,1,11 l>nu try ", 
theu later in il, u - same sentence 

powv "" Buf nr ami ™odeniist 
pntirj . But ot cuiirsc it doesn't 

h l 'm! h l i ,uU i fr r*! ,ai J nrr *H called 
it, ni ho iv he fiddled— as many do 
* w jih terms like mild L>rn nml 


iitltof of the hM pt this slight book into print, I -= L . 

inspect that lie intended to turn his .... 

rawrlal Into a full-length study, "1NTIIROP S. HUDSON: 

aSI J a If, ; n ” S iVI .mi i,ui,l ! ,cr The Cambridge Connection nnd the 

M* "”5 d - I* : ‘cHs u* iliut Hlizubcihan Settlement of 1559 
It once planned to write a hook oil 

e failure in lusas jW English Revolution with the 158pn. Duke Uuiversiiy Press. ¥14.75. 
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mictions; "Maw but his native optimism re asserted _ - _ - - - - - 

Imtg poonu, tho.ft ktli. 

hy i."!2iri 1 Ti l ’ a 5^ 0n “ ,e Winlhrnp S. Hudson’s aim in this 

heciuse a SSJ CfEiX \JSLtwZ I?. 1 ™! 1 "* bl,ok . is to feijiiernrct 


htireaucrnis and men of business 
into the royal service odd anything 
of substance to G. R. Elton's work. 
The novcltv dC Hudson’s position 
resides In his attempt to see such 
men and such attitudes behind Lhe 
Elizabethan settlement. 

Here the key figure Is Cecil. For 
Cecil is seen as the archetypal pro- 
duct of this intellectual milieu, his 
attitudes formed by his time at St 
John’s. The Elizabethan settle- 
ment is presented by Hudson as 
o product of a continuous tradition 
of reformist ideas, humanist in Its 
dedication to the new learning and 
the classics, Protestant in its re- 
ligious tone. That tradition i.i 
presented as having been untouched 
by tho trail malic expurieucu of cxilu 
nuclei' .Mary, Only the extremist' 
" Genevans are seen ns outside 
tho ovimgelicai Protcstnut ma lu- 
st roam, represented by Cecil, liis 
friends and associates on i lie coun- 
cil, in the Commons a ml . in the 
Church. It was that consensus thut 
from the start formed the Eliza- 


bethan settlement and ensured its 
acceptance by the lower house. 

Most of Hudson's sources are 
printed and lie has no new evidence 
to offer. He docs, however, succeed 
in casting now light on some 
very well-known material and un- 
doubtedly has the better of his con- 
frontation with Neale. There are, 
however, certain difficulties with 
his argument. These involve lhe 
unity nnd coherence of his Cam- 
bridge connection. Rather too often 
his argument seems to rest on lists 
of men who attended Cambridge 
University at about the same time. 
Hudson is careful to stress tlint he 
is not dealing with any agreed party 
line, but a far vaguer and more 
pervasive set of assumptions and 
1 shored attitudes. However, his argu- 
ment docs deal with that notorious- 
ly difficult area where humanist 
dedication to the new -learning 
shaded into Protesinm piety, and the 
render Is entitled to nsk how fur 
shared scholarly Interests pursued 
nt the University or the Inns of 


Court, ' or friendships forged at 
those same Institutions, necessarily 
Jed to the same theological con- 
clusions or political alignments. 

Finally perhnps, something should 
be said about rite form of the book. 
Hudson has a measured prose sivie 
nnd covers tho ground nt a rntlter 


leisurely pace. It is difficult to 
avoid the impression that there is 
a longish article struggling to get 


out. of this rather short hook. For 
all that, he hns produced a stimulat- 
ing and important essay. He has 
shown that even at its inception 
the Elizabethan settlement repre- 
sented no wo modi it but a self- 
conscious and unequivocal return in 
Protestantism. Its Inter appearance 
ns some sort ot “ middle way ” 
stemmed front .the fomewJiot nuzzled 
attempts of Cecil and others of his 
gen era lion to accommodate later, 
more theologically defined umf 
SfiBrcssive stylos of. Proiestnntlsm 
within the evangelical consensus 
that, Dr Hudson shows, under la > 
tlio soulcment t»f 1559. 


Repopularizing the throne 


. uiiuMuon . or seven poets 
ine poets are, in order or treut- 
A “ den *. Randall Jarrell, 
Roe,h |^ e ' P“vid Ig no tow, 
S * lv, “ ?lntH and 
Elizabeth Bishop- Certainly a 

c ,ist , some interesting 
pjus whose work has. . appeared in 


S* *as been written ' about t\ h a *\ 1 1 ic'T - «« by u ,?sulllin * 1,181 

of urn. and often intelligently. lookfnca, a i.,uL'L f:h ,n ^rested in 

tfiaS 1 ®- anurniV ” A ¥«*en V work R aj|da ii JSS"* ® f ’ fpC 


« el'JJWw on I 
The l-uilure of I.i 
"bout how Ruethke 


ve resDoiiduri l 1r * ?ss, »vs exerted on w? . ' wn b« rearhM u ® nfl maloritv in a conservative House 

Brent line lm ntaltSs As wiili fdrreH. and with Elinbrth ■ g knowledge, il^!h! d presort’ l* dor ? i ; ,a i fld h {.*? obdurate 

riuch the pnet wfthh, BMwp Inter on, the opporjiahLg b f" cb . of K M° r5 5" 

riticii.ni ” ; “ flj n Wi ... oiiriiijo in a unmrsiilM^^. 1 Wedgie-Bcnn kintl nf second !y by demands of a deli- 

Mm k.«m S voices is „„ e which Mszznro ^J » ty-oW ’ Z emotive c “‘« d.plomat.c sttuatton. 

intited us ho is to extracting W*. ^ education or class struc- Aside from his critique of Neale, 

nn iir.# • i.i. A front the P oe ™S “ nf itln . . the positive evidence adduced by 

of I unolH . -I s l,t I I ‘. d f l ,M V lhe . tn , '. imself ¥’ -US-. fiS+.h difficult to accent that Hudson Is largely clrcumfitontiaL It 
othke ./*f M *** Hrslmps nirtii inter e«Jw^J^ *,2**88 a revolution in 1648 consists, in the main, of an analysis 

meihln. f *S ro X?fc and I do Jot® 1S)„ S of the penonnel Involved in the 

mulling positive. But *i»« Konnt” and *• The HMH rS.. 2?*Aet point nnu formulation, nresentation and en- 
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me culture of hi* Uroe VenerSlI* Ma7«rn t ** n V? re ’ Evidently- 

K* SiS 

social. J giving up the assurances nf the 

ss&ts z zLzm s 


jVout that you have died 

ThnJjn tr £ es , lonk slra! ‘W 1 
Those fleshv leaves ride 

*nc wind. There’s nn chanji„ 

Otherwise. lt> s odd 
That the ragged flight 
Of small clouds that scud 
Between the kids’ kites 

Seems so normal. My 
Hoorn's unchanged as wilt. 
There is no Sign, f 
Am convinced that hell 

be bland like this • 

AnVJl* r ’* ma i! t(Uk - honk * 

insincere kiss 
Intercepted /oo^-. . 


This biography of William IV is 
the twenty-seventh in the Kings and 
Queens of . England series prepared 
under the general editorship of 
Lady Antonia Fraser,. It Is to. the 
credit of publisher and .editor that 
they have thus perflated beyond the 
more glamorous among our mon- 
arebs-— Henry VIII, Charles JI, 
Queen .. Victoria — Into the. dustier 
corners of the royal pantheon. . Wit 


««si that she achhswi ^ “ ^fpgement.,’ and it was Toni. bo " k ' s ,} rie. This “ connection M is 
inri empathy .. ( . C'f 1653. InK ta3i?S piclurfld not 85 some ^ Sli 

one on earth i Tli Wgpts tin., J*. unshaken 1 he y «III * ess ■ faction, but as a group of 
! l ‘fj-'ctdct. ^ eM . tlbc r 1 .,,t e d by que ro, e for the New like mlnded mert united by personal 

nx a bus trip . . . iiitcrrup recent rebaarch not- association and friendship and by a 

ol»*cT c hniJpro^: *D| es 1 n f> Old Ignores the « n [ , Hlif 


n. Both 
and the 
is, were 
time at 


d h? ® feXTdrSSK ,ha " . » .? adKS-aa 

hi* preface thati ^ while fS 1 ^ there w5? b e Pfct,,ton » n d Protestant thought that will _ be 

to let the poet speak for |!^° re ; convPr^i nor , mu<: h left to familiar enough to any student of 

ho us critic will supply . ptf lS ^^Utonnk.^’ l ' t ‘ ll Kio u 9 , °lera. the early and mid-Tudor periods, 

perspective”. But lli« |52®y- prWiJlK , ®*P t > r l®ni revolu- His analysis of the way humanist, 

a pec rive of Postmodern A ' fl ,25ffr d - wj fi ,c * 1 w he sup- reformist and Prutestaat attitudes 
Poem wem< to me one thii . oftree with Hill came together at the University 


Gerard Benson 


Poetry seems to me one Jttj tbj, ^ name with Hill came together at the Uni verst V 

which active readers and p a iIS* M a . deplorable loss (otosr notahiy at the two humanist 

of poetry should contend- j a s h e i 1 ® ^ Jrt such violent foundations of Christ s and St 

• ■ ■ • , - ^ . went johnij and werc thence dissemim 

Pucr^tM i hi and 13JP iHii... * "ihLind verv ared. through the CBreerS and con 



still far from the spectacular figure 
whom one associates with this kind 
of presentation. 

- William was not Prince Hamlet, 
nor was meant to be. He might 
have been a competent sailor in the 
middle ranks of the Royal Navy but 
his status .ensured that he must 
cither rise to high command or quit 
the service as a young man. Merci- 
fully for the Navy the latter course 
was forced upon him: For twenty- 
five years he led a placid and on 
the whole contented life as pater- 
familias and husband in all but 
name to Mrs ’ Jordan. It was not 
until the death of Princess Charlotte 
in 181’ that he came seriously into 
question as sire to. a ro'yaj monarch, 
not unti 1 the Duke OF York followed 
her in 1827 that it become ‘obvious 
William was ! likely to accede to a 
throne for- vfhich he seemed con- 
■ spicu£H-.sly ill-equipped. The surpris- 
ing thing abbut William, and the 
element which makes him a ran ard- 
*jng*n»Miirr far ^iftograbhev,' J3*tft'ar 


in his confused nnd often cack- 
liunded way ha made a success of 
his. reign He inherited a throne 
which Ills brother had rendered 
unpopular - he was confronted by a 
movement for reform which could 
easily have broken all bounds and 
destroyed the structure of the state ; 
frdni around him came a cacophony 
of self-interested and often mis- 
chievous advice; 'he disliked some 
of his ministers and distrusted more 
of them ; and yet, despite occasional 
waverings, he never lost sight ot 
the fact that In t^e last resort the 
will of his government must prevail. 
In this he proved himself far wiser 
then his cleverer alder brother. Ha 
bas some' claim to being Britain’s 
first constitutional monarch, and 
Mias Somerset acknowledges and 
assesses his contribution with calm 
goad sense. ■ 

The Life ■ and Times of William 
W w designed for a render who is 
mildly interested in history but who . 


mildly interested in history but who 
likes nis reading to be made easier 
with pictures and who does not' 
want to be botliered with footnotes 
or speculation about the weight to 
be attached to one sourco or 
another. Anecdotes are all-impor- 
tant. political analysis must be 
. minimal. Such books are hot hard to 
write but hard to write well. Under 
the surface glitter ■ of gossip , and-' 
picturesque detail the author' hdg- : 
to keep intact the structure of the 
subject's life and. g. sense pf ,prQi 
portion is the most important single 
qualification for- the writer pf 
popular biography. Will fa hi iV's 

attitude towards , the Municipal 
Reform Bill was incomparably 
more important than his tiffs with 
the Duchess df Kent, but it i$ the 
latter about which the reader wants 
to hear. If the book Is to sell 
ho must be indulged, but if the por- 
trait of William’s reign, is to be a 
fair qne then the undramritic 
sloping at day-to-day issues cannot 
be ignored. Complex, matters must 
' be boiled down to a few lucid tail- 


lencos ; simplified, of course, hut 
never distorted. Readability is 
essential but must not be bought at 
the expense bf accuracy or "'a 
balanced judgment. 

All liiese testa Miss Somerset 
passes with flying colours. She 
is lively without stridency, colour- 
ful without vulgarity. She has got 
the ■_ essential facts about King 
William IV deer in her ,miiid and 
clingp on. tp them . pertinaciously. 
She writes attractively, and though 
this biography suffers from the 
superfluity of adjectives and occa- 
sional over writing which so often 
mar first books,' tne fault is a venial 
one and the virtues more apparent. 
The reader is left with an impres- 
sion of the king which is dear, fair 
and well grounded. 

Three British Reuo/itfioHf : 164J, 
1688,. 1776, edited by J. C. A. 
Pocock (468pp. Guildford : Prince- 
ton University Press. £18.10. 
0 691 05293 X. £6.90 paperback. 


0 691 10087 X.), is a collection of 
essays originating from a 1976 
symposium Sponsored by the Folger 
institute of Renaissance and 
Eighteenth Century Studies. The 
aim of the conference was to ex- 
plore _ the relations .. between the 
American Revolution and Its two 
English. , predecessors, .. . and, more 

f oriicujat’ly, to . sqq the former ja 
t& !’ British” qhgracter. There are 
eleven essays by,, .-distinguished 
American add British historians 
whose number include Christopher 
Hill, Lawrence Stone, |G. E‘. Aylmer 
and Robert Ashton, and also an in- 
troductory essay by J-. G. A. Pocock. 
Some fundamental , -questions are 
.raised about the relations of stability 
to instability, of conservatism to 
change and revolution, in the con- 
text of English Parliamentary struc- 
ture! The rationale ■ for' ihb ebb. 
lection was the emergence of whir 
appeared, to., bp. d qew perspective, 
upup the three revolution-. 
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The Hibernian glance 

Moore ( horn 18f»2) to Ne 

By John Cronin . m wn \ born . ex 

j century later, in ig«;i. i 
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The Boil ley Haul Hook or 
Snort SforlcK 
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IIil* Irish, we arc regularly mid. ure 
exiraordiiinrily good at willing 
ifhori .st dries. The complin, uni is 
however, k double-edged one, curry- 
ms with It tho less fluttering impli- 
canon that they are nothing like as 
pood at that longer, more dciiiand- 
*"* fnin, i the novel. Great at tbu 
b|i or t spruit, the literary cc| ui valent 
ol the hundred yards dash, hur im 
real staying power— so the tlimf.mg 
seeius tn go. And, of cuiiim-, ii'-, 
nol difficult to produce ex p Inn u I ions 
to. the supposed Irish failure to 
produce a convincing corpus nf 
novels. The ghastly tribulations of 
the nineteenth century with rile 
Great Famine In the middle of u, 
Che linguistic flux consequent on the 
decay of one language and the im- 
pcismnn of another, the ■■nccriain t Y i 
ot Hie writers in rogurd to hoiii , 
then idinm and their audience the • 
tormenting hi-focalism of the Annlu- 
insh condition, the corrosive 
atterupt m political seH'-defiimh.n, 
the incessant insurrections, unai su 
mi and so tin. . . . Niiturul ri,m ■ 
race st. InigiiisriL'iillv unil eihniciillv 
ti list able should fail m prudiii'e a “ 
yreur tradition of the novel. t 

Mind yin i. there's .] allies |nvce, i.f * 
oiur.se. and George Moure ami = 
lames .Stephens and l'lbuheih ,, 
loiiven and IV- mi- is St nan HE itl I. 
* SyJ 1 n M l-uiihiin n ini Kate O’llrien 
and 1- arrest Kciil and l-kmu s * 
V ilr B" a ' , « l Samuel lluckou .m.l n 
.[•■n niter Julmslun and Aid an Hie V. 
g"|s and llriau Mnnrc anil all the It 
oil— hut wllci would he such a 
spoilsport as in let mere facts inici 
r.-re with a lovable critical cliche T1 
vAmcii lias done yeoman service in Ui 
u hundred in trod net Ions ami Cl , m . It 
furtmgly hut tressed a liumhed pre (J 
concept unis along the way ? Fur .In 
heaven s sake. nnm. stop your fuss- it 
QCCQ 1 H rite srttr impeachment. f*» 
Ci-.'se your ?<.•! [-conscious racial nr 
mi ii i rut mgs — cn ii*i you Irish CV eu (m 
iicii'pi a complimeni gracefully? k- 


Moore (born 1852) to Neil Jordan, 
who wns bom almnst exactly one 
century later, in 1951. He seems 
to wish to open his .selection in tlm 
niosi 1 1 « hid] mired manner pussllile 
*'» , <*.™ us George Moore's 

ncitili. 1 SHI i re " A Letter in Rome " 
«fm,ii the Unfilled Field) and 
hcmerviile and Knis's “Trinket's 
tcilt , cine ni ihc mmc purely 

I umt.v n, the "R.M. " stories. Kuili 
Mo.no mid Somerville and Russ 
ivruic durl.er works rlum ibeso. Imi 

II Perfectly in order to begin 
u long i by men! with i( light hunt, 
true n arc. 


Mm. 1 where, Marais Seems to be at 
some pains in represent the nldcr 
esiublishud tig u res by stories mlmr 
fnan those by which they mu usually 
represent eel in nil dm Ingles. Thus 

101 J'C fllOII.Sfii 111,. ||i| ,.||i,||. 

f i'"in Ituhhncn ». "Tl,,. Sisia-, 
ui piLlertnte u. those luirdv ii.-run! 
" ,!,U Jbe Dead " „,ul ■■A.'iby" 
Janus .Stephens, iiisieutl of uppuji! 
"* in . h, » "»'»l guise of chuuing 
icprct'liHun, U here re, uese -d 

,"Z'L t : me, ' ,,nsin « l - v b - v [hy weA A 

uimhei smne story "Desire”, which 
shows oft the darker side of his 
tiiingniHiiiiii This comes from tile 
volume, F.n-hvd i„ , Worn, //*/„, 

: h..™;’.'-",' ,h f." , ," ch 

Himgei . hut this lutter was pmfi- 


'• n,, ] v . excluded by Mine ns's self. 
i ordumed word-limit of 7JKJII words. 

i is ^'“i s ^ e ** ow Cork man, 

.slU 11 , .sorkery, curly mentor of 
| t) I- milii in and O’Cniumr, who are 
, also represented, is poorly served 
ny the xiurv “Joy ", an emhnrras- 
singly simplistic effiisiim „f natii.iuil- 
istic sent iineiu .1 lity wliicii dues im 
.uiMice wl tut ever lo iJ,j s fi, K . 

writer's sturdier i|iiu lilies. Stimr.- 
unng heller could nlsn have been 
found fur lleuedici Kiely tliiui the 
schmaltzy ’ “The Dugs in the Grnit 
l,c, i : Mo*? of the iiidispiiiahlc 
«em. III the hunk is Mury I.avin’.i 
cx train'd i nary story " Happiness 

\ ,ut, .V by Janet KhIomhi 

I >u ti li'u iv has shown that Mary 
*"Vin wrote upwards nf twciitv- 
seven voi-siims uf this story In mi 
el t mi tn achieve perfection. 

M.iivii-.'s ge lie, 'fins Serving of 
s lories I„,«s s.'.me clmuges on the 
Hd a,„| will serve hi introduce 
i.nglisli readers to s'linie nf the 
l "? t * "il Westing of the youiiRer 
,sl, writers On ilie debit side, 
tnere nre far too many minor 
prill ting errors in the book. Vul 
Mnlkernss lively story “You Must 
Re Joking Is piirtirulnrlv badly 
served in this respect Imi ft is not 

r-;. es.5o „„ t . „ ,’ d ,l “ , 

mailers" ° ,,l,,re Cure in «wh ' 


Staying respectable 


history of scpemce 


By James Lasdun 

A. D. Al A Cl. KAN (Ktlllor) ; 
Winter's Tales 2(i 

22.1pp. Mat-in il hin. L5.95. 
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Ramming it home 


By Patricia Craig 


Sislci'h 
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. !!'“ Kr F xli hl,,N »■ I be 

n™. I y « u, ! d ,uv ‘ c s wmiltor gen 
f. varied col lea ii m m pi„ve 

i. edited ami introduced |*y that 

stnru ,, | , i M rre“" Uf t,,c slmi-1 
y * I ,uvicl i I CUS ' M arcus, l i t e r- 
r'-V « ,wr °f ll»f Diihliu daily. The 

doh? 1 « l f S ’ i‘- l 7 fl,r ,,la,, y y uni's 1 h>ci, 
P ui, 'K splendid work by ettcmiraa' 
iiiB new writers and pubiishinu thch- 
nflVih « lhft liwrnry , K o 

oJ,. ; sr nUWS i ,Jp r- ,Ic is hiimif » 
JJ| . "Jft* l >' . “ddliinn u, |,j s 
cxtMi.sjve cduot'iul and Jmirnulistir 
• M'tiik, inis also dune some tine trails 
Intiuiis of Irish poem 9. L j , i c luil i ng a 
vigorous verslnii 0 f nrfwi Merrl- 
5; n |i fft J" nu ^ T [ lC Whisht Court. 

if LSI pro ,v oil ? 1 - v «Hlfid tt number 
•oF other collection* nf Irish o t o r : e< 
tnchuliug The Sphere %3F of 
orfeu, Irish Short Stories in 1972 
im ^ 

Mnrciis's iiitioducilpn in the new 

SP »%l,or ,V 5% 

tiium, hut he nhvoys euiovs this 

isn ,,rorin,i " a f» cun ter and 

1 1 10 strike off B few 

a in iu hie Jests ti'nuq the way This 

m" C -. he b -' dubbii» GenS 

sintv ** imi ***** 0t J hc rr » sh short 
smu end then identifies ■< ,h,. 

mi, tlier ns 5nmerville and Ross 

who rnP 5 e ^ l,,a,c<l spbister JaU?os.' 
ri?.? ? 1 d Mom-e*s novels distinctly 

■a* tss-pMiiSfi 1 'tissSv-s 

M™ ™ AhsIii-Ij iih. 

S*!n 

f«“S5 ,, yp r s*a i 

aerate- - 

flrturjhlwlf induced h y 11 


( P 1 '®? i» one of 

UK IM S most admirable iiisiituiimi, 
J I. m *? me * ,n, < ninmiB its uiiilmrs 
. v -bimes Siinmniis mid 

it rL« N !'. r i ,,W co 5? e 1,1 "‘huh ; and 
il i un take credit for helpiim t„ 

f osier thu lon-ycr nut Weak ofliie, 

h i T Hmi' 

.71 .1- . f<, ' ,, * r "iR IS Willi 

HI ieVsuiiii! tm ^S * l "‘ »» i I V . 

itiai ksliill J, Cil III US i MS 111 fin rti„ 

« y d. can lea i, i n.sl 

™::ivTi . ,h v ■ ..a j 

10 fH,tf criiunl appnus.il. 

. ,,l,f ." , l,,,,llly ly. Hluiws this 

i.ish policy in act imi. u is „ « 
l.ilent that is lacfcine in the r|, ee 
emu n hill lies m this vnliitne (usi a 

K ,l "iCr ta p. " n " 

holds 0 i on f a “ e ? l,on ' Sent liiiem, HI, y 
noirtx ton few tcirnrs fur them 

si &fif ftn*- ta 

S-'U?," IWMWW U Dud's .Inly*: 
lypt. opeiutlnn in a Belfast she«i 
ll.e time is ,he present, and’ "IS 
pant loyalists are massing to defeiit 

ss Mas 

Idler mid the° danger arc real ton. 


to picking his 

« Bvum u S - Jll0p ' 5 words 

lie c " clinoses wliaf 

fe*t - ' Irish cm.- 

wti-i, ifcjrars 

Wt*. % 


C. .IP v ,c,w lo °' 

■’ “ Mahon also has a « 

I one’T helfa 5 ™hc^ Vi,, S Wn ^ 

•he 1940*; hut sh i : ! S C fejBSp J 

• iLTZr*' in ‘ h 5 mliriry no™“ by 

$E&EfTS£l? uZuTd 

approach ed a, hesitantly as a piece 

iS ,, : w -J .-VUS 

..Fiona. Bun- chooses diverse set- 
fJmJ • R r 0 js r fou,, stories ; Belfast’s 
Road * 8 town pear Man- 


drill, lutic irony, lit is a pity tllui, in 
ih ^ii V'i inic . cl 1,u,v vigour into 

til old cliche 1 a Im in knllu uuinu 

. through hull nr, .she adds tlm nii |: 
. Lnif' , , hal 11 meaningless ; u 

t, s n,H cu| . ,l,r, ‘ l '«l, melted 

J' limit- ili.ni wain.) She 

’ v r i ;« "b'uii tin- victims uf 
l» iniahiy, misnndersimidiiig and 
mischance. I hr unnamed lie, nine 
. i nclusion is liiiuhcreil wjiii , 
siiMisli lout nf ,i hiisliuiid whose 
IhliuvMiiir might make Hill Sikes's 

rrs^lrr: . ,hi ' ,,i,ii . 11 ,,r * ,,is >««« 

•s i Imi u faculty fur hope can s,„- 

V' L , cv Vi ,M 'be most viciuuslv 
tlaiwiilroildeii. It,., a ,,. s> elSSE 

Jin; .iiiiiiiii- kn„n , J| lllv ii.j.,,,, ■ 

is B ,™ 

suitinn-ntul ; -‘ |e h!f| ,,,,l I l,,,V “ nd 

Walsi,T m lei -tH*?™ Haycock 

srsar t i "4*« f“i!s ! 

a . ‘j, , mie and only time T 

7«- 'SMrs i 


lie “ t 1 ’* 1 ’*' 1 ' 1 ' "? ur F l «‘« , d hv on 

»t II!! 1 : J MBy <l ' l s |. l,,,,cs including such 
Ic Ti n a .! 1 N,,<,,,, P thirtli liter. Hi im, 

i’.i , hd 2* {) Hncii mid Hcrvl 

Bui n bridge 3 Ideally hopes for 

Hi E! 5| 7;r°' ‘■•'“Hwiisiiil!. and emei- 
y iJrJ.n i V ‘ cun temporary mnn- 1 
V ).( r * ,u ** ,nr “ lepi'tseiic alive suiliplc 1 
it o„ c '>" [ r''°- r r y f, ciin , »nl metiimls. 1 

WirulP 'r V J‘ lul, ? e ,,f ,his .vm»’s ' 
,r sVi . I. f r, \ h ' f > " M ‘ y1 "' I but ir is 
c Hi " irV l .i!-“ >4h , s, ' x - mid above J 

0 “'[■ a 1 rr ! ,, i'*. •but we expect life I 

C SSi"/ m 7 ,,lims : •bat q„ie, « 

,. icsi rat ni ami enigma, rather tiimi s 

'• murk^nf 11 ! h" M (l c *I ,lici « l, eas hi« the 
r murks of the mudern style, v 

* , ,l '. l Francis King's stnrv tin* b 

t details uf h brief iiffair between an " 

r a r m7Vt n,Hn vvai V !r li,L> wife uf ■' 

t m mediocre and ridiculmis oparn a 
! •be background hr a sl 

1 r.liL fully tilisurved study of the 111 
viciousnesx nf male sexuality. Tvni- 

1 s‘ vici 0 b,M,k ,S lhi : «» which 1,1 

IMIS Vicioiisiiess' iiiiiiiifesis itself in 

■mm led actions rather thin I„g, J" ,, 
sve ones: buying been to heel » hi, ill 
jbe wiinuiit, the waiter insult; her h 

i - m "hi* }'V S,, ‘‘ *«>' bis restnn 
'I 7 . ,V , «'b„g cove, he, cm, w | 

J '••biecl'Hh n ntual lie care |,j 
rul I v id, serves with .„her 

t'lisl, liners. j,. 

MdL" *. by iii iaii »• 

, nil", Hie lead up j wi 

hefivi-i-n a l' In il cm- wutnan and lt tin 

set! inlf* t. ,l11 " | , S'- 1 11 be is i|„. I*n 

silling fm .i delii-.iic .ui.ilv sis uf ih.. Im 

mimMi '*»* 

b - by the noii.nc »■'• 

Ol I eedinn he d (h|i » „ 

iniiili' >.l " i ^**ll5*s still V, Oft 

if. . ri ■ ,hl ' « ,, i.«l pi.in |; tie- 

ihi ail u 1 1 iirvei happens. sin 

•• ii S ! , ! ,il "' l y , .. ,n tin's wr ! 

K.ifis and Hon.-s " || U . pa.sioo l M » 

diunity i he ..flair hr, n | 

uiuplc who. iuitgiiii! from their \V« 

i.j.i i ' Ives as a Am 

m;|ior(Qiit writer and lie .1 ,y,. lt i ih, , 

, res . 1 Iiltint Vic 

.. .e. 7 - r 'br iiHipl.-'s n-s, 



Between stops 


K-bSS-^- 

f*iko 11 , ns, 0 f *1 . 

col lect tun, those f. ilo rit| 

'"deed I'iuililossiy Ik 

** ' bind iif "goj'/'u i 
«en, S to enme "7 
del rrnii nut iun t« ."S? fc| 

jiu.i.'-i-.v. hk/jssS 
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,T.. i'° c °me n s "‘7H 

determination t« . "S* K 
^ «‘‘V'v and exce^ N 
,n s, yle 11 .s from a noJi:* 0 ^ 
}, nnsieritv. K'ucl. S,tiV( 
in bdpi’d by u icndcacv'^ r, « 

A bpmnex, m JJ » 

n icMipluiicin at rho ovnl^ia 
,• clmcv. At Us W or« P K< 

,. '“» Produces a nr£ 

Hm flat to sustain on v &? 
s. '» «b,s .iMurdlv 
s J . b uma a dronia 

s l unr s othcrivlse QaiJ 0 ! 
e *'«ry /' Autumn SnnSEiffi 
„ hod found her dead in *1 hl 
1 me "‘Milling he’d fc| fAfl 
, s»"u- part 0 [ hlmse™ ht b,dl 

. intended us a Chrinm * , 1 
| ;ini mi iiilroductlonro mT^ 

■ ''IK Bur with mhVS^ 

1 siSv v, T ,r in 

s *‘RntJy disappointing in 

""•bolngv in' wl,i?h 8 ri2b 
rather than vigour. sesmVwt 
been the nmilificatlon fortS^ 

‘,‘ v ? J l,, * H ble exceptbr 

.1 Ilia O r-imlam's black 
a bunt rchgion and mndnetthS 

in 'iL i IU Y lllL ‘ ni0il suhltan 

III il e honk, and in coulaflaa 

him 'i.' 1 v ^ l!, ! r l0 . Bn *ro 
hiniseli •-■I joying , w 1,^,^. „ 

li’iiiis very (If | fori-m from tlosc b 

11 ut 111 1 ended, is distinctly. uMg ft 

»m 1 he sheer elmllieuce of b 

wriini:: gives the iiurrative 1 shaSa 

• Mo, none of the other satin 

piis-.-ss, I- very sentence teeau if 

iMve been wrenched away from ui- 

du't.dile phrasing and cnbo.'Ue 

•/'suit i' siuiietinic; owkHardien- 

11 splatter uf neon'"— but m 

nfleii 11 is a freslmesj and iswhfr 

ness 1 hoi makes some of tbti&K 

slorus Imik as tliuugh tlty. bhi 

written ineielv for lh« »k of tlieii 

jHiigii.iui emu lusions. 

Tbv 111 her i-vcmMim . h fdw 

Wolff’s " In ilia fi'nn/ei, iiflheSrf 

Aiueijt'.in Mailvrs". Here, a nwt 

on •■r.uli'tnlc life Is exwW 

iIiiimii;Ii its tixpiiMire of jha ]pW 
viits ni iilmseil friendship and d 
i viiii'nl Ciilluiisitess uniting to 
res] m 1 1 si file for t-diicotinB 
into .1 |inweifn| Indictment 0* W 
Him <i(s uf society itself. 


By Gillian Wilco 

MAI. VI- it INCH Y : 
Victoria Line 

lIMpn. Quartet. Cl.*/.!. 
« 7111 .1 :iil2 2 


At its must iiiccessM. ^ j 
a live nee of differi-riliotni ,7®* j 
aliiv. lonibiiidil with the plaid j 
lends Hu- stories a faintly a '• j 
tyji.il qualiiv. .Some of the jm' M l 
rabies, alioitt women joining W*** 3 
nf man. 1 


^ssm^sm 

;«. > r£L“i»Sr 

e£?a?Saas» 

compression SisSS’^n drive and 

Km?X5 'is, 

="Lste ! w ! n5ii*i 

£5,K«. Q ( g Ro, to r ; Hale, 

live McQuafd, of the * hfvfn 
embarks on . a nrivatl, h. N . yP c °' 

0 man who h=, IV3te ""lit -For 
making obiceup im ^novud From 
women to C m.^ai®!* ,,,Io no calls n, 


— ■ • rallies, uuoiil women " 

Victoria Line 11 gum si the power of 

:&v- ir ,,y . .-^s irefijs 

exumpk*. two women l P ee J,.?- l ( 

* ' " " 1 11 . • » cuss, over lunch, the petJiiH ,l| . T - ‘ 

The. title „f this colk-ai,,,, a s,,Hfed eX ' lo ” r ' : h 

stones and its chapter licudinus Mt,st ’‘ f . |I,B dor,ei , jStps. 

I from " roltcnlian, Ilulu " 10 «■ nJ ■,*. summed up 111 monos or ap^g 
ton '*/ promise- u s|iecifkitv that iSie “ K "-rm, dr "«□ 
bunk docs not deliver 'Thera i* cupun* friend can actually «,!* ^ 
M.Mb lioru nf is SiJ, "."ell’ ■ 
texture or flavour of particular part, Lairml bw 

of London. Admittedly, the Brit- *b«atl, with 1 you • Tk «‘5l^pnb' 
ton story has a block per non in it, ren birect 
the Pimlico story a hotelier, t ||« m iVniMn s t i, 

Gioen Park story a grand lintel. . ,Jr * ^"inker's Pib «» j^Mbr 
Victonu depends on the fj*| j* m,,ry r l taS5 

iliut you stun 1 !, etc to go to Paris |y. ar,,s fr, ' in her Jilefnrta.n | 

" EuMon " on the fact Uii. yiu stories 

arrive there from Ireliuid. But jh.* *»»ii«Wii«. even if uwii-ld ftih 
stories would not he different in *bing. about ‘^^^0 W 
any usseiuinl way if the dtsLi„,iij ni ix 11 loss whofl that tb a P ^ 
or the ylutlmiN, or !K S5 >« I(.Kl.b..ry Hni/« H. 7S 

itself, were changed. after all endure ih® lko «| f (f w 

.Lfflf .In, lack or SSHST ? 


..._, u mu ne ainereni in “to- - 

any esseiuinl way if the ties, jii.it inn* 11 r eal loss whofl that 1 

Mr the yiuiinns. or even ihe tiiy in Highbury find’ 1 
itself, were changed. V <fi« ull endure die I 

• The discomfort he will. 

individuLnrv n\ :, r ' f lh ** *■** *’ f «irir,ici»d mcen J"» 
Kiffi ^iL. 11 ^ \ ettUtin un '" b ’ ‘bier. 

across once and r^umbur'Mil^jK AN lh *» 
cause nf sum.. :.m,a __ "K..* ait* neat »nd 


, ... s-j. jrsrasp; 

din nZ' y .r 82 !*- t JLJ5 


All the stories, even |jl i yjj n 5** 
au* neat end 
hut they say all ‘J 1 .®* lb ui 
say at a first reading. «« Ja 
fill*? is meunr to P oint n J“ iIS 


1 rrv° ^aw,hUE a,h M to 

«.« P r »bl*em fa m«* '"h^c ' ri C . d y 

dence fo link him nth W av,m 


..™.iy got involved in wlfe swiin T? V “ Hr '‘ f not M ^ 

P*"R - - . lived out at Turnlmm Htfc w meuilf » P®' n ' « in 
Green or was ft Seven Siate?i “* »*' book'* con ‘ B, J' 

Or: -Tin, dr«,ni«k"!L^ 

My"fat s r“ ll,e, wo'Jk !lf ' e,,,ra, , ,rdi: •'• nii/ahcih Farrars'. e %t£l* 

lZ*r',t 3 f—, -■»' * iW in™ fSma, i.“'.b.nd 1«s3 

" man " ur •• w ' f!l iir “ t 1 ler * with Virginia Freer, turns «P JfjS W 

aiiy iii jinv in r* wilhuui doing cunjdc uppeaietl ,n on 

n 7 ,nr| e». The only rais nuvel--aad solvds a JJgJj 
secferary wJm ' 1 ** ~T ,,,e mtirdera that dis , u rh l ^ B ^& 

"a ti r K ^1 Jl r ,n an “H'ce the i-bunt/.vside dunn^J' r 9S: 

!?■ i-« -n £sajnr jrts =s=f iisa* zsTm 


Women hr.^ s « a * l,cu * ar . WJ >. that livr ntepsuui Marraljon and a JLjtrf 

•V 


CHABLES CO UIoSTON GtLUSPH- 
(Edltor-lP-Chlcr) : 

Dictionary of Scientific Biography 
14 volumes plus siipplcim-iu 1 plus 

'’index volume 

New York: Scribners. 

^Distributed by J. M. Dent & Sons. 

* fJ2 per volume ; HJO the set. 

^The editors of dictionaries relating 
, 'the IWes nod works of large groups 
: of meu ind women lace in. soluble 
dilemmas. If the, list or names is 
- ■ made very long, >t will be impos- 
•. jfble to give n Beethoven or Newton 
i the proportionate mien linn which 
•■' tomeone o£ their stature merits ; on 
" other hand, if the editors 
1 tirengdien the interest of the non- 
•j expert reader by presenting essays 
' j of Independent merit on the great 
.* names, the expert who already 
possesses separate studies of Beet- 
t horn or Newton is liable to he 
. disappointed when he looks for the 
' v,', basic facts about an unknown. 

, Equally, it is impossible for editors 
; and contributors to satisfy their 
reader’s necessarily subjective sense 
of dictioitarial merit : n musicolo- 
gist who finds too ninny fnmiimr 
‘dames 'in Grove may well be 
monished at the host of unknown 
1 mists In Thiemc-nccker. 

Until Charles C. Gillispie and his 
(.colleagues undertook the tusk, no 
) on# (with the nossiblc except Inn of 
Toggenriorf, whose volumes follow 

■ • very different plan) h.uE tried to 
, distinguish In science the mcinnr- 

iblc sheep from (he pic-suiualily 
oblivion -worthy gouts, since small 
biographical hnndhcinks have inevit- 
ably restricted themselves to iho 
obvious names. In the //iciiwuurj; of 
Menti/ic Biography the tutu I num- 
ber of entries for the non-living 
great in science cannot— even with 
a admixture of philosophers mul 
lethnologisis— exceed 6, HUH, t|mt fc 
(to appeal to a cunieiiipnrdi'y enm- 
...parisonl the gradiinu- product of 
Me.wJI,sn uniwisiiy department 
+m ^ w;ir. Wli.n |‘i action 
kiwi Is those recorded ns Iciivinu 
sckiitific worth lu'ltind 
“era In the |ires«-nt triiiurv it is 
. impossible to suy, hut pi uliahlv nut 
wre than nite-fifi ieih. a glume at 
m indexes , n (k-org<> Sin urn's five 
iraes on Ancient and meilii-v.il 

■ SS!®’ or , J !3 Ni-eiHiiun’s 

■onumenial .Scivikv n„d Civilirn- 

1,1 C/nna, will rnnvcy .1 truer 
28 .•fdhp extent nf this kind ..f 
« y " lhe , om,lU- » past ; in 0110 
2 d ,^ ,p I arc PBBR'-ndmf fur re- 

t(2n n!?.u e yield mure than 

: pjp^. autbors Published 5Lic-ntific 

■ fnr 'be nSIt is ut a 
tsi S lcvel - Honte it is clear 
a,; J. b ? es " 0l at the simplest 

htogruphicul diciiimarv: 

nSUf oi hilsic tm 

Far twmli an , C n,,n,L,< pus-jihle. 
re^» Sa q ple ’ ‘bet invaluable first 
:ffi 8 S n W s ""e-volume Die- 

-tmtdn* 0 „ L/, , ut ' CrStl1 Biosnv»fjn, 

l dtan»,f«iJ , « a # y I15JJW) names 

bDation r ^f 1 u ref ei ' Cf V: 0 books— a dis- 

■Mto so {e r« U ? BI * ^'Minctinn which 

ilrajd* f, G JI" ° no R ril nb5 which have 
i tJ,4L ‘* been issued 

'■At iumei. And whereas 

°f Vniirei'al ftiug- 

™n- in the test 

”*«!• ?Ii c J A J , i ccurj|,v - ihc- DSIi 

, «dflii e , ^t 1 £ nl on |v **> diaw upon 

'i^KfoiSh n ri) I ,p but ln 
%0UEh 2in.'" ,,ere n J ,n « exists", 
ktoont Hi* 010 ^* rt secondary 

** of iti !mS re J*- every 

Ny lr J* ft!® 0 xubjecis, it is cer- 

S b ? no m-B UCb e . ar, *er Mudjes 

^ or SL, ' “ l *“ ibl *< 

^BioarUnr!^ 0 ^® themselves 
! »ari e ?»1 Qn .. ll, «h such national 

■V*M &tm1S? n f aa 

■i ^ its r e iTnv2i c, ? ser *P 'he 1st- 
felon, Us « n *£;?7 Iov ? r * ,e D< 

SJW ■Htcles and ii* 

- *. terse style- 
S^inifrj i_ 0 ^ ‘he«jjnor divitte 
■ - h&* 3l ^d PA I s piously un- 

fei, ber of Hie 

in Si n * of c *r 

kr^S^fled-^uy en «l**r*np tn u 
T e ' b^^* whexc ihe Ameriwni 
■ orthodox., Thai she • 

: ■ . 


JS?h C . 0n > erf ? nn for 'be hi-sEorin- 
? f . sclL »?c services like 
ilioxe uf the iitmoiiiil hingi*apliicul 
lll» l,0l,0r i ies le sser differences in 
plan and M.vle arc set aside) is he- 

f.22Jif 0l,,,tJ J i, . s , Accruing volumes 
Imve long and rightly occupied their 
p ace nn the reference shelves nf 
the British Library, together with 
a select few other classics of the 
lustory of science which are rich 
in bibliography, like George Sartoifs 

/nti'oi/i/cfion. 

As n source of rcliuble infnrma- 
ttfin and a lead to sources concern- 
ing llio great and neni'-grcat of 
f, c J® nce ' ai,, i related topics, die 
usu . will cununaml authoriiy fur 
into the future. For identification 
of the minor figures who formed 
the scientific community ri large in 
any one country at any one time 
the historian must 3,1 ill turn else- 
where. To the DND, for example, 
tor an account of William Vernon 
Harcourt (1789-18711, “ principal 
founder” fna the DSIi notes in 
recnnlmg his nephew, a chemist) 
of the British Association fnr the 
Advancement of Science. Since the 
®)«or Vernon Harcourt, though 
FRS, was by profession a divine 
with no scientific work to his. credit, 
the omission is, in the DSB ' s own 
terms, quite justifiable, though the 
diclionnry includes such imn-scienti- 
* ic “ Rreats " as Marx mid J. S. Mill. 
(Incideiimllv, n hasty check sug- 
gc-sis that fewer than 1G per cent 
nf the former Follows nf live Royal 
Society arc represented in the DSB.) 

Wlint docs tin: |, repartition of this 
ninhitinus reference tool in a rela- 
tively shun stretch uf time (some 
fifteen years in till) tell us about 
Ilia history of science us "a disci- 
pline which iiiix now become a well- 
defined field of historical scholar- 
ship in recognition of the import- 
iiticu that science lias held in the 
evolution of modern civilisation ’’? 
First, ic is apparent from many 
nrticles lmw greatly our modern 
iimk-rstuuding depends upon the 
pro] inti nary work of i-arlier scicn- 
li-r» .old m'IiuI.iis going luck 11 
hliildrcil mul fifty .voiirs nt Jens,. , 
paitly for their cnnipllaiions of 
innlerinls and hii,grn|>hiail memoirs, 
but partly iiImi fur tlielr critical 
injerprctniiun nf the evtilmion oF 
M'ience. It sluuihl nut be forgotten 
tbiii the mimeruiis professional 
lllstni kins of science loduy, the 


By A. Rupert Hall 

authors oF the DSIi, are not the 
fust but t-aLhcr tin many cases) tlic 
rim'd gen chi 1 Ion nf their kind. Thu 
inyahiKule .series of Oeuvres Com- 
pletes and other editions, as well 
as specialist periodicals, extend 
back now for rather mure than u 
century and a little inspection 
shows how much the DSR (ns a 
vehicle of contemporary learning) 
depends oil the second generation 
ot historians of science, who were 
b£! waen the end of the First 
World War and the beginning of 
r Jocr m £, rn wave of nciiviijp about 
Vi T l ,ls lvas t,! o period in which 
the leadership in creative historical 
research (within this context) 
tended co pass from the classical 
scholars and former scientists (like 
Paul Tannery and George Sarton, 
though neither of these had ever 
engaged m scientific research) to 
the philosophers (Whitehead and, 
later, [lie tounders of the Journal 
nf the History of Ideas, Arthur 
Love joy and George Boas, and above 
all Alexandre Koyri) and the his- 
torians (C. H. Haskins, Lynn Thom- 
dike, Anneliese Maic-i). Characteriz- 
ing crudely, one group opened up 
new mental perspectives, the oilier 
revealed unsuspected documentary 
riches. 

So, taking two names almost, at 
random, the short DSB note oii the 
111111 or Englishman Thonms Digges 
(?1 5-16-1595) must necessarily lean 
heavily on tho primary investiga- 
tions of F. R. Johnson (published 
cl 934-27), while the longer article 
on < the second-rank Frciiclimnu 
Mann Mersennc (1588-1648) stuns 
with equal inevitability from the 
massive base of Robert Lenoble’s 
monograph 011 him (1943), though 
It also profits from A. C. Crombic’s . 
own recent researches. When 011 c 
turns to those flrst-runk scientists 
who have received- prolonged and 
intensive study by living scholars, 
involving nrchivnl discoveries ami 
historical reappraisal, 011 c finds (as 
with Henry Guerlac on Lavoisier 
iiud I. Bernard Cohen on Ncwtnn) 
masterly pcrsnnul syntheses far 
Lrunxceiiding the pnssihiliiies of 


half a century ngo : but (sadly 
enough) ndt nil even of the major 
seiuntlflc men of modern times luivo 
coino under such nliru-close 
scrutiny. 

Snme elements of n DSB have 
long existed, 6110 might argue, scut- 


Inheritance 


Up a bench buckled in the heat, 
firmulnwihcr rented a chalet 
mid ive loei'e dwnmoned. 

My cousins crept off to play snooker 
with the intensity of scientists 
r cere filing molecules, scattering genes. 

But 1 stayed, listen ii>£ to her stories 

of the Carl Rosa chorus’ 

while un her /inud-crfmA-ed gramophone 

, 78s os ipfrfp as m« arm 

turned like the Big Wheel , 

and, scraped out uf their deep lacquer, 

Galli c urci's high coloratura came 
u'ith the shriek of any shop girl 
going over the top. So toe sat 

till crabs repossessed the foreshore 
puncturing it with dry-rot. . 

Yet same times nightfall sqddened her 

.... f 

making her think of lights dimming 
in Houses she'd never play again, ‘ 
seeing the circle's death's-head grin , ' 

a row of boxes, each an eye ■ 
closing in the gloom, and then , 
a spotlight's nimbus for the heckonmg angel, 

' But J was full of sounds 
projected into the twilight : 

. the domes on the pier 

were (he Pasha's Palace, and Mozart 
.. hid her sense of loss from me. 

Today J know 1 owe her music, 

hut then, how my beery cousins laughed 
1 at two such hummingbirds. , . 1 

. in their blunt rookery. 

David Sweetman 


>t'itd through such older reference 
ie works as l’auly-Wissuiva. r.nicki-1- 
it- ni nun ami the natiuiiul bicigrapliics, 
n- if on a smaller scale and antiquated 
-I ns these may now be. Certainly. 
" earlier generations of historians 
.1 could have nut together a mult i- 
>n vul nm e scientific biography of merit 
a winch would have embraced mcuiv 
Si of the. snme names nnd infornutioh 
in as this one. It is doubtful, however, 
e whet her an enter prise of fifty years 
st ago could have approached this DSB 
of either in its documentary subsrr.i- 
lu turn or in its quality of uitcrpretn- 
, ! lon - Apart from the iransforimitioii 
at in our modern acquaintance with 
1 some subjects (such ns Babylonian 
al astronomy and the science of Asia) 
ie and m our treatment of certain indi- 
n, viduals, the purely miinerical in- 
if crease III activity in the historio- 
-0 graphy of science during the post- 
d, war years, the outpouring trf theses 
u articles, monoBrnphs and expository 
ir surveys, entails the existence of a 
■e body of academics who have 
s- actually read at first hand the works 
l- of which they are to write ten to 
7.- titty times more numerous than that 
p of the 1930s. 

y . Most significant and profound 
in terms of periods is die mastery 

. xjpwii. I»y the contributors to the 
■l. DSB. in nineteenth and twentieth- 
e century science. ' When the second 
s Generation of historians of science 
it began to publish, " recent science w 
l ; looked back to the days of Clerk 
Maxwell, Huxley and Pasteur ; 
e such men were still vivid iu recul- 

1 r » , riicr than remote hisrori- 
s cal figures. Time has altered that, 
e and historians of science (like their 
s colleagues) have now pushed 
tt beyond the origins of relativity 
s . and quaut jm mechanics to the 

2 history of nuclear energy and 
5 molecular biology, treading on the 
* heels of living Nobel laureates. 

. Monument 11 I archives of recent 
1 science huve been created and 
s parilully explored. 

j Here finality is not yet to be 
- expected but the modern mood is 
f readily apparent in the DSB. To 
j lake its ninth volume (MACKO- 
l- BIUS to NAIIMAiYN) os a riuidom 
, example, 103 of the 3S8 persons 
■ considered in it were born after 
1850 ; while it is true Unit [he bulk 
of scientific work done since 1850 
greatly exceeds that duhe before, by 
rhe sumo token iho ciinnce nnv , 
one scientist burn since 1850 lins , 
of being ineinorublo bc-comos : 
immoiisoly less. So large a prnpnr- ! 
lion of recent scientists could no[ , 
lie vo been treated in a scholarly ; 
mnnimr before tho present genera- : 
lion. It is worrit noting nJso that l 
these 358 biographical articles wore : 
stimmonod from 262 canirlbutors 
living in sixteen couiitries, which l 
8*vas an idea of tlio editorial . 
activity Involved in securing exper- L 
rise. The DSB truly reflects Inter- ] 
national scholarship from Pakistan , 
through Mexico to the Soviet Union, : 
and if the authors corns prepori- : 
deranjy from the United States, 1 
Ihis no more than reflects the size * 
of that country's academic com- F 
munity. b 

A 'historian whose Interests and a 
linguistic competence have been con- b 
fined to Western Europe will dis- V< 
cover with surprise that not only o 
has touch more attention been given G 
in Greek .mathematics and astron- n 
pmy. than he might have expected 
(for these topics were well de- e: 
veloped by' the first and second d. 


S enerations of historians of sciencej 
ut far. more. Indian, Muslim and 
Japanese - scientists are included 
than would- have been thought neces- 
sary or possible formerly. The 
• t Topical Essays '» in Supplement I— 
a strange appendage perhaps to a 
biographical reference work— are 
devoted to reviewing tho most 
ancient mathematical endeavours, in 
our own cultural lineage,' to ihe 
reckoning of the Maya, and to the 
scientific thought of Japan, Much 
research has been and Is being -done 
nj.lo. the contact and comparisons ‘ 
between ...the. " Mediterranean ’’ 
tradition or science and’ culture iand 
the. quite . different traditions,,, of 
Other developed societies. This -may ■ 
prompt the question: had tlie .ZJS^ ' 
been postponed for ten years would 
3t haye been a still more splendid 
and monumental piece of historical 
scholarship.? The answer must be 
. yes , hut not proportionately ; it 
as ; certain that the expansion and' 
sophistical jqn o£ the historiography 
of science (and related topics, not 
seast l he history of technology) have 
reached a plateau, and it seems 
rather unlikely that further immed- 


ce imc revolutions are impending, .u 
ii- le.ist so fur as the work nf indi- 
es, vul (i ul scientists is concerned. 

ly. Cert ant iy, , n defining the 
ns character nf the sciiniat'ly prog, css 
made evident by the DSB^-an also 
fit JP "! e current crop of lenrned pub- 
itjr J'cations, of course— one would 
an insist upon range of doc u men im inn, 
iVt sensitivity and subtlety of inier- 
i- s prctation nnd' tt-ciinlcal oxj*erti«e, 
ifi particularly in languages nnd mathe- 
mm lex. The DSB does uni and 
a . pcrlmps could not so well reflect 
nxi jhe present interest — evident in the 
ih learned publications again but also 
an !“ n “*re accessible places— in the 
aj interactions between scientific acti- 
if. vlty and the ideals, needs and 
“• lJie society in which 

o- mat activity occurs, an interest 
Jt . whose strength has greatly increased 
-s, siiko the planning of the DSB 
ry began. The work assumes — in mv 
a view rightly — that the core of 
re science (naturnl and maihemntl- 
*s cal philosophy) is an endeavour to 
a understand and explain which pos- 
it jesses n _ certain homogeneity 
through vicissitudes of WchbiliL 
d fP ,ste " ,0 |osy and religious belief; 

that, indeed, without some such 
-v liomogeuoity the idea of a C on- 
, *>nuous history nf science fcuimeci- 
(i IT ;* 0, "Pto, Aristotle, Newton 
u, id Einstein) would be meaningless, 

„ iwrhnps even ■ for modern times! . 
. J’seudoscience, therefore, is nnt ‘ 
. 8,vei1 much attention, though there 
. ore (tor example) articles on 
j Raymund Lull and on on alchemist 
who never existed Basil Valentine. 

> Pliilosoiihers who have interpreted 
, science— after it became possible to 
draw a distinction between science 
» and philosophy— are pretty well 
roprcsontetl, front Henry Moro and 
David Hume to the rationalists and 
male mi lists of the nineteenth cen- 
t w ry Buchner, Spencer and 

i ^‘ Irx > (Railieroddly. Voltaire is 
classed by the Editor-in-chief under ' 
Litaruture only.) 

I 1 ,l . nve already suggested, the 

: ni rides in tho D$B are far ihe 
; m, * s ! Pad not mere notes nr sum- 
ninnes but essays intended for x V s- 
J temnfie rerid/n*. The' usual xptice 
. devoted to a imi Jar figure vuries 
from ten to twunty double-column 
; pnges ; among stllf longer articles 
Newton rates sixty, Leonardo da 
Vinci (by several hands) Tifty-two, 
nnd Aristotle thirty. two. It is p ns . 
siblo, therefore, to present both nn 
argued analysis of the subject's 
achievements and an httcrprcifliihn 
ot Ins historical influence as well us 
the norma! biographical basis. A 
ft’ 1 * exceptional featuro of i],l- 
ItSB is its bibliographical richness— 
ine long ur tides particularly ore 
•J 0 ' merely fully amiotmed but arc 
roj lowed by several pages of critical 
bibliography. I know of no com- 
parable reference work in which 
•'bis invaluable and commonly 
thankless task has been carried 
through so fully and so effectively. 
Inevitably, it was impossible to 
attain complete consistency : just as 
there are articles obviously-- not 
based on a life-time’s research ex- 
perience, so, here and there* there 
FT*. Perfunctory references to other 
,DiQ]iog(apn cs , (nqj. necessnriiy 
readily available, or up to date) nr 
other evidences of shirking. 
Generally, speaking, however, the 
reader is exceptionally well served. 

Taking into account the huge 
expansion of scholarship, one 1 may 
doubt whether, In the West at any 
rate, the production of monumental 
works like this has matched other 
fqrms. of intellectual activity. Spe- 
dal 1 st Journals of all kinds have : 
multiplied far mare rapidly. ■ 3n 
Britain scholars have on the whole 
been less devoted and publishers 
less enterprising than their nine- 
teenth-century forbears. Of course 
it is not surprising that the initia- 
tive In this' case Was trans-Ailanilc. 
Professor Gillispie and his (mainly 
h American) colleagues are 10 

E :origratulaied orf* bringing their 
, .to, 8 Jrighly successlul 

von cuts! With thb' Supplement at 

’L as f r ,u ^P j S’ihfi ' ibma surprising 
deficiencies' irt- ! thife. original series! 
in a manner which Speaks so highly * 
of scholarship' iti- r - the 1 ‘American 
■universities and ’Mb ISss, be It 
added, of the development of ihe 


not only an outstanding publica- 
tion 6n any account; but is still 
more remarkable as the fruit of a 
tradition of International under- 


! 


rSer unHk?lif f .seems standi tag and cooperation 'founded at I 

rather unlikely that further jmmed- the enTot the niMteenUi-ceolory. . L ■ 
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By John Chadwick 

l.KONAltO R. PALMER : 
Tlic Gluck Language 
3 r »Spp. Faber. C2S. 
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Tlie Ci vek language lias not only 
l»efu around longer tiiuii iiiosi, lint 
it is die instrument fashioned by tbe 
ancient Creeks to serve as the ex- 
press inn of some «rf the world's fin- 
est poetry and thought. It hns en- 
riched. directly or indirectly, the 
vocabulary of every 'European lan- 
guage , and since it was chosen to 
be the language of the Christine 
gospel, ir Jus profoundly infilled ced 
tbe dL-velnpmeut of theology. Ji is 
nut just the plethora of loan-words 
from Greek that ire use today ; its 
influence has changed the nui.uiiiig 
of aione of our words, so thm u'ord 
iiself Ill's acquired the theological 
meaning: ui Greek logos. So a hook 
on i he Greek language is not just an 
excursion into a remote and uead- 
emic by-way ; it should be of micros t 
to every educateil Englishman. The 
days, alas, are loug past when h 
know ledge of ancient Greek was an 
esse mini part of a humane educa- 
tion ; in 1938 I remember a Times 
leader ended with a line of Sojitio- 
eiita quoted In the un translated 
Creek. Sn it must not be assumed 
thm the detailed study of the origin 
and iiuLhio of the Creek language 
will be accessible to any but those 
who have learnt some ancient Gieek, 
til nugh there is much in the subject 
to interest even Greek less reuik-rs. 

. ’flic first volume to lie publisher! 

Hi 1-01101 and Faber's series oi 
" I'he Great Languages *' was, appro- 
pr. .icily enough. The Creak l.ati- 
uvaw. ft appealed in 1931 from 
the pen of B. I-\ C. Atkinson, ft got 
■i had press and contained so iiiunv 
emus that u collected edition was 
printed two years later; but even 
this was a most un.jatisij<ctory hook 
•Mid received hostile reviews, so it ' 
ha> met with deserved neglect. 
Tltuso who read French have hud 
recourse to A. Me Mot's Anercu , 
'Fh/ic hisunre da la hftigue sraa/ita, 
iirsr published in 191.1 and immv 
■ nuns revised down to 1975 ; but ’ 
this bonk Is now ill important 
re spec is out of date. L. R. Palmer's i 
bnnk Is therefore lung overdue, i 
having been ciivlaased* fie tells us. i 
In 19S4. The need to absorb the 


later distribution of tii-j -li.ilcvll. 
During the past Hiiicy yens nim a 
and more aspects of this tliuiirv have 
come mid or attack, partly 4 * the 
result of the pi ogres* nf* .irciuivn- 
logy, bur also through a reappraisal 
or rue genetic inechuiijsiii as the 
factor in ii(iKui*iic 
ff fmity. If two areas have a 
linguistic feature In comniuii — what 
is known as an isngloss— there may 
lie three possible expla nations : ( 1 ) 
J'he ancestors of t lie two groups of 
people sharing the iso % loss were 
originally u single group. (21 One 
group nf people lias so influenced 
tlie ut her ns to cause them to aban- 
don i heir own form in favour nf the 
other. 1 . 1 ; The .same change has 
occurred spontaneously in the two 
areas without any coiroiict. The last 
case is hard to detect unless there is 
a clear difference in rime ; i lie 
change of iu co a in German took 
place roughly a ihnusanJ years 
uiier tiun the same change in pnsi- 
classical Latin and must he quite 
independent. In some cases it is 
possible to eliminate the second 
explanation, if it can be .shown Mint 
there was no contact between the 
groups at ihe relevant time. Rut in 
all tou many cases it is impossible 
t-i be sure which isogln-ises result 
■ '‘i 'Hi genetic und which from 
extraneous causes. 

In dealing with Ling uages philn- 
logists have rightly p ref e trod 
geii cite explanations, except svheie 
i he liitlui-nce uf one language mi 
a no 1 1 n- r can be denuiusi rated. But 
Iht? application nf the same prill- 
ciple m dialects is fraught iviili liid- 
den d mjgers. for by definition a 
dialect is mcelligilile to ii.» neigh- 


hours ; dins all dialect-.: of a (an> 
guage must be constantly liable to 
i nil uence from others. Palmer, 
however, follows the old view thm 
dialect historv can be reconstructed 
•’V the use of isogloises, at least 
where a shared innovation is enn- 
cerncd. But this is precisely the 
case most likely to result from 
surrounding influences, rite so-called 
’wave” mechanism. Thus lie sub- 
scribes to the view that the four 
bn sir divisions of the Greek dialects 
hi tlie first niillen ninni hc must 
reflect four aucesiral dialects in the 
second on Men n in in. This view can 
only lie supported by selecting iiie 
jsoglosses to be regarded as more 
i in porta ill, and it h.i-, been 

repeated I v challenged in recent 
years. It is a pity Palmer devotes 
so little space to an evaluation of 
the new thcuries. 

On the other hiind he includes 
long digressions to support idiosyn- 
cratic theories of his own. flis 
theory tliut Creek-speakers only 
reached Greece at the beginning of 
the Lute Helladic period (sixtecnili 
century i and were preceded hv un 
A i i.uo ban people speaking whiil is 
now called L.uiviun tins been treated 
with scepticism by most Scholars. 
Ir is disquieting to find it here 
given eight pages of special plead- 
ing. including an interesting hut 
irrelevant digression on t'ilici.in ro- 
hfiion, lint little indication rlut this 
view is generally rejected. 

It is now widely believed ilut the 
ancestors of the Greeks unruled 
Greece roughly around 2 ilft 0 uc, hut 
that they were not speukiug a lan- 
guage which could yet lie defined 
as Greek, any more than the Angles 


ami Suxons who Invaded Britain 
could he said to speak English. 
Only after a period of contact with 
and assini nation of the language! s) 
oE the previous inhabitants did It 
emerge as Greek. During the late 
Helladic period (c 1600-1100) the 
first dialects began to be differen- 
tiated ; but the differences at this 
stage must have been restricted. 

Palmer attributes to “some 
archaeologists ” doubts about the 
reality _ of the “ Dorian invasion ”, 
which in liis view “ is the only wav 
of accounting for the distribution 
• ■ ■ West Greek dialects”, 

rle might have added, some lingu- 
ists tuo. for if Mycenaean is the 
dialect of the palaces, the common 
people can already have been speak- 
ing a dialect ancestral to West Greek 
id the very areas whore these dia- 
leas were spoken seven hundred 
years hirer. This theory is dis- 
missed oil the nnthni-hv of Greek 
folk-memory as reported by N. G. L. 
rhiiiinioiid, whose ignorance of 
linguistic matters is notorious. What 
no one seems to notice is that there 
is no evidence that the people who 
invaded sou them Greece around the 
live I Uh ceil Liny spoke West Greek. 
«»r even Greek of any kind. Thev 
miRht have been barbarians win', 
became rapidly hellenwed, just as 
the Ostrogoths and Lombards made 
immense efforts to forget then- 
Germanic past and learn civilised 
Latin. 

It is sad to have to record tiut \ 
bank which promised so well is 
sloppily writ ten. A few examples 
miisi suffice. The map uf the dia- 
lects is reproduced unchanged from 
M moans und Miftvmteanx i lift I), 


Onlookers as actors as spokesmen 


dot'Pite rite error which n„ , 

■ns ignif icant towns called aS?* 

rill e ? ai i 1(1 V nftr ed theT 14 ** 
cities bearing these name? !*** 

sense can ann\nai bS^giA ' 
Ton ic infinitive ” ? « wf „ ^ » 
are told, “ makes sen t& ' 

30 docs such careless SinS^’i 

It is hard to make m.. 
what Palmer behoves i s 

of H representing 

diganmia ; but a comS .^ 0 ' 1 
two passages sugges^a 1 J 
attributes to it the ulmn Jr* •* 
since he talk abSm i? «<■ 
transcribe what he c Ju W . Ml 

consonmiul win 

phoneme, too ,’,„j.,' nco *j 
change from % Z *> 

safely be used to 
value of tlie Greek ImtS T*. 'J 1 
impiohability of this ^ 1 

early as tl.e'fourtl, ^ I 
exposed years ago. The riLu,, " 
ot a delightful schnolbSv's 
incomplete an d contusing '' 
two sentences together. * y lu 1 1 

Even sadder is tlio fo!]u» j 
write with the student in iJM 
Much of the book is mtel5!{ 
o the expert, who will 

1,1 11 J bet it has bi -1 
rendered opaque to the student b, 
the' prolific use of technical ?*, , 

°" d . s f v "‘ bo s * N ° reader unfamiliar 
with IPA should opeu this book l,r 
no key is provided ; and 1 M- 
it many renders unacquainicd uii'i 
dmphonemes will be eallght.%! 
■»y the explanation; '‘n U j,i 
algebraic notations repreknun. 
niorpliopliuneinic relations*'. HiU- 
we got to wait another furiy-uin - 
years for u sntbfuitory bu<A i-i 
this subject ? 


The affinities of reason 


By John Rogers 


T same predisposed to accept un the basis however, major limit. Uions on our This bonk if. a stiimihititi:*, one, 

e S } 1 ,t e ' c f- m Btter or any of iiui-cfleciivc sense cx^i-rienci’. nlii.iining general knowledge. For upeniug up new |».n- pent. . on 

discipline in which we can expect Truth will only be arrived ut the must part we do mil know l>L-sc;utus and, uspucijlly, on Lor!::. 

— — t0 6 am knowledge we shall be through die Identification of par- whether our general ideas cor re- Sclumis's case is well argiu-d ai'.d 

successt ul in uiat discipline ’. ticular clear and distinct ideas and .snoini with rruliiv or iioi. tlnlv in well pi'esetHc-d, but it raid' s r« r- 


nlta A. SCHOULS : 

fJtIdy P ofD"s«rtcs e and Locke 
rm ClBicitdon Press: Oxford 

s f& ! r : : 


iccLssiui in mat uiscipniie . ticular clear and distinct ideas and .spend with reality or not. Only in well presented, but it iuiks o r- 

After an introductory chapter the intuitive recognition of the those ureas where the iioniinaruiid tain queries. Thu*:, if we is nr. i the 

ere 'follows a sustained discus- nature of the simple things, the real essence of tilings cnincido is irmh of his thesis, there is tlie Mil- 
an of reason, method, intuition epistemological atoms, from which this possible. Two such areas when* tnrical question whether pe-ceites 

id deduction in Descartes's the composition mny hc created. Locke believed they do .so coincide wax indeed the nnircc uf LucLe'3 

li'losaphy extending over four The following three chapters are is in inni-nls uud the unqualified methodology. Talk of analysis and 
rther chapters. Scliouls’s careful on Locke. Schouls argues first that truths of Holy Script me. coniposijinn was cnniinnu place m 

hnlnrslirp and close argument in the Essati Concerning Human The Second Trcctii.se may be seen, ■he period: Newton, fur exam pic. 

SllltS in a Stood exmisltinn nf rtfiderstuin/iMP T.nrki- Qiili.vrrihr-d m .. .. COLilu write tll.it 111'." IllcUlOa Oi 


j.Lg’j account of knowledge is son is circular. He argues that or dccumpnsition of the complex -Much that Schouls lias to offer in 
| .a doscr to that nf Descartes each step in the argument is contents nf mir sentient states ”, Fur this uhnpiLT is but it original ,md :m 
i iim the rejection of innate Ideas character feed liy tlie Intuitive cc-r- Locke, as fnr Descartes, to reach the iiiipu.-Liiit source for fuiiire ilisrus- 
in Cook Oiie might have led one tuinty found in the first truth uf building blacks of general know- sinus of tlie relationship between 
to expect- Mono could doubt that the Cogito and is therefore inviul- ledge requires nn iutelleciual pro- Locke's cpisti-nin logy aiui his pul it i- 
lcdi owed much to his great nhle. What is required for right cess. The simple ideas so reached cal theory. The same cu untie ut 
Fnadi predecessor ; many of Ills reason is the abandonment of the may then he used to construct a upplivs also to the difciusiun uf 
u terms, such as that of clc-nr and pravjudicia or hypotheses we are true account of reality. There arc, Locke's the a logical writings, 
jfjinct ideas, are taken over from 

Duanes. Both provided accounts . 

degrees, they contributed. 1 *^ C 1 «J- J 3 cl.^ 3 . 0 ^ 13 . of meaning 


,uh! :iii 1'ut Muse me poiiiK for disniv i-'it 
ilisrus- raLlier tlcui iir.ej.-.- ohj^ctions. 1 *. .i- 
L-lwi vn fussor Schimls has added a ij , - , .v 
pal it i- dim mis ion tn debates un t''e 

iiuiiciit i elatiiiiisliip between Dcacaries and 
iuii uf I.ntl.o, and the cement of tlu-ir 
idiilusuphy. 


they contributed. JL IV JL w 

Peter Schouls, however, wishes - -- 

i: go considernblv beyond these - - 

fra? flES'SJE! By Michael Rosen 

i-jiure common to their philo- 

they subscribed to the 

-me account of how it is possible jurcEN HABERMAS : 


establish Gc-rinan philosophy's lost This commits him to achieving uiiy rt-sonunres of Hegelian Geist. 


I. ■_ „1 i.nnii.la.ln^ Tliia . „ . , nig, events, inriiiiiifriicdiinii nun ini- wiucn mime 

'ft furh tnonLnl rhf nnriont Communication and the Evolution Evolution o[ Society is particularly of history. 
c l°i W ¥ l of Society significant, however, fnr hi it 


liy David Bain 


R. W. B. JIUtTON : 

The Clioi-iis in Sophocles' Tragedies 

302pp. CUirenduii L'reus: Oxford 
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linguistic progress consequent upon 
the Uecipherment of the Linear B 
script as containing a Greek five 
hundred years earlier than any 
known is nn explanation, if not nn 
excuse, for tlie delay, ft is harder 
id explain tlie rfamiiatfo memoriae 
, pkicli has, led to tlie total suppres- 
sion.. nf any mention of -Atkinson's 
un,-'. ’. 

. Palmur follows the same plan as 
in. his The Latin Language (1954). 
■The first part is “An Outline His- 
tury nf tltu Greek Langunge ”, with 
chapters on Prehistory, Linear II, 
tlie Dialects, tlta language 'of 
pneii'y und of pgose and an nil too 
brief survey of past-classical (which 
includes Modem) Greek. The seem id 
port is a Comparative- Historical 
Grammar, which follows a well- 
trodden path. The chief interest 
therefore lies In tits first three 
chapters, .since this is where rha dis- 
coveries and theorizing' of the pasf 
fifty ve.iti have produced most 
cli'uT.-q. 

The, occolint of Mycenaean Greek, 
tti-.- name now genorally recognised 
- ft';'; the Greek Of the Linear II 
tablet;: -and used under prntftst liy 
Palbior, js in ;(])» main -sound. He 
tiwlsrs riahily that Mycehadqn is n 
sttPVa-reRionar'DfficEBr.ImfBiLiige,.' bill • 
,is not prepared to udiiiit that: Hi C 
. diuloct'.evpr .slips' in hv arc'- 
•clauV.TJiero are a : few 'details Which 
must Oxnertsu tvlll i question, far 
U^wnce his theory that the initial 
I'Minkl of; Zeus and' :iugon ^ was in 
Mycenaean time? gu-. Inroi pietu- 
Moita First ipiHf'forwfi-d T»y PulmeV 
himself are - used:, a$ i evideWde 1 
wherher «enem?ty accqp.Vfld 

Jsu5, although jltis‘.d)g|ttgr- cyjm^ins . 
some cu riositiu .1 ^ , the fi ppa t en t • 
analysis,. Of ; thft .putpe Mentor, as- 
,C?i i touiihg ..tlie ;;varb jTjeqninc .‘‘to-. 
•roniRiu-J. tliereijfs.tnqcli ,lier* jvliich;- 
. will pc. ,accaptable to, those, who 
work tqthis.flei^B.. 

T-t -h, on : tlie "dialects and tlie re-, 
construction of their prehistory . that ! 
cu nr fo vo rsy . ce litres, ; Fro nf tlie'. 

beg i nhing tff this ceutuvy. the theory 
of Put 1 1 "KiOtsehniqr has ■' hold the : 
field, that ‘ . die Gt'eek-spinknig 
peoples ft r rivfid iti - Greece in-: three . • 
waves and-’ these . gave ' rise to- the ■ i 


Wall her Ktauz, hi life classic book 
S tas i moil, discerned three functions 
of tho Greek tragic chorus; as 
actor purt kina ting In tlie drama.; 
as accompanist to tho action, creat- 
ing mnod and atmosphere and com- 
menting on the action ; and as 
sp ok □-.mail fnr the poet. No unu can 
fairly hesitate about the first two 
function X. It only remains open to 
question how one defines the 
chorus's role as actor and svhut 
exactly Aristotle mount when he 
prescribed that the chorus should 
“ ■«« along with the acuns " (u pro, 
ci-dure which, incidentally, he 
attribute^ tu Sophocles and by 
implication criticizes Euripides Fnr 
nut adopting often enough I. Not- 
docs one need to read much Creek 
tragedy to find choral songs that 
express- emotions of despondency or 
exultation, . 

Tile third function posited by 
Kraut z— -it overlaps to a .certain 
extent with the second — is today 
controversial. It is otic of the great 
advances of tlie tivenlieth-century 
s ludy oF tragedy that scholars are 
ah longer so prepared to see per- 
sonal s tut binon ts of tlie poet in his 
chorus's utterances. The choral •* I ” 
is nut necessarily the voice of 
'Sophneles, What the ■ churns says 
Inis First to be examined in the light 
nf wluir hns nlreudy happened in 
the piny, and the tjiibstinu 4 e be i>Ut 
flrit: with record . to ; any, suuh ■ utter- 
ahceTs “can this be taken as the 


Kuhv. What the churns uv« is 
wiciifj only uu i he surface aiid if 
wc- interpret its utterances hv 
*i Xl, .'i l S l - il,g 1 bob Gulden iiiutiiiing we 
shall find the chorus tn he express- 
ing. unwittingly, the (ruth. 

It is iiiiLurul when confriiiuud by 
a new work nn the chorus uf a 
uurticiilar tragedian to expect tu 
Xihd discussion of such issues, mid 
jiiio jliiw indued lind them discussed 
in K. W. U. Burton's hook; but 
because nf Lite work’s format con- 
clusions tend to emerge piecemeal. 
Hurtnii has set himself the tusk nf 
treating the chorus in Sophocles 
comprehensively and surveying all 
its aspects, ploy by pluy. Inevit- 
ably, much space is devoted to tech- 
nical mutters of text and metre and 
tlctarled discussion of famous 
cruxes, and there are iiortinns of 
the book which for all the author's 
lucidity only make sense when rend 
In conjunction with a Greek text. 
No one fn ini liar with Sophocles’ text 
will complain of this, but tlie reader 
wanting a general picture of Ills 
enurdi technique aiid an answer to 
the general questions raised ill the 


fii >L paragraph of this review is 
emu led In express disappointment 
at the .ski in pi it ess of the introduc- 
tion ami the absence of u canclu- 
Sion, ulf the mute because when, iu 
"ic course of « discussion of parti- 
culiir passages. Burton's views nu 
geiierul issues become apparent, 
“'ey appear to be eniiuetitly sep- 


Hie bunk is of value as a patient, 
conscientious and enthusiastic guide 
to the chorus's role and especially 
as a commentary on the difficult 
songs in the seven Soplioclcun plays. 
Scholars and students will use it 
with gratitude. While to some it 
might appear a somewhat old- 
fashioned work — there are no new 
or Startling theories propounded and 
Burton Is, thankfully, no devotee uf 
any all-explaining critical method— 
It should be pointed out that its 
virtues arc also old-fHshioned ones: 
clarity, attention to detail and wil- 
lingness to admit that curtain prob- 
lems remain unsolved. These aie 
sufficient to compensate far an 
occa-ional blandticss hi the face r.f 
something rather sturtling like the 


Cryptic glyptics 


reaction of (say) a Theban elder?” 
EVen sn, ' while few interpreters 
today would npply a crudely bio- 
graphical approach tp cHural utter- 
mices or see the poet offering direct 
political or moral ad idee to his fel- 
low citfeeits thrdiigh <a choral moiitli- 
piece, there is stltl mbch dispute 
about . .the extent to which cluirnl 
dabs' ttifty cops tit ate a commentary 
ori'ithepldv. Do the odqs 'Explain 
the action 'and a* fife chmus odca- 
sinhtil ly ; ;pur in h iirivileged position, 
? ‘Veil* ’ arbitrarily, 1 * fire -• : 1 itsi gift 
ih appropriate ep its .own positron 
and den i dd., to. the other participants 
m 4c he action The qliotus is cer- 
tnliily not 'd inn 1 sclent and, there are 
oecnsiorls lyhcn its dnferpi'dtBtion of 
niptiyeb - ana actions Is demonstrably 
mis taken (tor example,' the famous 
eros-odo - tu Sophocles's . Antigone). 
E ven ' in ■ such . instances, ho wdvert 
aiteinjnts; 'have -beou made to' save 
the- chqhi.ii’s explanatory role: bv- 
resorting to the concept .of otnbi. 


By Martin Henig 

Ellirii PORADA (Editor) : 

Ancient Art in Seuls 

131 pp. Guildford: Princeton Univer- 
m iv Press. £10.90. 

0 691 0395 1 8 
™ n ll "" 1 

Here, Iu hnok form, is "the Fourth: 
u s ' - ,' j£ .*• ; Franklin Jasper, 
Walls lectures to be pulilislied 
and the first series nn an archiieo- 
iogical subject It is probably 
also true that these irapars. 
delivered at the Picrpniu Mot gait' 
Library m 1976, are the 1 first nn 
glyptics to. he offered to the public. 
Interested hi art and. archaeology, , 
Despite the very, considerable 
erudition displayed by the editor 
(whose introduction is in fact on 
essay in its own right) and .the 
first two writers^ Plena Amiet and 
Nlmot OzgUc, I cannot think that 
the Drlglna] audieuce or itiaiiv who 
read this volume will bo satisfied. 
Although Princeton deserves to 1 be 
congratulated for a handsome 
production at b not 1 unreasonable 
price, the content ia, . largely a 
cnllen on of worthy footnotes nn 
the chronoiogy and iconography 
of cylinddr seals, all very well in 
a l.oOrnpd journal but certainly not 
ait history as .ft js geqeraJly mUler, 

StfJOft.' ; r • • I . 

Edith Porada .attempts, to bring .. 


1 [iff own catalogue of tlie Pierpont 
Mofgnn collection of cylinder-seal* 
into line with recent research. Much 
1 - hfls happened since *948. For in- 
stance it is now known that the 
liruk culture extended into south- 
western (ran and then influenced 
glyptic; art further to the 'eost. A 
cylinder in the library’s collection 
is now attributed to this distant 
region. 

. On the cylinder seals of the 
Alndliit age she (tikes Issue with 
; Pierre Amiet, who' attempts to show 
the various deities and herdes as 
part 'of a coherent system of mytho- 
logy, a thousand years before tlie 
' £F , . c ‘ GUganiesn was recorded. 
She warns US that myths may have 
been very - local,, and that we are 
■.only justified' in ipterpreting a 1 
.scene closely if it agrees with a 
• later text. Amiet, himself, writes 
with enthusiasm dhout the divine 
tillages which appear on gems from * 
tlie loign of Sargon of Agade nn- 
wurds — the water god with st realps 
flowing from him, tlie ^urt god 
identified by the flames which issue 
i m . him *;'and 'deities holding 
branches apd presumably connected 
with -.vegetation— but his detailed 
interpretation 1 $ frequently fanciful. 

. Nimet Oz’gli y’s contribution Is to . 
study tho sealings 'from the palaces 
at- Acdmhdyilk early In the second 
millennium -bc. • Here, impressions 
ot Old Babylonian, and Old Assyrian 
sty e are found alongside dharm- 
"’Riy different Anatblfmi scaHugs, 
"showing the Weather gnfl ' standing 


chorus's apparent forpcifiilik'ti jr 
Pfiilnctetas 719 ff (here liurn.i 
lightly follows Tycho Wib««...u 
hut does not point ant liow remnl 
able this piissnce is), or tlie wrliv 
tiresome proliferation of •commiM- 
datnry adjectives- when dcsciib\u< 
any aspect nf Sophocles 1 toclmiquf. 

It' is a reviewer's ropos 1 (a ow 
plain tlutti the author should hiu 
written u Uiifferent book anti thci 
tn outline that work, implying ui 
course that he himself would "d'» 
the job very adcquaiely if- only be 
Imd the time. But it is not in tliu 
spirit that I offer the suggestion 
that a new, comprehensive study of 
tlie Greek tragic chorus would l« 
welcome, and that there would bi 
useful return to be gained from wi- 
ther comparison, between tr sflrfb 
and non-dreinaiic choral lyric ii* 
between the three great tragedi'iBj 
(especially between Euripides ana 
Sophocles, whose technique. 
attitudes are strikingly diifereui . 
a passage like Euriplues, Ah*®* 
9G2 ff is hard to 
Sophnric 8 )- But . where win we 
a new Kranz to write such f lt0r * : ^ 


on his bull and the god 3 f .ft 
Fields with his stag, hare and & 

A Hittite stamp seal and a d« B j 
of impressions were 'al» »«™' E r 
there is no doubt that these «■< « 
of great Importance . w - ^ 
working on AnatollBh ar r - - ' j 

Finally, iu contrast , ?, 

splendid essay by John 8 oad , 
wht;h maneges in a bare i 
pages to reveal ft*, png » ™ . 

tnnaiV.r r.t ho rtreek . c < ..y - 


i . iccpti of “ resolution ” and “ , _ . 

‘lonipoiition ”, was revived in Translated by Thonws McCarthy 
1-iulssance Pudiio by Znbarella, 239pp. Heinemann Educaiiomtl. 
*■4 universalized in ciie seven- Paperback, E4. 95 
Vtn*!i century. Schouls sees 0 435 82390 6 
I ;•< universalization us character!/.- — ~ 


sopmrnt recnnsmicuon is ui expli- 
cate the meaning of n symbolic for- 
um linn in terms nf the rules nr vital, 
inn to which the author mil si have 


Habermas ' returns ° to the topics This requirenieiil is at the rnot t0 which the author must have 

sat™ iisx ™,i c ?«s 3 j£f"ff r ' 'issiazys ,mmM “ fm,h -■ 

/ntervsW' his major bonk of the [jj \ ]w ^nk's tlirve main , Evidenily, this equmlon nl : aiean- 
19Us. It is now possible to sua ek , meiUs I hi burnt as invokes cm- hill with pip i net iciu ucrordutg to 
how he 1 ms met the difficulilus ci , derived f rom iu»gcl: the rtijes is crucial. It guarantees that 


. raVodmi man. Its supporters . . . , facing that curlier work. nieaning whkii is to he repossessed -—in principle, ot least- - we enu 

x^atjs- ! 5 "M 


■wet leulution is the analysis of I:, 0 nhiPn^nifhv "aa" a 'subject "with meaning .that hos become concealed to Ueiponsiratc tuut roo ted^-in * ' ihe^Gerciail "tradition 

Stiff *»«» simples; y or=to jLfflg^offer ShiS3% S& from tlfe society UiVt generated^ 

h t known pflr S€ i “cal boundaries : rife specialism Second, that the process of bringing i£ OU c S, e ° ‘ revolt against .“formalism” 

JSSSS on u“ the process of th at was the antidoto to specialism, these meanings to light hasan onglnal Idealist context, attached the highest Importance to 

these truths into intel- Af,e- the wretched spectacle of emancipatory moral and Political The Anglo-Saxon philosopher will art Bnd tQ t i aa B poetic use of Ian- 


’•tkoalist principle th at the . . . eal& ri. barrio, VVo rberr accept- claims t tot Habermas mokes 

nicriali of knowledge are given ? ® ilwiJm m society H *• P lctu / e wh ! ch thes ? eI ,®- ance into philosophical vocabulary, regarding specifically moral rules. 

*? the mind to the mind whereat osoplier s claim “ assess smcjery ments form— of 8 soccty coining to \ .... ... the w universal presuppositions of 

bde saw * 1,1 Jzt ““ d Vi.¥ from an independent standpoint know itself by recovering the traces t It w most striking, therefore, that commun i ca tion ” which form “tho 


**»» 7 ce of otoU»« nveJam '«?. ‘doologica charade, tne oE its own activity— seems tho Idealist terminology nas oeo i cora o£ a Mn i versa i e ,hlcs of 

cisg both ohilninnhen* argued. Society could easily throughly Hegelian, then this Is no entirely eliminated^ from Communi- apacc | 1 Habermas argues that, 

f method Bnd thef uL nf ^hSt d ' S!> ? n:0 , wit fi l S* accident; Hogel has always been ortion imrf th* B volution of fgaatg. slai . t j„g from the commitment 

tfihod in snedfir nr» Q ^ S «f services should his criticism ever t hc absent presence (as they used to Philosophy still alms at the i to- which every spenkor enters Into by 

tJiouh lYonu tn iSSI^JSLwSSrSi P rove «ncomfortable. say in p nr ^) Informing Habermas’s cuparatlon of lost meaning, but the tJlfl fact u f engaging in discourse, 

^ Mdcr°clal 7 n °« c««L?> r THi-Heu Habermas owes his great work. But, oqually, Habermas has doctrine of moaning which the book w can ar ri va a t general principles 

^ih ceutury, thinRera belfeved enSe tohfs efforts W re- always claimed to be a materialist, draws on has been purged of any ^ the ’ wrfgyrt gMj? 

speaker la committed to a prln- 

r p1 . ^ P * j ciple which acknowledges the equal 

ine rewards of virtue ,sse 01 “ ch ind! “ ,n ^. 

— -.u.«. v— vamnrAii tn ,lf>fnnrt Riiv and that a virtue practised ' Hero again the arguntent seems. 


the other writers, qr tnc Bf . . yj- 
amulets of the 'Roman ^ 

gious symhoHsni ant l , ra ” ftc- ' 

appear to hdve been 1 *#£5** ■ . 

tors in' the ch'oite 

Archaic -find Classical __ yf. 2ll u’ < 


^Stejilen Clark 

' l ^L~MlTCHELL : ’ — " 

i Religious add Secular 

£ 7 -5q- • 

8 , Glffor d Lectures 
Basil Mitchell 
ttWPd and criticize \ 


ha.f-b.ked utllitaria^smwhlchha, _« *3 *--^ « £? Jf'J JSMSSTS;- 

three .tran* mitocda^eiSt'd claim tliat virtue adoptlr, isauffLciendy ppedficto ; 

humanism (the rational, the roman liberals regard as dmic g e reward renders provide guidance in cades df .moral ■ . 

tic and the liberal) and tests them- is a certrin most virtue absurd i if nothina but perplexity: Imagine, for . example, 
against common- imuftfon and tho naivety .in Oo iriio *“" k rt t raftered, virtue would not that I give m» house to an agent to 


house ta an agent to 


b'lSRW ■“•JilHOrd Lectures mm- «*■» re: He rests himself in toa-ena on mo „ .. w a i«mu, MrtTcuiar case whether “he should 

Basil Mitchell set. condurt can fefound ^“ th ® . , cla i m that " human beings are irre- Mitchell does not pretend that JJ ™™ [ *XJ Sloe feted or not. - 

^Pound and criticize car- HE lestudy of ^nmann^e .Mt valuable .without any notion traditional, Geological or moral - ' nSless Habeffifcau Srova that the 5 

iJMNapts.ta "the miasma of chelFa exampies are dr^cmeny why ^ how thpy Bra valuable or 8y8t61 p 8 are entirely . adequate to . 

ta™? 4 muddle” that la the con- £ rom . ai ? one The C romaiitte hoi the value can be defended our present needs 1 and .‘intuitions/ K, he able to resolve hSral S lemmas, 

85 ,# SL cotisclouatoss. “ratlpna 1 ■ as ^^ ■JJffiJdKSffi' (Iris MurdocVa criticipi of Sartre, u j s perhaps a pi ty k that :he did riot oWwtiffi 

debate nowadays js /‘like experiences such neatly turped against to author). take the opportunity, for a more ' JSdK&s ii2i! 

fv there^^n 1 w ^h flamingoes ’j ; ' ^«lT e ad ttorultimate value of. Mitchell suggBsts that the tradl- serious theotoglcal exploration. .J 3 reject them, not because we would . 


1V-6) in -all probability 0ui«‘ <c4p ^ 
pleasure -incite ^ ,r< ^ l *? r8, pnilisbly : 
showing women ■■ we* e 
intended: to be woHi f 

ladies. Other stoB .^:.v 10 * 1 
from myth.' or anto® 1 !, 
humans in the mannaj 0 ^ j eve il 
. tures in Aesop’s Jjjjg, ' 
the Greek love of 

: n is e’pity thtf jfjjV '■ 

butors: did , 'not ■*?„/ -lettsfcj 
hriof; Indeed- a - se ^f 9 'hntik "sl l0uli i 
under t?e utjd ^[J ] ’ .KcM™ 
not have ended with .the'-' 
age.' and it IS « .«,■ ih . 


. k 1 , 

: .-.i 


_-- ui me nature or th« T rnrii-An> nf each inaiviauarsysew-aewi uonai uoifua, 

oHw InoloSlt? *£? thl " Morality ” is at beat , a personal special sanctity of human lb 
S*?*lonal consciflnri T™?,* oastura* at worst . an. authoritarian tnd : importaqce of sexual f 

Sgf auditors a^eeft gttot infenti- bogey, ihe mlddle-of-the-fdad i 1 Ube- are more dongruent with a.rd 
S? or Incest or* 1 tra as Dn i we r a ral” humanist argues that there is thBtl with a humanist wOrld-vi 
S #n *» but there ia now no uni ver- a : minimum code of behaviour neces- ' lg of course posjtible, as he i 
a 5 r eement that anvthlhe ia aarr for any panpla to live together, -that wO qgyntoldpa ^dltlc 
ml but y ttat JcE advan'^upon th. 


chooses his' professional philosofcs, . mirf)t: [ 
Is left with ^. but he has succeeded >• 


hese Uten ■ are -tiiVo reasons .^hy 
ollow •Cb'irtditOTinition aKa .the 
llition of- Society's rich phHo* 
h leal, psychological end aacior . 
lea!' dlscufeiod with" stfflticism sa !.i 
I as admiration,: But the aeripu: '. 


%\ 

VI 


i unsatisfactory a state as Chris- ■ praise. His tenaeityi<and, it must ’be, i 
oity. As Anne -Berkeley wrote admitted, his tor tboua proso) f.emind , 


mMite iSSH^ s afe feg 




story "or tins - - 

■ the Middle .Ages- ond’ 
sauce. . -f - ‘ • 


3 rWialTv u, “ ne hT ai pmiosophy, so MitenBi.-in^-- . what w rignc, , oeiore- 
syLmf,t Btt ^ Wpt t0 Provide argument is W» more rightly submit to religious 
sys,em atic alternative to the than the liberal allbws. arid more 
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By Peter Lmelian 


L II WAHL) JAM l-IS (KtlUor) : 

Visiifuthic Spain 
New Approaches 

302 pj>. CJuriMidan Press; 

University Press. CIS. 

0 19 822543 L 


' Vi;i J{ • Ir is the range of subjects fl 11 '? 0 a . ml ihc miVmriiy Vieliicaied "/he wr 

|r it • i • j j ' ' npiwou c I led rathe r t Ei h n any Ilf' m,. *'? r 1 1 i c “ 8JI nm , t !?« 1 '' 1 vc ' i vice 01 r rhe Ch u i eh ”, Thu read Jr 

'• .4 i.'ijl j 1 ; tricksy meilioduJoyjes adopted, time . . ll " lls difiiailt in coiisoquom lv. finds himself in tliu 

ri I « ««« “bout this collection of 2“ g™ •■« sevcnili- psu Jf IliuA, uS*£ s KIp"lu& 

t>4 i.;rv l pa pmvs—the proceeding* of un Inter- bee id I J .. I'.li 11,0 ,c 1 |, k L ‘ 'v . f!' my up and unfed ‘‘ 

f t v J, : . national col ociuv held in niihlin ue cpniiiiLicil by holy men". Hi - 


officially professed." In common to the creative talents nf ♦],* , 

with other contributors, Hill|>arih a m hors of ench offilo mid uhlioiMi «t hrniie seems to be nn- thic Spain.'* p v ;.. n 

insMisoii the i ni port n ncu of regional Du/ suggests that these " w be ; I't i'tanies rovisniiiisni f,„,„ Itaei. granhv STS** 18 dtriw ! 

van lino ns. He rejects the aflegi'ii ginning m lie used as a means to f,n \ i, .- lS eluding M dni'nrl mucl1 

ajow ohe origins otpe'nnsuJar Chris, educate mid reform ”, whnr wSs .l v hudi.n?,, t -‘ {l Ijaper. « hotel car park 

tunny, and iiidic.ii us the strength [tensed was a nrunv rich mix tore ," nl tt, ^ t »PI»«irNiniiy of with much coLunr. r W ^ l ! e ^luiiT 

ot pugai' survivals. The efficucy nf clmck-full >.r liililical allusion in |* s l ,on ‘ , ‘»K mncism of the view, self-c^iecn, [S S?f. thf ® 
sermon.s, however carefully i a i In red a fiHiitioie the author iicknmv- ! Lrt ' rerturaiud l liui " the Isidnriun vinrial cuntivs r«N* C,B , nce dnS 
im5lSi C ? |,UC . , . IIM i°J- ,lc h,n, l ,,e .. w ‘ ,s ledge* that " everything leads us { L,1,:HSsa,,Cl ‘ had as its uim iioihing c|iiexiioiis varioii« niilU* 

i. »n?i l l C PI th'i. to suppose ihui, once ii o] / ^ less ihun the reruns iruri Inn »f H„* |„ , l ua n wri l, l r . “BBJ! 

ct..suti and parochial urginu/aiion. Iiave lieen ■"!-«—> uvil uml re I mums Ini* nf .i. .. n 1,1 . wuh his s,,**!!? 1 

Here much turned on die abilities ihnr the • 
id Hie bishops. I he king com ml led masses hut 


Oxford 


ialance and Concert 


a tiHiiiiote the author iickiuiw- , ' 
ledges that “every thing leads us , 
to suppose thin, once more, we 
Ini vo been misled |/».i whnm ? | ; J *;* 
Unir the ‘people 1 me IJO r the ‘ Spui " 
masses but the lower eehelnns of her 


Jfiiaissunce lud as its aim mulling 
less limn the rucmistriiciion of the 
civil mid religious life of Visignihic 


a* .uf' K,. h Sd , if,z 


l‘i»r ». D. King legal sources are the i-pwmnn, it is rcRrcttahir.i? * 
key wliirli opens up “ ihe llniuulii- ocliior has not included anV. * 
wori 1 ni the age". in “King «f « he exchanges that mus? 

C liindusviiid and the l-irsi Terrilnriul s i u y tl the couferenc! 
Laiv-Code oj the Visigothic King- ,,ll - s i 11 ’* 1 sundry other 
dam ’, the case Is made fur niirilmi- maliera. ' cr 

iiiH in ChinHasviiul the trmtsfer -n,.. ,. 1K( 
from nation u | luwcodus m a single , t,. ! w, , rei e ow mao 

Oosi) terrilnriul code-" a nheiio- 3 1 r 'I't™ lh ? Wj 

nieiion of the very highest sneful and .; Spi " «He Ltj 

political sign if icmice". The argil- V.,.’ 1 ’ llmi of EdJ 

lin t" ( - t n v..l ved -some might say Ik. - , ,/ A ^‘|‘ U,ni ‘ m 111 ? n d its FtS 1 
toil lions » ,S briskly conducted. s d',.,*!, ' 1 Ui( | ll,g ‘ C ‘* 1 A Ppr«df, 

Wiitli turns on the interpretsiion of a J\,ilinV l‘l. , , 1 
chnue in which King discerns sloppy ' m .. J 1 '® 1 d| nah|.Bw 


vmciai centres, Collin* 
quMHHiM various otli^ HW 
I i ciiiiiiecinm with hie , 
that H e i' in m eg i U1 bad n n »* u ® B 4iJ 
to ('ill Im lie ism at the 
I*’"":", " is 'CRret1abl?,k!!.M 


, Hedley Bull 


t-UlILTL i iuij u J 

papers — the proceed I Jigs of un Inter- 
national colloquy held in Dublin in 
May 1975. The possibility that the 
subtitle might indicare an orthodox 
anirn/iinc treatment is promptly dis- 
missed on rite second page oJ' J. N. 
Jlilfga rill's “Popular Religion in 
Visigothic Spain ", a characteristic- 
ally learned tour tie force in which 
the author makes no pretence about 
the limitations of the avnilHble evi- 
dence; *• We know virtually limiting 
about the religion of the Visigoths, 
either Al iens or Carholics ”, and 
who l we do know reveals “ in the 
altitude, not only of most of (lie 


, .111,11 HKL-IV Ul 

be conducted by “ holy men ", Hi II- 


prut , hi ml and widespread Mici.d cuti 
sequences. 


r i^i in*’ mr 

Midi all iicciiMiui, full of hypothesis 
and conjecture, and concluding with 


aiiuuuc, nui OlliV Ot most Of lilt* Cl I < 1,1 p«ic r# r r\r S. V‘ - ,T" 1 wuuni a 

laity but of the lesser clergy and of " LUerarv Asoects’ v- ■ D,; [ v: . s Jj 11 f” c j*, th ? ll f. sy»ods by n sixth- 

a not inconsiderable number of tin? Litiircv •' i, «»-?„, f Vl * , * 0,l,, e f cllll, 7 Csiiholsc monarch really 
bishops, a eiusi-totol nmvnanicS!. t ,i ..L'W 01 • ,s . concerned have been “ incredible "? Is ,„w- 
lion in the religion all these men — '...i. Y..M“4 C sec ttons of the thing incredible in this Scrbnniun 


■ nniui we cun 

assume to hnve been the reality nf 

everyday life ". His " Freedman in 
{lie Visignihic Kingdom 1 ' is full of 
ini crest— nut least in his deimm- 


Farm economies 


By Michael Havinden 

WII.HUI.M ABKI. : 

Agricultural Fluctuations in ISmonc 
JFiviih the Thirteenth to tiie 
Iwenticth Ceuuirias 

liens Inlet 1 by Olive Ordish 
■375pp. Methuen. £17.50. 

0 41G 7211 9 

It is u melancholy reflection on the 


r- inb J c of tlic (Mm incredible in This SerboE mcrest-mn 1'* f wU of 

"heru.n free r 0 .„ „«, gi™. .»«, ><»,, which Thorn,,™, ■ leads "muion " ‘ 3 ^vc, , l 1 "e,.t\\1v .'"v"l 

ITIPQ ihoArtai in"!h J j'shTa^lh^inm )’i", V i' ! dl “"''"S candiulm, in ihc 

«»d l,#i doiii«u* l | l,e imV ,C i UI ° 9 f ,n “ Kii'R SjsclHit’.s Vim DvtUkrii S«r, Ivlin J^kis^^irt'^relSK !he 

uiniv i !l ,, > ,i.,.' i:.t d r especiiilJy the mid ihe Piiliwcal Fuiiciinn of Visi- restticiions oil fi eedmen m the 

mi k* of population, lay Hoihic llagiogruphy ", Jacques Fun- -sudden mlhmv.. ,.i ■ i... t,:„.,.i 

mi i ue near | nl i lie exnlnn llliitil nf taille l'i , f-iinvi,l,»-E il... 


, i«»i mu, iay 

«« .! . i . ol ‘be ex plan II linn nf 
agi icultur.il change and iiinnvaiimi. 
,V M I >: *». ,,ll 1 .5'W so .self-evident 
“VS ’, S 1 ,rr,c,, 1 l « lu understand 
why the Imuk made such an impact 
when n first appeared. 

Inevitably some pans uf it are 

I 1 ,"! somewhat dated, especially 

.Sri"™!*™?: 


■■ . r- — n "F'V » juw«|uva 1 111 I- 

ttiii)i k rutunsiders ihu cuiucxr utul 
piii pn.se Of the writing (?61d) «,f the 
hie ot ihc bishop uf Vienne, mur- 
dered hi fift7, and Si.selnit'.s motives 


-' ■yu at tile conference iS* 

»"•« Sj 

gnilur Spam and the S«t a 
hurope" though that 0 f Ed** 
Janies ( ’ Septimuuia and Its 
Iter ; an A nil ueo logical ApproiS i 
is deuiit.-d to demonstrating «, 
t.ollins, tli. ii m ,|,nt direction 
was precnnis .little commumcS 1 
nr exchange Michael HerrenS' 
Hie Lai best Irish Acquaintance utt 

I ish script proves Irish prtZ 
mice, argues that “the IrisE wm 
copying ns well as reading iZ '] 
at home by the middle of fie d 
seventh century ", Isidore wnt 
rm her n psaudo-Isidore— Is the nK ' 
ject nf Roger E. Reynolds's ' fit i 
Is idn nan i.nismla ad Leuiefit- 
tluni -. ns Origins, Early. MBnuKripi , 
1 r.idiiion and Editions", ldiichre. 
views with n wealth of manuscript 
. 1 history of tbh 

( ? yisigotluc) tract on rhe doties of 
eerie siastic.il officers : a work which . 
crossed tin. Pyrenees in the Iite J 
eighth rent my and entered the : 
I'.iiriipeun inaiiistrenni by way of : 
(■r.iii.in'.s Deere tom. 


. in me rigum reniiirv and entered the 

auiUkii collapse ut the kingdom in European main stream by way of 

(■r.iii.in'.s Deererifiu. 
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insularity ., ofi BobJIbH historical Wwoyians are aware nf tlio 

studies i iirL this classic of Kiiropeun "tiaarv of the Brent doAres- 

ceon iimie history (whose first mediev.il rimes, sinneb 


cciiii niiiie history (whose first 

edm , - | i , enrne nut as long i,g« as 

.V' *! should only now appear in an 
&!?. . especial lv us 

WillMni Abel includes England ns 
oitw uf tho key countries in lm 
au.il.vsis, hoiuc hel aied nine i ids 
were made by the Ilr lush Agnciil- 
turai History Society, who m igin.illv 
f mail red this iransUtinn anil 

Found u publisher for it. Th u nuns. 
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r HARK i 

& and Resistance in die 
wfijtlonal Order. 

i m. Cambridge University 
^250 (paperback, £3.95). 

yi22398 7 

!«« student of modern Inter- 

Sal politics has encountered 

S Jkuw 111111 1,1 . th,s fleltl * b y 

Mnt/sw pith domestic or national 
Millies, progress has not taken 
LftThe point was put forcefully 
Eruiterlv by the lute Professor 
JM wight: “If Sir Thomas 
fes or Henry IV. let us say, were 
to niHrn to England and France 
flotol »t is not ^yond plausibi- 
Pk that (hey would ndmit rhat 
Utir countries had moved domesti- 
calh towards goals and along paths 
which they could approve. But if 
Gay contemplated the international 
sens it is more likely that they 
•rcJci be struck by resemblances to 
dot they remembered. . . . The 
would have become much 
ridirv (he -actors fewer, their wen- 
ha more alarming, but the play 
paid be the seme old melndrniuu.” 

But what are the criteria by 
progress in internal imiul 
hMosj is to be measured ? What 
kite period of intaniutioiinl his- 
bij that is to be assessed— iln we 
oh modem Interna tinii.il politics 
B fcave begun In 1815, for iwhiii- 
jit, ifl 1648 or in 1494 ? Does the 
tewrd of modern iiuc-niational 


- „ sl, V 1>Drt ,l,e vi ^ v of the 
„iS s , that progress has mkcu 
place (.is from inieriiaiiniiui 
anarchy, to Concert of Europe, to 

" f - tn . United 

Nations) nr docs it vindicate the 
belief of the “ Tories ” that the 
pattern of iniernatiunal life has 
h cc n cyclical , if nor actually regres- 
sive ? If progress has not taken 
place, is it also the case, ns “ rca- 
li.sl.s_ assert but International inte- 
gration ists, functionalists, Marxists 
and others deny, that international 
pnn Lies has no potential for 
reform, that power politics can be 
expected to remain the law of 
international life, at least for so 
long as the system of states con- 
tunics ? 

These are some of the questions 
with which Inn Clark wrestles in 
this modest but thoughtful book, 
lie begins with a wide-ranging if 
inconclusive discussion of the con- 
cept of international order, and 
proceeds id set out the contrasting 
intellectual positions : “ Kant and 
the tradition of optimisin'' “Rous- 
seau and the tradition of despair ", 
It is right to treat Kant as the 
father of progressivist theories of 
international relations, even if 
many of his heirs in this century— 
from Woodrow Wilson and Lenin 
tr» Barbara Ward and Richard 
Falk — havo shrunk from accepting 
Kant's argument that progress 
will take place not because of tlio 
rationality or far-sighted ness of 
men hut because nf the catas- 
trophes i hey will suffer through 
thu luck nf it. 

It is less usual to treat Rousseau, 
rather than Machiuvclli or Hobbes, 
in the fans ct urigu of disbelief in 
progress towards international 
order, hut while Rousseau is less 
profound or origiuul than either of 


ilicse others in wliat lie lias to say 
about relations aiming states, it is 
true that lie provides a inn re com- 
plete account nf t lit* impossibility 
or advance while the system nf 
states continues, ut the same time 
rejecting as impracticable ihc pro- 
ject of u social contract of suites to 
escape from it; and it is also true 
that he represents, more clearly 
thnn Mach ia velli or Hobbes, a kind 
of political despuir that is specific- 
ally about international relations. 

Dr Clark then goes on to examine 
the attempts that have boon made 
to advance or maintain inter- 
national order in the period since 
1815, chiefly by the great powers 
winch, in their attempts to regulate 
their relations wiLh one another, 
have groped their way towards an 
order of sorts acceptable to them- 
selves, if not to others. His theme 
is the preoccupation of the great 
powers with two normative 
schemes, that of the balance of 
power and that of the concert of 
power — sometimes alternatively, 
sometimes together. Thus he sees 
the period 1815-1854 as “ from 
Balance to Concert”; the period 
1856-1914 as “ Balance without 
Concert ” (pace writers such as 
Albrecht-Carrid, Hiusley and Hol- 
braad who view tho European 
Concert as having survived until 
(he First World War) ; the period 
1918-39, when the European Concert 
was refurbished ns the League of 
Nations, but the international polit- 
ical system was in chronic disequi- 
librium, as “Concert without 
ISQlar.ec " ; and the period since 
1945, from the Grand Alliance to 
i he balance oF terror, as “Balanco 
without Concert ", 

In Clark's account, rhe Tories 
nave it over the Whigs. He does 


not endorse any ,r renlisr ” doctrine 
liiur would deny the possibility of 
progress in the future (indeed he 
argues that “realist’' doctrines oF 
iiuermitionnl relations are self-ful- 
filling, by helping to bring about the 
world they purport merely to 
describe) but as far ns the histori- 
cal record is concernud the system 
ho* proved resistant to nny major 
structural rcForni. What has taken 
place since 1815 cannot be viewed 
in terms of an “evolution of inter- 
national orgonhation ”, it has been 
no more thnn a process of regula- 
tion of great power behaviour. The 
norms or rules that have had some 
influence on the course of events, 
moreover, have been more the con- 
sequence than the cause of periods 
of order or stability, as W. N. Medli- 
cott has argued In relation to the 
Congress of Berlin. 

The changes that began with the 
emergence of the Concert of 
Europe in 1815, in place of a sys- 
tem of balance of power not 
accompanied by formal obligations 
on the great powers to act collecti- 
vely, Iiave come full circle: we are 
now hack again in a system of 
“Balance without Concert”, albeit 
one that has the special features of 
the era of nuclear weapons. 

These arguments by themselves 
provide an inadequate basis for 
consigning the progressivist doc- 
trine to the dustbin. As Clark 
recognizes, it makes a good deal of 
difference what date we take as 
the point of departure. If we taka 
the view that the modern inter- 
national system began with the 
French invasion of Italy in 1494, 
or even if we take the more con- 
ventional view that it dates from 
the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, 
then we liuvo to recognize that 


the international order of iho n :ne- 
tecntli century won relatively 
peaceful- and harmoninu* than any 
that preceded it, at lenrt bttiN.ii 
|hc European great powers, even if 
it did not last. Nor does Clark seel; 
in come to terms with the argu- 
ment: put forward by F. H. Hiusley 
among others, that the unclear 
peace of our own times represents 
the fulfilment of Kant's prophecy 
that progress towards international 
order would come about as the 
consequence of the creative rule of 
catastrophe. 

Some will feel that Clark 
nns dismissed too summarily 
the claims of proliferating inter- 
national organization to provide 
evidence oE progress in intern ntion- 
ni relations in Lhls century, end 
especially the claims of the 
organized Western democracies to 
be precisely the Idnd of expanding 
■ eague of republican states ” on 
which Kant pinned his hopes in 
Perpetual Peace. Most seriously, 
Clark’s investigations Into order in 
world politics are bounded, for the 
most part, by the perspective of 
the system of the states. How do 
we assess the progress of order in 
world affairs iE we ignore the dis- 
tinction between domestic and 
international politics und raise this 
question about humnn society as n 
whole ? Can we recognize, in the 
breakdown of tho international 
order of sovereign states, or ut 
least in its failure to progress, the 
birth pangs of a cosmopolitan 
society ? From another perspective, 
is not the decoy of an order, based 
on the hegemony of Western 
powers n process of liberation and 
construction ? Dr Clark shows that 
lie is awflio of these questions but 
does not choose to pursue them. 
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CM® ADVERTISEMENTS 

I 

DIRECTOR-DESIGN ATE 

The Booksellers Association 
of Great Britain and Ireland 

Applications are invited fur tho above position. 

ft* Attodaflofl Is the Inatlino niqniilnnlion m Ihn baok- 
in ® roal Britain and I rotund with n corporate 
^rawBhlp ol over 3.000, and pravaina n wfdo runga of 
1,9 mBmbBrs. The Associnlian'ft ollicos nro 
ruJ*™®" 8 | lalion - London, and the sta'f nt present 
, T1, W0 am also I wo subsidiary companios. 
S? i®? 9na LW- end the R A Service House Ltd., each 
maif own stalfs and boards of management. 

wi JI rellect the resnonsibilillea of the post and 
l ify ?/ 8 . tho Bucconstul applicant, who wilt be ex- 
WoLhs . L n •ho.ABSOCtation atari in May. 1981, and to 
1881 Dlrft ctor until hi-, retirement in 

® rcc i° T - who in l hg senior executive 
*tfno to* A6S0C,a li°d. involve representation ol book- 
SWktart »i 8 0 n Co,T,f fl0fCiBl. leriol and goverinrKmlal 
application of policies determined by an 
not ^ doiatled knowledno ol the book trade 

an “drieff. landing of its nlructme 
» an, ?. qe - Pr0/ hn abilities are required in 
tig. . ; "w* 1 haaollation. diplomacy aed public Bpeak- 

haSto^^jj 1 he held in London, but applicants should 
faT; fi «t place a fuff G.V. addressed lo 

SfiSSy*. 

,s f 5B52l4 l 2 #e,lll, « °* Britain and Ireland, 

i^^pnflbam Palace Road, London, 8 W 1 W 8T2, 

envelope " ConLdent«a] : Post of Director- 


British Library 

Head of Acquisitions 

.... to take oimrgo oi tho Section within the Depart- 
ment of Oriental Manusorlpls and Printed Books res- 
ponsible for the acquisition of library materials in the 
language of Asia, North and North Ebb! Africa and 
administer a £200,000 purchase grant; and to supsrvlae 
an extensive international exchange of offloial and 
ooadomic publications. 

Candidates must havo good managerial and organising 
ability and preferably a degree os,a qualification In 
librarians)#. Library experience, a working knowledge 
or one or more oriental languages and of current 
affairs affecting AbIb and North East African countries 
advantageous. 

Salary as Curator D £9,0804:11,615, Starling salary 
according lo qualifications and experience. Non-con- 
tributory pension schema. 

For full details and an application 
form (lo be returned by 17 Decem- 
ber, 1980) write to Civil Service IT ^ ~ | 

Commission, Alencon Link, Basing- |nT| | 
Bloke, Hants, RG21 1JB, or tele- IdILmI 

phone Basingstoke (02E8) 80651 

(answering service operates out- ^ 

side office hours). Please quote ref.: 

G (33) 382. 


DEVON AREA HEALTH AUTHORITV 
PLYMOUTH HEALTH DISTRICT 
PLYMOUTH GROUP OF HOSPITALS 

MEDICAL LIBRARIAN 

Applications are Invited for tho post of full-time Charleroi) 
Librarian In the Mediant Library serving hoapliole In Ihe 
Plymouth Health District. The dulles will also include 
administrative responsibilities for the mulll-disclplinary 
Library due lo be opened nt Derrlford Hospital, Plymouth, 
In 1981. 

The salary Is on tho General administrative grade. 
E4.834-E6.31 2. 

Annual leave four weeks par annum. 37-hour week (five 
days). 

Detailed written applications, Including the names and 
addresses of two referees, and stamped ' addressed 
envelope, to be sent to Mlaa A. M. Ling, Settlor 
Administrative Assistant, 1 Belvedere, Greenback Road, 
Plymouth. 

Closing dale 8 December, IS 80. 


Details of all 
advertising categories 
carried In the TLS 
Classified Advertisement 
Pages may be obtained 
from 
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education desirable. 

In sporia. 

• future lor an enthuslaabo and 
d'terirg reference number and 


BEDFORD COLLEGE 
of Higher Education 

Chief Cataloguer 

'si, s&J&sri 

member of BLCMP and experience, of computer- 
based cataloguing systems would ba an advantage. 
tSBtr? (£J,581-£6^81). Commencfng 

salary td he negodated according tp previous ex-, 
perlence ehd the responsibility of the post, . , ' 

Further detalia and application forms may he ob- 
tained train the Clillif. Administrative .Of^cer, Bed- 
ford 1 Cohege qf Algber Ediicitfin, : piuldwell Street, 
Bedford MK42 9 AH. . ' 


University of 
Strathclyde ' 
Department of 
English' Studies 

PROFESSOR OF 
ENGLISH STUDIES 


partment of English Studies 
from 1 Ooiober, 198V by 
the retfral of Professor; L F. 


Clatke. ; . 

Application forrtw and fur- 
fher particulars (quoting 
- 56/80) may be;' obtained 
from the Registrar, Univer- 
sity of itrathchde. Royal 
Callage . BuIRIfngs, 204 
George -, Street,.' Glasgow 
Gi 1XW, by whom appHam 
tlons must bB received, by 1 
IB December, 4980. V 
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